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On  the  22nd  of  October,  1708,  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
was  returning  home  with  his  command, 
and  lay  to,  uncertain  of  his  position  in 
the  chops  of  the  Channel.  ‘  About 
noon,’  says  his  biographer,  ‘  he  hove  to, 
but  at  six  in  the  evening  he  made  sail 
again  and  stood  away  under  his  courses, 
believing,  as  is  supposed,  that  he  saw  the 
light  on  St.  Agnes,  one  of  the  islands  of 
Scilly.’  Before  daylight  the  Admiral’s  ship 
and  several  of  the  vessels  of  his  fleet  were 
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wrecked  upon  the  inhospitable  shore,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  finest  seamen  in 
England  perished  with  their  chief.  Such 
a  signal  disaster,  occurring  as  it  did  to 
one  of  the  most  skilful  sailors  of  that 
day,  created  no  small  stir ;  public  atten¬ 
tion  was  fully  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
a  British  Admiral  could  lose  his  way  al¬ 
most  within  sight  of  home,  and  that  be¬ 
cause  no  means  existed  of  surely  ascer¬ 
taining  the  position  of  his  ship.  After 
considerable  discussion,  during  which 
the  disaster  to  the  Mediterranean  fleet 
was  pointedly  referred  to,  an  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  was  passed  (la  Anne,  cap.  15) 
granting  2000/.  for  experiments  to  ^ 
made  for  ascertaining  the  best  means  for 
finding  the  longitude  at  sea,  and  offering 
a  reward  of  20,000/.  to  any  one  who 
should  discover  a  method,  applicable  for 
use  at  sea,  fori<Kscovering  the  longitude 
within  a  limit  of  error  of  sixty  miles  !* 

*  The  reward  offered  was  to  be  proportion¬ 
ate  to  the  success  obtained.  10,000/.  if  the 
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Far  different  is  the  case  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  now  possible  for  a  ship  to 
leave  a  particular  spot  in  mid-ocean,  not 
otherwise  defined  than  by  carefully  des¬ 
ignated  latitude  and  longitude,  and  to 
return  to  it  at  any  interval  of  time  with 
such  certainty  as  to  be  sure  of  her  posi¬ 
tion  within  half  a  mile.  This  has  been 
done  time  and  again  by  the  ships  engaged 
in  laying  telegraph  cables  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  Many  times  it  has 
been  necessary  to  cut  the  end  of  a  cable 
and  leave  the  spot ;  the  rough  weather 
which  has  rendered  the  temporary  aban¬ 
donment  necessary  has  usually  washed 
away  the  buoys  which  are  affixed  to  the 
submerged  end ;  but  that  is  of  little  con¬ 
sequence,  for  astronomical  and  chrono- 
metrical  observations  are  now  so  minutely 
accurate  that  no  delay  occurs  in  finding 
the  exact  position  of  the  abandoned  end, 
and  fishing  it  up  even  from  an  ocean- 
depth  of  two  miles  or  more.  Nor  is  this 
precision  a  secret  confined  only  to  a  few ; 
large  numbers  of  officers,  w’hcther  in  the 
service  of  the  Queen  or  in  the  merchant 
navy,  would  be  ready  to  start  to-morrow, 
armed  with  the  skill  requisite  to  perform 
the  same  feat  again. 

It  has  been  thought  that  so  startling 
an  improvement  in  the  science  of  naviga¬ 
tion  deserves  attention.  An  achieve¬ 
ment  which  the  last  Parliament  of  Queen 
Anne  considered  so  difficult  that  they 
offered  a  reward  for  its  solution  within 
sixty  miles,  can  now  easily  be  performed 
within  the  limits  of  error  of  a  single 
mile.  We  have  tried  in  the  following 
pages  to  trace  the  course  of  progress 
which  has  made  that  apparent  wonder 
possible. 

The  history  of  the  art  of  navigation  is 
a  book  still  to  be  written.  The  materi¬ 
als  are  in  many  languages  ;  sll  the  mari¬ 
time  nationshave  contributed  their  quota, 
the  Spaniards,  as  might  be  expected, 
leading  the  way. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Martin  Cortez  published  at  Seville 
a  treatise  on  navigation,  called  ‘  Breve 
com'pendio  de  la  Sphera,  y  de  la  Arte  de 
Navegar,’  which  was  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  and  about  the  same  time  one  Pedro 
Nunez  proposed  a  method  for  determin- 


Jongitude  could  be  determined  within  sixty 
miles  ;  20,000/.  if  it  could  be  determined  within 
thirty  miles. 


ing  the  latitude  from  two  obser\-ations  of 
the  sun's  altitude  and  the  intermediate 
azimuth.  But  the  method  belonged  too 
much  to  the  realm  of  pure  mathematics 
to  be  of  much  practical  u.se,  for  in  those 
days  logarithms  and  traverse  tables  had  no 
existence.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Captain  John  Davis  published 
his  ‘  Seaman's  Secrets.’  He,  like  other 
authors  who  discoursed  on  navigation, 
complained  of  plane  charts,  then  exclu¬ 
sively  used,  though  he  was  unable  to  de¬ 
vise  a  remedy.  Plane  charts  are  those 
which  treat  the  area  represented  as  a  flat 
surface ;  but  as  the  practical  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  sphere  became  closer,  the 
distortion  of  the  truth  became  more  and 
more  apparent.  It  was  then  that  Gerard 
Mercator  devised,  and  Wright,  Fellow  of 
a  Cambridge  College,  improved,  the 
method  of  dividing  charts,  which  is  still 
in  ordinary  use  under  the  name  of  ‘  Mer¬ 
cator’s  Projection.’  After  some  tentatrt-e 
efforts,  Mr.  Wright  printed  his  ‘  Correc¬ 
tion  of  certain  Errors  in  Navigation,’ 
1599,  which  puts  the  matter  of  charts 
substantially  on  the  footing  upon  which 
it  now  stands.  Mid-latitude  sailing  was 
introduced  in  1623  by  Gunter.  And 
aliout  the  same  time  Lord  Napier  intro¬ 
duced  logarithms,  and,  as  far  as  nautical 
arithmetic  is  concerned,  completely  revo¬ 
lutionised  the  whole  method  of  calcula¬ 
tion.  Thenceforth  long  and  tedious  sums 
were  replaced  by  easy  problems  in  simple 
addition  and  subtraction. 

In  more  recent  days  we  have  transac¬ 
tions  of  learned  societies,  pamphlets  on¬ 
ly  known  to  the  curious,  and  controver¬ 
sies  sometimes  of  a  very  angry  character 
between  philosophers,  each  claiming  the 
paternity  of  some  scientific  bantling. 
Fortunately  mariners  have  never  been 
without  a  plentiful  supply  of  text-books, 
which,  as  they  successively  appeared,  gave 
the  newest  improvements.  By  comparing 
the  precei)ts  of  these  teachers  one  with 
another,  those  who  have  the  patience 
can  trace  a  new  idea  from  the  state  of 
a  ‘  happy  thought  ’  to  that  of  received 
and  unquestioned  formula,  and  determine 
the  state  of  science  at  the  date  when  each 
work  appeared.  As  an  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  the  landmarks  of  progress 
may  be  fixed  by  internal  evidence,  we  may 
quote  Dr.  Robertson,  one  of  the  great 
authorities  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
successively  head  master  of  the  Royal 
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*  .\cadetny  at  Portsmouth  and  Librarian  of 
the  Royal  Society.  In  describing  the  in¬ 
struments  used  in  his  time  for  taking  al¬ 
titudes,  he  describes  at  great  length  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  one,  called  I)avis’s 
quadrant,  in  w’hich  the  sun’s  rays  were 
collected  into  a  bright  spot  through  a 
convex  lens  and  made  to  fall  upon  the 
index  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  al¬ 
titude.  Now,  w’e  know  that  Hadley’s 
reflecting  quadrant  was  given  to  the 
world  in  1731,  or  thereabouts;  but  of 
Hadley’s  quadrant  Robertson,  writing 
in  1786,  says:*  ‘Hadley’s  quadrants 
within  a  few  years  past  having  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  take  the  observations  necessary 
for  finding  the  longitude  at  sea,  it  has 
been  found  that  such  observations  re¬ 
quired  a  degree  of  accuracy  of  which  the 
instruments  constructed  in  the  common 
way  were  not  capable ;  and  expert  ma¬ 
riners  having  complained  of  these  de¬ 
fects,  different  workmen  have  applied 
sundry  articles  to  the  quadrants  to  reme¬ 
dy  the  inconveniences  complained  of,’ 
&c.  In  1 786,  then,  reflecting  instruments, 
though  perfectly  well  known  in  principle, 
h.id  not  yet  supplanted  old  Davis’s  quad¬ 
rant.  \  few  years  later  Davis’s  quadrant 
was  as  obsolete  as  the  cross-staff  of  which 
Robertson  speaks  with  a  kind  of  regret¬ 
ful  tenderness. 

Before  the  invention  of  telescopes,  as¬ 
tronomers,  even  on  land,  were  compelled 
to  content  themselves  with  very  rude  ap¬ 
pliances.  Neither  the  astrolabe  of  Hip¬ 
parchus  nor  the  graduated  circle  of  Ptol¬ 
emy,  nor,  indeed,  the  quadrant  of  Coper¬ 
nicus,  were  fitted  for  use  at  sea.  'I’he 
latter  was,  in  fact,  only  a  quarter  of  an 
astrolabe,  such  as  had  been  used  150 
years  before  Christ,  enlarged  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  more  accurate  division.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  cross-staff  was  the  earliest 
instrument  used  in  nautical  astronomy. 
It  consisted  of  a  long  arm,  on  which 
cross-pieces  were  made  to  slide  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  eye  placed  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  arm  could  see  the  heaven¬ 
ly  body  above  and  the  horizon  below 
the  cross-piece.  The  cross-piece,  as  it 
moved  along  the  arm,  subtended  angles 
varying  according  to  its  distance  from  the 
observer’s  eye ;  and  the  value  of  the  an¬ 
gle  was  marked  upon  the  arm.  It  must 
have  been  by  no  means  easy  for  an  ob- 

*  Wales’s  edition  of  1786,  vol.  ii.  p.  252. 


server  to  look  alternately  at  the  heavenly 
body  and  the  horizon  without  losing  the 
place  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Some 
form  of  the  cross-staff  was  known  to 
Columbus,  and  it  kept  its  place  in  the  es¬ 
timation  of  mariners  till  it  was  replaced 
by  the  back-staff,  otherwise  called  Davis’s 
quadrant,  which  in  its  turn  was  Anally  su¬ 
perseded  by  the  reflecting  instrument  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Davis,  when  he  in¬ 
vented  his  quadrant,  thought,  and  with 
amusing  frankness  asserted,  that  it  was  not 
only  the  best  instrument  yet  invented,  but 
the  best  that  could  ever  be  devised  .  .  . 
*  than  which  instrument  (in  my  opinion) 
the  seaman  shall  not  finde  anie  so  good, 
and  in  all  clymates  of  so  great  certaintie, 
the  invention  and  demonstration  whereof 
I  may  boldly  challenge  to  appertain  unto 
myselfe  (as  a  portion  of  the  talent  which 
God  hath  bestowed  upon  me)  I  hope 
without  abuse  or  offence  to  any.’  The 
French  called  the  back-staff  le  quartier 
Anglois. 

\  description  ‘of  Newton’s  invention 
was  given  by  Sir  Isaac  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend.  Dr.  Halley.*  But  the  letter  was 
not  published  till  both  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
and  Halley  were  dead.  Meanwhile  John 
Hadley,  a  friend  of  Newton’s,  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  principle  of  double 
reflection,  on  which  Newton’s  quadrant 
was  contrived.  The  reflecting  quadrant 
bears,  therefore,  the  name  of  Hadley  as  its 
inventor,  though  priority  has  been  claim¬ 
ed  in  favor  of  a  gentleman  named  God¬ 
frey,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  Whoever 
was  the  inventor,  the  instrument  revolu¬ 
tionised  the  art  of  navigation,  and  succes¬ 
sive  improvements  have  so  perfected  it 
that  nothing  better  'can  be  desired  for 
use  at  sea,  even  for  the  precise  observa¬ 
tions  necessary  in  modern  navigation. 
The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  reflecting 
quadrant  over  all  instruments  previously 
used  at  sea  consists  in  its  being  capable 
of  use  during  the  tossing  of  a  ship  under 
way.  In  the  reflecting  sextant  which  is 
now  used  the  observer  looks  straight  at 
the  horizon  through  a  telescope,  and  a 
little  opening  called  the  horizon  glass. 
On  a  movable  limb,  playing  round  the 
centre  of  the  instrument,  is  fixed  a  mir¬ 
ror,  which  is  moved  till  the  image  of  the 


*  Dr.  James  Wilson,  in  his  ‘Rise,  &c.,  of 
Navigation,’  fixes  the  date  of  this  letter  as  a.d. 
1700. 
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observed  object  is  reflected  on  the  silver¬ 
ed  half  of  the  horizon  glass.  The  heav¬ 
enly  body  and  the  horizon  thus  appear 
to  touch  each  other,  and  the  number  of 
degrees  through  which  the  limb  must  be 
moved  in  order  to  produce  apparent  con¬ 
tact  corresponds  to  the  angular  distance 
which  separates  them,  and  is  shown  on 
the  graduated  rim  of  the  sextant.  The 
same  arrangement  can  reflect  the  sun 
alongside  of  the  moon  or  of  a  star,  or 
bring  two  fieadlands  together ;  and,  in 
fact,  measure  any  angle  that  is  within  its 
range.  In  addition  to  the  much  greater 
accuracy  with  which  reflecting  instru¬ 
ments  are  constructed,  they  possess  the 
great  advantage  of  bringing  the  observed 
and  reflected  images  together.  The  ob¬ 
server’s  attention  can  be  concentrated 
on  one,  while  a  motion  of  his  finger 
brings  the  other  into  position.  Circles 
for  measuring  larger  arcs  than  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  sextant  are  also 
constructed,  but  though  useful  in  expe¬ 
rienced  hands,  they  are  not  in  general 
•  use. 

The  text-books  of  navigation  are  nec¬ 
essarily  uninviting :  they  bristle  with  fig¬ 
ures,  and  are  ordered  in  a  way  which  for 
a  time  puzzles  even  expert  mathemati¬ 
cians  accustomed  only  to  the  abstract 
gymnastics  of  the  schools.  We  remem¬ 
ber  once  showing  to  a  great  mathemati¬ 
cian  the  formula  by  which  seamen  work 
out  their  longitude.  It  was  entirely 
strange  to  him  ;  indeed,  it  was  the  first 
time  that  he  had  seen  an  instance  of  that 
which  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
navigation,  viz.,  high  mathematics,  dis¬ 
guised  in  such  simple  forms  that  they 
can  be  handled  easily  by  weather-beaten 
old  skippers  with  brood  thumb-nails  and 
sou ’-wester  hats,  who  would  be  no  more 
capable  of  understanding  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  formulae  they  use  than  an  old 
woman  would  be  to  forge  the  highly  tem¬ 
pered  needle  with  which  she  sews  on  her 
husband’s  buttons.  In  navigation,  as  in 
astronomy,  of  which  it  is  the  handmaid, 
materials  have  been  stored  up  by  the  pa¬ 
tient  labor  of  many  hands.  First  one 
tnith  and  then  another  is  observed  and 
noted  ;  then  comes  the  philosopher,  and 
reduces  the  accumulated  facts  to  a  system. 
The  mathematician  steps  in  and  shows 
how  to  utilise  observation  by  deducing 
the  unknown  from  the  known  ;  genera¬ 
tion  after  generation  of  practical  work¬ 


men  labor  to  simplify  the  process,  till  * 
calculations,  which  in  their  first  state 
taxed  the  full  powers  of  ablest  calculat¬ 
ors,  are  reduced  to  the  almost  mechani¬ 
cal  labor  of  inspecting  tables  and  follow¬ 
ing  formulae.  It  is  the  glory  of  naviga¬ 
tion  that  mariners  are  made  heirs  of  the 
hoarded  wisdom  of  geometricians ;  and 
at  last  the  most  abstruse  calculations  re- 
latihg  to  the  finding  of  a  ship’s  place  up¬ 
on  the  ocean  are  brought  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  ordinary  intelligence. 

It  must  always  be  present  to  the  ma¬ 
riner’s  mind  that  the  elements  of  his  cal¬ 
culation  are  in  a  state  of  constant  change. 
The  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  he 
can  prick  his  place  on  the  chart  is  exact¬ 
ly  proportionate  to  the  success  with 
which  he  has  picked  his  steps  among  a 
crowd  of  errors,  each  of  which  would  in 
its  degree  vitiate  his  calculation.  He 
must  ascertain  the  position  at  a  given  in¬ 
stant  of  the  true  centre  of  a  heavenly 
body,  whirling  at  high  velocity  through 
space,  with  reference  to  the  true  centre 
of  the  earth  also  whirling ;  an  observa¬ 
tion  true  at  one  instant  is  from  the  very 
conditions  of  the  problem  inaccurate  a 
second  later ;  every  observation  must 
therefore  be  reduced  to  a  given  instant, 
and  is  true  only  of  that  instant,  and  as  the 
theory  on  which  observations  are  founded 
is  not  recondite,  success  mainly  depends 
upon  the  painstaking  accuracy  with  which 
every  element  of  the  calculation  has  been 
cleared  of  error ;  in  nautical  phrase, 

‘  corrected  for  the  instant  of  observa¬ 
tion.’ 

But  observation  of  the  sun  and  stars 
is  not  the  only  means  used  for  determin¬ 
ing  a  ship’s  position.  An  elalxjrate  se¬ 
ries  of  entries  is  made  in  the  log  which 
enables  the  sailor  to  trace  his  devious 
way  on  the  chart  with  great  precision  for 
short  intervals  of  time  ;  yet  the  errors  of 
dead  reckoning  constantly  increase,  and 
it  is  now  used  principally  as  an  auxiliary 
to  bring  up  the  ship’s  place  to  the  instant 
of  an  observation,  or  to  serve  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  observation  when  clouds  obscure 
the  heavens.  Dead  reckoning  was  in 
the  time  of  .Anson,  and  even  in  that  of 
Nelson,  the  principal  method  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  mariner.  The  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  attention  was  l)estowed  upon  it ; 
young  officers  kept  and  wrote  out  their 
logs  with  a  care  which  it  would  be  im- 
]x)ssible  to  excel.  We  have  seen  vol- 
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umes  of  entries  extending  over  years,  in 
which  blot,  interlineation,  or  erasure 
w'ould  be  looked  for  in  vain ;  in  which 
the  handwriting  resembled  copper-plate, 
and  every  occurrence  aflecting  the  ship, 
from  the  death  of  a  comrade  to  the  set¬ 
ting  of  a  sail,  was  described  with  the  ut¬ 
most  minuteness.  If  the  ‘  young  gentle¬ 
man  ’  in  the  cockpit,  like  other  boys  of 
his  age,  sometimes  showed  a  disi)osition 
to  ‘  fudge  his  day’s  work,’  to  copy  rather 
than  to  work  out  the  final  result  which 
each  young  officer  was  bound  to  lay  daily 
on  the  captain’s  table,  such  was  not  the 
case  with  the  seniors,  who  took  an  anx¬ 
ious  pride  in  their  logs,  justified  in  many 
instances  by  the  care  with  which  they 
are  preserved  in  old  family  book-rooms. 
Nautical  astronomy  has  not  superseded, 
and  is  not  intended  to  supersede,  the 
older  method.  The  two  are  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  each  other,  and  the  lati¬ 
tude  and  longitude  by  account,  as  the 
position  determined  by  dead  reckoning 
is  called,  enters  prominently  into  the  data 
of  all  astronomical  calculations.  Each 
branch  of  the  science  proceeds  by  its  own 
method,  and  has  its  own  appliances. 
Navigation  depends  ui)on  the  compass, 
the  log  line,  and  the  chart ;  to  nauti¬ 
cal  astronomy  belong  the  sextant  and  the 
chronometer.  We  propose  to  give  a 
short  account  of  each  in  order. 

T'o  no  point  has  the  patient  attention 
of  scientific  men  been  more  anxiously 
directed  than  to  the  elimination  of  errors 
of  the  compass.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  the  magnetic  needle  does  not  point 
true  north  ;  that  the  variation  differs  in 
amount  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  that  it  changes  slowly  from  year  to 
year.  Hut  it  is  only  of  late  years,  when 
iron  may  be  almost  said  to  have  super¬ 
seded  wood  in  the  building  of  steam¬ 
ships  and  vessels  of  war,  that  the  full  im¬ 
portance  of  the  vagaries  of  the  needle  has 
been  felt.  Enormous  masses  of  iron, 
such  as  are  now  employed  in  ship-build¬ 
ing,  distract  the  compass-needle,  and 
turn  it  far  from  its  natural  direction. 
Every  compass  is  affected  by  variation 
from  the  true  north,  but  that  is  a  known 
quantity,  common  to  all  compasses,  and 
equal  in  all  compasses  in  the  same  part 
of  the  earth  ;  but  every  compass  is  also 
affected  by  what  is  called  ‘  local  devia¬ 
tion,’  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron  in 
the  hull  of  the  ship,  and  this  varies  not 


only  in  every  ship,  but  in  the  same  ship 
at  different  times,  and  with  every  posi¬ 
tion  of  her  head.  It  will  thus  be  easily 
seen  that  to  steer  by  compass,  or  rather 
to  know  what  compass  course  to  steer,  is 
not  the  absolutely  simple  matter  which  it 
appears  at  first.  The  sum  or  difference 
of  variation  and  local  deviation  is  called 
‘  the  error  ’  of  the  compass,  and  this  error 
affects  not  only  every  point  indicated  by 
the  compass,  but  affects  each  point  in  a 
varying  degree.  Suppose  a  ship  to  lie 
with  her  head  north,  her  compass  is  af¬ 
fected  with  variation  22°  W.  (that  is  the  or¬ 
dinary  variation  in  the  British  Channel) ; 
but  it  is  also  affected  by  local  deviation 
owing  to  iron  in  the  ship’s  frame,  which 
iron  has  been  so  disposed  as  to  deflect 
the  compass  (say)  13"  E.  The  error  will 
obviously  be  the  difference  between  13° 
and  22”,  that  is,  9"  W.  Therefore  when 
the  ship’s  head  is  north  by  compass,  her 
head  is  in  reality  N.  9°  W.  But  suppose 
the  ship’s  head  to  be  turned  west,  the 
mass  of  iron  in  the  ship  which  deflected 
the  needle  13®,  and  gave  a  false  north, 
was  then  acting  directly  on  the  needle  and 
in  the  direction  of  its  axis.  But  when 
the  ship’s  head  is  west,  that  same  mass  of 
iron  is  acting  on  the  needle  at  right  angles 
to  its  axis,  for  the  needle  still  points  some¬ 
where  about  north,  while  the  mass  of  iron 
has  shifted  with  the  ship’s  head  to  the 
w’est.  The  error  with  the  ship’s  head  at 
west  will  therefore  be  no  longer  9°,  but 
something  veiy  different.  The  distract¬ 
ing  cause  will  obviously  vary  with  every 
position  of  the  ship’s  head.  But  there 
will  be  two  positions,  as  she  swings  right 
round  the  compass  when  the  distracting 
cause  and  the  ordinary  magnetic  attrac¬ 
tion  coincide. 

Ships,  before  sailing  on  a  voyage,  de¬ 
termine  the  correctness  to  be  applied  to 
their  compass-indications  by  actual  ob¬ 
servation.  The  two  plans  usually  em¬ 
ployed  in  port  are  by  simultaneous  re¬ 
ciprocal  bearings,  and  by  the  known 
magnetic  bearing  of  a  distant  object. 
When  the  method  of  reciprocal  bearings 
is  adopted,  two  compasses  are  selected, 
which  accurately  agree  with  each  other 
when  neither  is  acted  upon  by  local  at¬ 
traction.  One  of  them  is  taken  on  board 
the  ship  and  becomes  subject  to  its  local 
attraction ;  the  other  is  kept  on  shore. 
The  ship  is  then  swung  round  so  as  to 
bring  her  head  on  each  of  the  thirty-two 
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points  of  the  compass  in  succession,  and 
thus  to  subject  the  compass  to  the  influ¬ 
ence,  varying  with  each  direction  of  the 
ship's  head,  of  local  attraction.  As  the 
ship  turns  to  each  point,  a  signal  is  made 
to  the  shore,  and  the  difference  between 
the  bearings  mutually  taken  between  the 
compass  that  is  subject  to  the  ship’s  lo¬ 
cal  attraction  and  the  shore  compass, 
which  is  removed  from  that  influence,  is 
the  measure  of  the  local  deviation  for 
each  position  of  the  ship’s  head.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  following  case.  A  ship  is  swing¬ 
ing  to  adjust  her  compass  by  the  method 
of  reciprocal  bearings.  When  her  head 
is  N.N.E.,  both  the  shore  compass  and 
her  own  point  to  the  true  magnetic  N. ; 
but  when  she  swings  with  her  head  either 
towards  the  E.  or  towards  the  W.,  the 
readings  of  the  shore  compass  and  of 
that  on  board  no  longer  coincide.  The 
inference  is  that  the  iron  on  board  is  so 
distributed  that  its  greatest  attractive 
j»ower  is  a  little  on  the  port  side  :  as  the 
ship  turns  toward  the  W.  the  iron  on 
board  w’ill  battle  harder  and  harder 
with  the  true  magnetic  attraction,  until, 
with  her  head  at  W.N.W.,  it  will  be  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  true  magnetic 
attraction,  and  cause  the  maximum  devia¬ 
tion.  Then  its  influence  will  begin  to 
decline  until,  with  the  ship’s  head  at 
S.S.W.,  the  two  coincide  as  before.  It 
is  therefore  possible  to  construct  a  curve 
showing  how  much  local  deviation  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  ship’s  compass  for 
each  position  of  the  ship’s  head,  and  from 
this  curve  to  make  a  table  showing  the 
real  magnetic  significance  of  each  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  compass. 

Various  graphic  methods  have  been 
devised  for  this  purpose.  That  most 
generally  used,  at  any  rate  in  the  mer¬ 
chant  service,  is  a  plan  invented  by  Mr. 
Napier.  It  is  very  ingenious  ;  it  requires 
no  calculation,  and  only  a  moderate  de¬ 
gree  of  neat-handedness.  ‘  Napier’s  dia¬ 
gram  ’  consists  of  a  vertical  line  of  con¬ 
venient  length,  say  18  inches,  which  may 
be  considered  as  representing  the  edge 
of  the  compass  card  cut  and  straightened 
out.  It  is  divided  into  360®  to  form 
a  scale  for  measurement,  and  is  also 
marked  off  into  thirty-two  equal  parts 
representing  the  points  of  the  compass, 
commencing  at  the  top  with  north.  The 
vertical  line  is  intersected  at  each  of  the 
thirty-two  points  by  two  cross  lines  :  one 


inclined  to  the  right,  and  one  to  the  left 
at  art  angle  of  60®.  The  lines  inclined  to 
the  right  are  plain,  those  to  the  left  dot¬ 
ted  ;  thus  a  series  of  equilateral  triangles 
is  formed,  and  each  triangle  has  the  ver¬ 
tical  line  as  the  base,  and  one  leg  plain 
and  the  other  dotted.  To  leave  the  ver¬ 
tical  for  any  given  distance  by  a  plain 
line  and  return  to  it  by  a  dotted  line, 
is  the  same  thing  as  marking  the  length 
of  one  of  the  legs  on  the  vertical.  When 
the  ship  is  swung,  her  observations  for 
deviation  are  laid  down  upon  the  dia¬ 
gram  by  taking  from  the  scale  of  degrees 
the  amount  of  deviation  at  each  point, 
and  marking  it  with  a  cross ;  easterly 
deviations  being  laid  down  to  the  right 
of  the  vertical  line,  westerly  to  the  left. 
A  curve  drawn  through  all  the  crosses 
with  a  |>encil  shows  graphically  the 
curve  of  deviations.  To  obtain  the  true 
magnetic  significance  of  any  compass  in¬ 
dication  from  the  diagram,  mark  the 
compass  indication  on  the  vertical  line, 
and  thence  follow  a  dotted  line  till  it 
strikes  the  curve.  Thence  return  to  the 
vertical  by  a  plain  line,  and  the  point  ar¬ 
rived  at  on  the  vertical  is  the  true  mag¬ 
netic  equivalent  of  the  compass  indica¬ 
tion. 

'The  rules  for  using  this  ingenious  dia¬ 
gram  have  been  versified,  and  afford  a 
convenient  tnemorta  technica  to  many  un¬ 
happy  mariners  who  would  otherwise  be 
greatly  puzzled  in  their  application  : — 

‘From  compass  course,  magnetic  course  to 
gain, 

Depart  by  dotted  and  return  by  plain  ; 

But  if  you  wish  to  steer  a  course  ailotted, 
Take  plain  from  chart,  and  keep  her  head  on 
dotted.’ 

If  the  true  magnetic  bearing  of  some 
distant  object  be  known,  the  shore  com¬ 
pass  may  be  disj)ensed  with  ;  the  diver¬ 
gence  of  the  ship’s  compass  from  the 
truth  as  she  swings  to  each  point  in  suc¬ 
cession  is  the  measure  of  the  local  attrac¬ 
tion.  The  curve  of  deviations  can  then 
be  constructed  as  before.  Other  meth¬ 
ods  of  correction,  depending  upon  astro¬ 
nomical  observations,  are  available  for 
use  at  sea,  and  are  referred  to  further  on. 

In  old  days  the  distance  run  by  a  ship 
was  estimated  by  throwing  overboard  a 
piece  of  wood  attached  to  a  line,  and 
watching  how  much  line  ran  off  the  reel 
while  the  sands  in  a  quarter-minute  glass 
ran  out.  Then  the  rate  of  the  ship,  in 
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nautical  miles  ))er  hour,  bore  the  same 
proportion  to  an  hour  as  the  length  of 
line  run  out  to  a  quarter  of  a  minute ; 
but  of  late  years  the  actual  distance  gone 
through  the  water  is  given  by  Massey’s 
log,  which  registers  the  number  of  revo¬ 
lutions  made  by  a  fly  or  helix,  towed 
astern.  The  log,  therefore,  calls  for  no 
remark ;  and  as  regards  the  remaining 
principal  instruments  of  navigation,  the 
charts  (Mercator’s  charts,  as  now  used) 
differ  little  in  construction,  whatever  may 
be  the  case  as  regards  improved  accura¬ 
cy,  frpm  what  they  were  a  century  ago. 
They  differ  from  ordinary  maps  chiefly 
in  the  way  in  which  the  outlines  of  the 
land  are  distorted  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  compass-bearing  of  the 
places  marked  on  them.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary,  while  sailing  along  a  coast, 
not  only  that  the  sailor  shall  be  able  to 
steer  a  given  course,  and  to  recognise  ob¬ 
jects  on  land  by  their  corresi)ondence 
with  the  bearing  indicated  by  compass, 
but  also  that  the  track  of  a  ship  or  the 
direction  of  a  headland  shall  always  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  chart  as  a  straight  line,  and  be 
capable  of  being  laid  down  thereon  by  a 
line  drawn  along  the  straight  edge  of  a 
ruler.  'I'he  earth  being  a  sphere,  ordina¬ 
ry  maps  are  so  constructed  as  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  portion  of  its  curved  surface ; 
the  parallels  of  longitude  are  curved, 
and  approach  each  other,  while  the  par¬ 
allels  of  latitude  are  also  curved,  in 
order  to  represent,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
a  ]X)rtion  of  the  globe.  straight  line 
drawn  from  one  place  to  another  on  such 
a  map  would  not  coincide  with  the  mag¬ 
netic  bearing  of  the  two  places  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  foot  of  the  distance.  Mercator’s  pro¬ 
jection  obviates  this  difficulty  by  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  meridians  as  parallel  and 
the  degrees  of  longitude  equal,  while  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude  are  extended  beyond 
their  proper  length  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  degrees  of  longitude,  mea¬ 
sured  on  the  sphere,  diminish  as  they 
approach  either  pole.  Though  both 
are  distorted  by  this  plan,  the  true 
relative  proportion  of  each  is  retained. 
The  objection  inseparable  from  the  rep¬ 
resentation  of  a  curved  surface  on  flat 
paper  is,  that  if  a  chart  were  constructed 
to  represent  a  whole  hemisphere,  the  land 
in  high  latitudes  would  appear  more  and 
more  distorted,  and  at  the  Pole  would 
become  infinitely  so.  In  practice  this 


difficulty  does  not  occur,  as  charts  usual¬ 
ly  represent  only  a  small  extent  of  coast. 
For  great-circle  sailing  the  gnomic  or 
central  projection  is  used,  which  exhibits 
the  great  circ||^as  a  straight  line.  Those 
who  are  curfcus  on  this  subject  will  find 
it  discussed  in  the  ‘  Transactions  of  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society.’  * 

In  charts  for  coasting  purposes,  or  for 
the  use  of  pilots,  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  globe  is  represented  at  once,  and  no 
sensible  error  results  from  considering 
such  surface  a  plane.  Charts  of  this  de¬ 
scription  are  thence  called  plane  charts. 
On  all,  whatever  the  plan  on  which  they 
are  projected,  the  coast,  with  its  light¬ 
houses  and  headlands,  is  laid  down  with 
the  greatest  accuracy.  The  rocks,  banks, 
and  shoals,  the  channels  with  their  biioys, 
the  local  currents  and  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  tides,  are  mentioned. 
'I'he  depth  of  water  all  along  the  coast  is 
noted  in  fathoms,  and,  if  necessary,  in 
feet.  Roman  numerals  here  and  there 
note  the  time  at  which  high-water  occurs 
on  the  days  of  full  moon  and  at  her 
change,  together  with  the  range  of  the 
tide.  From  these  data  can  be  ascertain¬ 
ed  the  correction  which  must  be  applied 
to  each  depth  of  water  noted  on  the 
chart ;  for  as  the  depth  varies  with  the 
ceaseless  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  the 
soundings  given  on  the  chart  are  only 
strictly  accurate  twice  in  each  lunar 
month,  and  then  only  for  a  very  few 
minutes.  In  some  places  on  the  earth’s 
surface  the  range  of  the  tide  between  high 
and  low  water  varies  forty  or  even  fifty 
feet.  In  the  open  sea  the  tides  rise  for 
about  six  hours  and  a  quarter,  and  fall 
for  a  like  period  ;  but  the  rise  or  fall  in 
each  hour  is  not  equal.  A  curious  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  may  be  observed  by  the 
following  plan  : — Describe  a  circle,  and 
divide  the  circumference  into  six  equal 
divisions  on  each  side,  one  for  each  hour 
of  the  tide  ;  divide  the  perpendicular  di¬ 
ameter  of  your  circle  into  as  many  parts 
as  there  are  feet  in  the  range  of  the  tide  ; 
connect  the  segments  of  the  circle  by 
lines  drawn  across  it,  and  the  range 
of  the  tide  corresponding  to  each  hour 
will  be  roughly  indicated  on  the  grad¬ 
uated  diameter.  From  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  figure  it  will  appear  that  at 
two  hours  from  high  or  low  water  the 
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tide  has  risen  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
range ;  at  three  hours,  half  its  range ;  at 
four  hours,  three-fourths ;  at  five  hours,  to 
within  a  sixteenth  of  tha  whole.  This 
method  will  give  results  Iteciently  ac¬ 
curate  for  practical  purpores,  though  it 
is  necessarily  varied  by  local  consider¬ 
ations. 

On  every  chart  there  is  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  compass-card,  giving  the  tnie 
north  and  the  magnetic  variation  at  the 
place.  From  this,  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
parallel  rulers,  the  bearing  of  any  object 
from  the  observer  can  be  at  once  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  ‘  day’s  w’ork  ’  on  board  ship  is  the 
final  result  of  all  obser\’ations,  of  what¬ 
ever  kind,  made  between  noon  and  noon, 
carefully  worked  out.  Sea  time,  unlike 
civil  time,  does  not  begin  from  midnight. 
Jan.  ist,  9  A.M.,  figures  at  sea  as  Dec. 
31st,  21  h.  Entries  are  made  at  regular 
inter\-als  of  the  courses  steered  and  the 
distances  run  on  each,  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  the  amount  of  leeway,  and  the 
deviation  of  the  compass  due  to  each 
position  of  the  ship’s  head,  as  ascertained 
when  the  ship  was  swung.  In  a  final 
column  is  entered  such  miscellaneous  in¬ 
formation  as  requires  record,  such  as  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  ship  at  the 
previous  noon,  with  the  bearing  and  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  port  or  intermediate  land  to 
be  reached.  Here,  too,  are  inserted  the 
variation  of  the  compass ;  the  direction 
and  hourly  rate  of  any  current  which 
may  have  affected  the  ship ;  the  sail  set, 
ships  spoken,  and,  in  fact,  the  thousand 
and  one  items  which  make  up  a  ship’s 
journal. 

Every  day  at  noon  the  ship’s  place  is 
deduced  from  this  record ;  each  course 
is  subjected  to  careful  analysis,  to  see 
how  far  it  is  affected  by  the  entries  in  the 
different  columns ;  and  the  true  course 
is  that  which  remains  when  all  the  cor¬ 
rections  have  been  applied.  It  is  a  some¬ 
what  tedious  process,  but  it  must  be  per¬ 
formed  with  the  greatest  care.  Each 
course  steered  during  the  day  and  night 
is  in  turn  submitted  to  similar  investiga¬ 
tion. 

When  the  ship  has  made  several  cours¬ 
es  in  succession,  her  track  is  a  zigzag, 
and .  the  direction  of  its  several  parts 
lies  more  or  less  athwart  of  each.  For 
all  these  actual  courses  and  distances  a 
single  equivalent  must  be  found,  which 


the  ship  would  have  described  had  she 
sailed  m  a  direct  line.  Finding  this 
course  ia  called  ‘  working  a  traverse.’ 

In  any  triangle  of  which  two  triangles 
and  a  side  are  known,  the  other  angle 
and  the  other  sides  can  be  calculated  by 
plane  trigonometry.  When  a  ship  sails 
in  any  direction  (except  due  north  and 
south),  her  course  makes  an  angle  with 
the  meridian  of  the  point  of  departure. 
A  vessel  sailing  21  miles  on  a  south-west 
course  makes  an  angle  of  45®  with  the 
meridian.  If  that  angle  be  laid  down 
on  paper,  and  at  the  distance,  oq  any 
convenient  scale  of  21  miles,  a  line  be 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  meridian,  we 
have  a  triangle  of  which  two  angles,  the 
course  and  the  right  angle,  and  one  of 
the  sides — 21  miles — are  known.  The 
other  two  sides  can  be  calculated  at 
once.  She  has  made  good  15  miles  to¬ 
wards  the  south  and  15  towards  the  west. 
The  sailor  may,  if  he  likes,  take  the  sum 
ready  calculated  out  of  a  ‘  traverse  table.’ 
When  each  course  has  been  resolved 
into  its  component  distances,  he  finds,  we 
will  say  for  argument,  that  on  the  whole 
during  the  day  he  has  sailed  90  miles  to 
the  south  and  75  miles  to  the  west. 
Again  he  goes  to  the  traverse  table,  and 
ascertains  that  these  distances  give  a 
course  of  S.  40®  W. ;  distance,  1 17  miles. 
The  quickest  way  for  a  moderately  skil¬ 
ful  computer  is  to  X)erform  the  work  by 
trigonometry,  because  the  finding  both 
of  course  and  distance  comes  under  that 
case  of  plane  trigonometry  in  which  both 
sides  and  the  included  right  angle  being 
known,-  it  is  required  to  find  the  other 
angle  and  the  hypothenuse. 

There  remains  but  one  thing  to  com¬ 
plete  the  ‘  day’s  work.’  The  distance 
run  east  and  west  is  called  the  depart¬ 
ure  ;  it  is  arrived  at  in  nautical  miles, 
but  as  the  fraction  of  a  degree  of  longi¬ 
tude  represented  by  a  nautical  mile  va¬ 
ries  w’ith  the  latitude,  it  is  necessary  to 
turn  this  departure  into  difference  of 
longitude.  This  is  done  either  by  con¬ 
sulting  tables  in  which  the  correspond¬ 
ing  numbers  are  ready  calculated,  or  by 
trigonometry.  The  difference  of  latitude 
and  longitude  thus  found  is  applied  by 
addition  or  subtraction  to  the  lat.  x 
long^’,  which  was  left  on  the  previous 
day. 

This  account  of  a  day’s  work  by  dead 
reckoning  will  show  the  patience  v/ith 
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which  every  small  detail  must  be  correct¬ 
ed  at  sea ;  but  even  with  all  his  care,  the 
mariner  who  trusts  to  dead  reckoning 
alone  must  fall  into  error.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  most  skilful  helmsman  to  keep 
exactly  on  his  allotted  compass-course 
in  a  rough  sea.  'I’he  ship  moves  in 
a  path  more  or  less  serpentine  by  the 
action  of  the  waves,  and  an  error  of 
half  a  point  in  the  course  causes  an 
error  amounting  to  nearly  of  the 

distance  run.  This  and  the  difficulty  of 
accurately  ascertaining  the  actual  dis¬ 
tance  made  good,  lead  the  seaman  who  is 
possessed  of  good  instruments,  and  skil¬ 
ful  in  their  use,  to  rely  more  on  his  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  sun  and  stars  than  on 
his  dead  reckoning.  This  is  particularly 
tl>e  case  with  regard  to  latitude.  When 
latitude  by  dead  reckoning  and  latitude 
by  observation  differ,  the  latter  is  unhes¬ 
itatingly  preferred.  It  is  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  witli  regard  to  longitude.  The  obser¬ 
vation  itself  is  more  complex,  and  affords 
greater  opportunity  of  error ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  usual  not  to  reject  longitude  by 
dead  reckoning  until  that  obtained  by 
observation  has  been  confirmed  by  repe¬ 
tition. 

Our  readers  will  be  better  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  reason  of  the  confidence  shown 
in  the  one  case,  and  the  distrust  on  the 
other,  if  we  describe  as  far  as  can  be  done, 
without  calling  in  the  aid  of  mathemat¬ 
ics,  the  manner  in  which  both  latitude 
and  longitude  are  obtained  from  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  heavens.  And  since  unpro¬ 
fessional  readers  may  well  be  pardoned  if 
their  memory  fails  to  recall  without  effort 
the  astronomical  details  upon  which  the 
theory  of  nautical  science  is  based,  we 
make  no  apology  for  refreshing  their 
memory  as  to  the  significance  of  certain 
terms,  which,  however  familiar  to  sailors 
or  star-gazers,  are  mot  necessarily  so  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on  that 
although  for  the  practical  work  of  naviga¬ 
tion  very  little  of  the  science  of  astrono¬ 
my  is  required,  that  little  must  be  known 
with  the  most  refined  accuracy  ;  the  true 
position  of  an  observed  object  must  be 
known  not  only  approximately,  but  to  a 
second. 

With  .celestial  weighings  and  measur¬ 
ings,  with  great  cosmical  speculations, 
with  the  foretelling  of  eclipses  and  the 
calculation  of  the  orbits  of  comets,  sailors 


have  no  concern :  such  matters  interect 
them  only  in  common  with  other  astrono¬ 
mers,  but  do  not  enter,  as  a  rule,  into  the 
simple  calculations  by  which  they  find 
their  way  about  the  ocean.  Owing  10 
the  constant  rotation  of  the  earth,  every¬ 
thing  in  the  heavens  seems  to  be  in  a 
state  of  constant  change.  Seen  from 
some  distant  star,  the  whole  would  ap¬ 
pear  orderly  and  simple  ;  seen  from  our 
whirling  globe,  on  which  every  inhabi¬ 
tant  presents  his  head  and  his  heels  al¬ 
ternately  to  a  given  spot  in  space,  all  these 
movements  present  an  apparent  confu¬ 
sion,  which  must  be  carefully  unravelled 
before  any  observation  of  them  can  be 
of  any  practical  use.  The  necessity  of 
this  extreme  nicety  will  be  apparent  when 
we  remember  the  startling  extent  to 
which  a  small  error  in  an  observation 
will  vitiate  the  result  of  a  calculation. 

The  face  of  a  watch  is  divided  into 
sixty  minutes.  A  circle,  by  common 
consent  of  mathematicians,  is  divided  in¬ 
to  360°  ;  consequently,  one  minute  on 
a  watch-face  subtends  an  angle  of  6°. 
Now,  in  a  lunar  obser\’ation,  a  mistake  of 
i'  (oneniinute)  of  angular  distance  would 
produce  an  error  of  two  minutes  in  time,  or 
30  geographical  miles  at  the  equator  ;  so 
that  an  error  of  angle  amounting  to  ^^oth 
part  of  the  arc,  which  on  our  watches 
designates  a  minute  of  time,  w'ould  put 
an  observer  30  miles  out  of  his  reckon¬ 
ing  at  the  equator,  or  proportionately  less 
as  he  approached  the  Pole.  In  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel  the  error  would  be  about 
19  miles,  but  even  that,  it  will  be  con¬ 
ceded,  is  a  great  punishment  for  so  small 
a  mistake. 

Every  one  knows,  of  course,  that  his 
zenith  is  that  part  of  the  heavens  which 
is  immediately  vertical  to  him.  But  in 
navigation  we  must  do  more  than  accept 
this  as  a  general  truth ;  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  as  no  two  persons,  however  close 
together,  can  stand  in  the  same  spot  at 
the  same  time,  so  no  two  can  have  the 
same  zenith  ;  and  each  observer  must  be 
prepared  to  define  the  position  of  his  ze¬ 
nith  so  accurately,  that  if  he  be  standing 
when  he  makes  his  observation  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away  from  another  person  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  similar  observation,  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  them  on  the  earth  can  be 
measured  by  comparing  their  respective 
calculations. 

The  natural  idea  in  one’s  mind  is  that 
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his  zenith  is  the  highest  point  in  space  ; 
it  must  be  thoroughly  understood  that 
such  a  supposition  is  erroneous.  At  this 
moment  our  head  is  turned  toward  some 
particular  star.  1  welve  hours  hence  our 
feet  will  point  towards  that  same  star. 
At  midsummer  in  England  w’e  see  the 
noonday  sun  apparently  about  halfway 
in  the  heavens,  between  our  zenith  and 
horizon.  At  that  moment  a  man  on  the 
equator  sees  it  exactly  in  his  zenith,  one 
at  the  Pole  sees  it  on  his  horizon,  and 
one  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  w’ho 

‘  Turns  his  head  to  other  stars 
And  breathes  in  converse  seasons,’ 

looks  at  the  sun  upside  down,  and  regards 
his  lower  limb  as  uppermost.  Each  is 
standing  what  he  calls  upright,  yet  each 
is  forming  an  angle  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel  with  the  other.  That  angle,  in 
the  case  of  any  two  persons,  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  number  of  geographical 
miles  that  separates  them  turned  into  de¬ 
grees  and  minutes,  sixty  miles  to  a  de¬ 
gree.  The  centres  of  gravity  of  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  London,  a  sailor  on  board 
ship  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  a  person 
at  Aden,  diverge  by  more  than  half  a 
right  angle  each  from  the  other. 

The  meridian  of  a  place  or  person  is 
a  great  circle  of  the  heavens  drawn  from 
the  North  Pole  of  the  heavens  (close  to 
the  Polar  star)  to  the  South  Pole,  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  zenith  of  the  person  on 
its  way.  As  each  person,  however  close 
to  another,  has  a  different  zenith,  so  each 
must  have  a  different  meridian  ;  and  the 
angle  made  at  the  Pole  by  the  two  me¬ 
ridians  is  the  difference  of  longitude  be¬ 
tween  them.  For  that  reason  the  sun’s 
hour-angle — that  is,  the  angle  made  by 
the  sun’s  meridian  with  the  meridian  at 
any  place — is  apparent  time  at  that  place. 
A  true  idea  may  be  substituted  for  this 
technical  expression  by  supposing  all  the 
figures  excej)t  XII.  expunged  from  the 
face  of  a  watch,  and  the  hour-hand  fixed 
at  XII.  Let  the  pivot  of  the  hands  rep¬ 
resent  the  North  Pole,  and  the  watch- 
face  be  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  on 
which  XII.  marks  the  south.  The  hour- 
hand  will  be  the  meridian  of  the  obser¬ 
ver,  and  the  minute-hand  the  meridian 
of  the  sun.  As  the  sun  advances,  the 
constantly  changing  angle  made  at  the 
Pole  by  his  meridian  with  that  of  the  ob¬ 
server  is  the  sun’s  hour-angle,  and  equals 


apparent  time  at  the  place  of  observation. 
.All  hour  -  angles  are  measured  on  the 
equator,  because  that  great  circle  is  every¬ 
where  90®  distant  from  the  Pole.  The 
problem  of  finding  the  sun’s  hour-angle  is 
one  of  the  most  important  to  modern  navi¬ 
gators,  for  by  it  they  get  the  local  time 
wherewith  to  compare  Greenwich  time  as 
shown  by  chronometer  :  the  difference  of 
the  two  times  is  the  difference  of  longi¬ 
tude.  VV’e  shall  presently  state  how  this 
operation  is  performed. 

There  is  a  point  upon  which  sailors  are 
obliged  to  bestow  the  greatest  attention 
— that  is  the  rapid  change  in  the  declina¬ 
tion  of  the  sun.  The  declination  of  any 
heavenly  body  corresponds  to  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  a  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,*  and  is  the  distance  of  that  body 
from  the  plane  of  the  equator.  But  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets  change  their  de¬ 
clination  from  one  minute  to  another, 
while  that  of  the  stars  is  invariable.  The 
reason  is  that  the  bodies  belonging  to 
the  solar  system  continually  rise  and  fall 
in  space  as  they  circle  round  their  com¬ 
mon  centre,  with  an  orderly  motion 
which  differs  in  the  case  of  each  planet. 
They  move  in  circles,  which  lie  some¬ 
times  above  and  sometimes  below  the 
plane  of  the  earth’s  flotation,  and  conse¬ 
quently  their  position  relatively  to  the 
earth’s  equator  is  in  a  state  of  continual 
change.  The  plan  adopted  in  the  ‘  Nau¬ 
tical  Almanac  ’  is  to  give  the  declination 
for  each  day  at  noon,  und  an  adjacent 
column,  headed  difference  for  one  hour, 
gives  the  means  of  correcting  the  given 
quantity  for  any  intennediate  time. 

Sailors  depend  on  an  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  sun's  declination  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  position  of  the  equator,  which 
is  the  basis  of  all  calculations  in  which 
the  sun  is  observed.  But  we  have  al¬ 
ways  thought  that  the  explanation  of  or¬ 
dinary  astronomical  text-books  on  this 
point  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
‘  words  that  darken  counsel.’  'I'he  plane 
in  which  the  earth  moves  yearly  round 
the  sun  may  be  conceived  of  as  the  sur¬ 
face  of  an  ocean  in  which  both  earth  and 
sun  float,  half  immersed.  Neither  earth 
nor  sun  sw'im  upright  in  this  ocean. 
The  Northern  pole  of  tlw  sun,  like  the 


*  Celestial  latitude  is  a  different  thing.  It 
refers  to  a  set  of  circles  of  which  the  .ecliptic 
is  the  equftor. 
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mast  of  a  lopsided  ship,  leans  over 
slightly  towards  the  point  in  space  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  earth  in  September.  The 
earth  inclines  her  northern  axis  towards 
the  sun  in  summer,  and  receives  his  direct 
rays  as  it  were  on  her  forehead  as  she 
bends ;  that,  is  above  her  equator.  As  she 
circles  round  him,  her  axis  still  maintains 
the  same  angle  with  her  plane  of  flota¬ 
tion,  and  points  always  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  ;  so  that  in  winter  the  earth  leans 
her  North  Pole  away  from  the  sun,  and 
receives  his  direct  rays  below  the  equa¬ 
tor.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  earth, 
while  floating  evenly  round  the  sun  on  the 
ocean-plane  of  the  ecliptic,  appears  to 
the  dweller  on  her  surface  to  rise  and  fall 
during  her  annual  orbit ;  and,  during  that 
time  she  daily  revolves  on  her  own  axis. 
If  a  ray  from  the  sun  could  score  the 
point  at  which  it  impinged  upon  the 
earth,  a  spiral  track  of  365  circles,  all 
nearly  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  all  ly¬ 
ing  between  the  tropics,  would  be  traced 
up(>n  her  surface  in  a  year. 

Unless  the  sailor  gets  his  declination 
accurately  and  applies  it  correctly,  he 
will  observe  the  sun  in  vain.  We  have 
heard  of  an  instance  in  which  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  declination  was  applied  the 
wrong  way  in  obtaining  the  latitude,  and 
the  ship  made  the  Orkney  Islands  instead 
of  the  Channel  in  a  voyage  from  Ameri¬ 
ca.  In  another  instance,  given  by  Raper, 
a  similar  error  in  rounding  Cape  Horn 
involved  the  ship  in  the  South  Polar  ice  ! 

The  rotation  of  the  earth  on  her  axis  is, 
in  point  of  time,  the  only  perfect  regular 
motion  known  in  astronomy.  .A  star  enters 
the  field  of  a  telesco{>e  directed  to  the 
heavens,  and  immovably  fixed  in  its  place, 
at  a  given  hour  :  in  exactly  23h.  56m. 
4s.,  the  same  star  will  pass  the  cross 
wires  of  that  telescope  again.  But  owing 
to  the  movement  of  the  earth  in  her  year¬ 
ly  orbit,  the  sun  takes  four  minutes  lon¬ 
ger  than  a  star,  for  by  the  time  the  earth 
has  completed  one  of  her  daily  revolu¬ 
tions,  she  has  slipped  away  a  degree  to 
the  west,  and  has  to  turn  for  four  min¬ 
utes  more  before  she  again  brings  the 
telescope  to  bear  upon  the  sun.  It  is, 
however,  so  important  in  the  daily  affairs 
of  life  that  our  time  should  be  regulated  by 
the  sun,  that  we  disregard  the  fact  of  his 
reappearance  upon  our  meridian  not  be¬ 
ing  coincident  with  a  revolution  of  the 
earth.  We  even  disregard  the  still  more 
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important  fact  that  the  sun’s  apparent 
motion  is  not  uniform,  and  is  sometimes 
behind  and  sometimes  before  the  time 
which  is  shown  by  well-regulated  clocks. 
This  correction  amounts  sometimes  to  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  But  the  variation  is 
uniform,  and  corrects  itself  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  Therefore  astronomers 
have  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  a  ficti¬ 
tious  sun,  whose  motion  shall  be  sup¬ 
posed  perfectly  regular,  and  they  apply 
to  the  actual  sun  a  correction,  under  the 
name  of  equation  of  time,  which  shall 
reduce  apparent  time  as  shown  by  the 
sun  to  what  it  would  be  if  his  motion 
were  uniform.  The  mean  time,  then,  of 
the  interval  between  the  sun’s  quitting  a 
given  meridian  and  returning  to  it  again 
is  divided  into  24  hours  ;  and  as  the  equa¬ 
tor  is  divided,  like  other  circles,  into 
360°,  21  hours  is  equal  to  360°,  i  hour  is 
equal  to  15®,  i  minute  to  15',  and  i  sec¬ 
ond  to  15*  of  arc.  For  converting  arc 
and  time,  the  rule  is,  multiply  the  arc  by 
four ;  this  will  turn  degrees  of  arc  into 
minutes  of  time,  and  minutes  of  arc  into 
seconds  of  time.  To  convert  time  into 
arc,  turn  the  hours  into  minutes  and  di¬ 
vide  by  four.  We  can  say,  indifferently, 
that  the  sun  is  distant  from  a  given  me¬ 
ridian  39°  15',  or  that  it  is  distant  from  it 
2  hours  I  minute.  In  fact,  arc  and  time 
are  convertible  terms ;  consequently,  if 
we  know  the  difference  of  time  between 
two  places,  we  know  their  difference  of 
longitude.  We  employ  any  given  place 
as  a  standard,  and  apply  our  difference 
of  time  to  the  local  mean  time  of  that 
place,  and  so  we  have  our  absolute 
longitude.  The  Dutch  take  as  their 
standard  of  comparison  the  meridian  of 
the  Peak  of  Tenerifle ;  the  French 
choose  Paris ;  Englishmen  take  Green¬ 
wich  Observatory  ;  it  matters  not,  all  we 
want  is  correct  interval  of  time ;  and 
provided  that  is  obtained,  any  place  may 
be  assumed  as  a  standard  to  compare 
with. 

The  simplest  of  the  astronomical  prob¬ 
lems  used  at  sea  is  the  discovery  of  the 
latitude.  The  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  mariner  are  few,  but  the  operation  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  to  the  mind, 
owing  to  its  neatness  and  certainty.  The 
problem  is  to  measure  the  distance  of  the 
observer’s  zenith  from  the  equator ;  but 
neither  the  zenith  nor  the  equator  are 
palpable  to  the  eye ;  all  the  observer  can 
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actually  see  is  the  sun  shining  in  the  must  be  subtracted  from  the  observed 
heavens  and  the  horizon  line  where  the  altitnde. 

sea  seems  to  meet  the  sky.  The  sextant  A  third  correction  is  owing  to  the  re¬ 
will  give  the  arfgular  distance  between  fraction  of  the  atmosphere.  The  light  from 
the  sun  and  the  horizon,  and  the  nauti-  a  heavenly  body  is  diverted  from  a  direct 
cal  almanac  gives  the  sun*s  declina-  line  in  coming  to  the  observer’s  eye. 
tion.  The  rest  is  a  matter  of  easy  cal-  This  aberration  varies  from  0  at  the 
culation.  Suppose  the  sun’s  altitude  zenith  (where  light  comes  through  the 
to  be  by  observation  35°,  and  his  de-  earth’s  atmosphere  perpendicularly  and 
clination  by  nautical  almanac  (or  cal-  undergoes  no  refraction)  to  34'  at  the 
cufation)  23®  S.,  the  two  added  together  horizon.  The  amount  at  every  altitude 
will  give  the  position  of  the  equator ;  is  found  in  nautical  tables.  T'he  cor- 
but  as  the  zenith,  though  marked  by  no  rection  for  refraction  must  be  subtracted, 
visible  indication,  is  known  to  be  distant  Parallax  must  next  be  considered.  In 
from  the  horizon  90°,  it  follows  that  the  all  observ'ations  the  earth  is  regarded  as 
zenith  must  be  32°  from  the  equator,  a  point,  and  all  obsei^ed  altitudes  are  re- 
The  latitude  then  is  32®  N.  In  practice,  duced  to  what  they  would  appear  if  ob- 
as  may  be  supposed,  the  problem  does  ser\’ed  at  the  centre  of  the  earth.  It  is 
not  present  itself  with  such  absolute  sim-  evident  that  a  heavenly  body  appears 
plicity.  There  are  certain  corrections  lower  to  a  spectator  on  the  surface  of 
which  must  always  be  applied  before  an  the  earth  than  it  would  to  one  viewing 
altitude  observed  by  a  sextant  can  be  the  same  body  from  the  centre  several 
used  as  an  element  of  a  calculation,  thousand  miles  below  him  ;  the  correc- 
The  first  correction  is  ‘  index  error.’  tion  for  parallax  must  therefore  be  added. 
Few  sextants  are  so  accurately  adjusted  Lastly,  in  observations  of  the  sun  it  is 
as  to  be  absolutely  free  from  error ;  but  usually  the  lower  part  of  the  sun  which  is 
repeated  observations  soon  detect  its  made  to  touch  the  horizon.  We,  how- 
amount,  and  as  it  vitiates  all  observa-  ever,  want  the  position  of  his  true  centre, 
tions  taken  by  the  same  instrument  in  an  and  not  that  of  his  lower  limb.  The 
equal  degree,  each  observer  usually  puts  semi-diameter  of  the  sun  varies  slightly 
down  index  error  as  a  matter  of  course  in  proportion  to  our  distance  from  him. 
each  time  he  takes  an  angle.  Suppose  It  is  on  the  average  about  16',  which 
that  the  sextant  used  makes  all  angles  2  must  be  added  when  the  sun’s  lower  limb 
too  small,  2'  must  be  added  to  the  ob-  has  been  observed, 
served  altitude.  A  second  correction  is  Every  observed  altitude  must  be  cor- 
that  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  visible  rected  in  a  similar  way  before  it  can  be 
or  sea  horizon.  Sailors  call  it  the  dip.  used  in  a  calculation.  Stars,  however, 
The  visible  horizon  is  the  apparent  boun-  have  no  parallax ;  their  distance  is  so 
da^  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  but,  great  that  the  angle  subtended  by  the 
owing  to  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  the  earth’s  semi-diameter  is  inappreciable, 
higher  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  stationed  Neither  have  they  any  correction  for 
above  the  water  the  larger  the  circle  it  semi-diameter,  as  they  i)resent  the  ap- 
commands.  The  dip  depends  on  the  pearance  only  of  points  of  light, 
distance  in  nautical  miles  of  the  visible  Corrections  must  also  be  applied  to 
horizon.  To  the  eye  30  feet  above  the  the  declination ;  the  quantity  given  is 
sea  the  true  dip  is  6',  or  the  distance  of  for  noon  at  Greenwich,  but  the  declina- 
the  horizon  itself  is  about  5^  miles.  In-  tion  for  noon  under  any  other  meridian 
deed,  there  is  an  accidental  relation  be-  is  the  declination  for  a  time  differing 
tween  the  height  of  the  observer’s  eye  from  Greenwich  noon  by  the  amount  of 
and  the  distance  of  the  visible  horizon  longitude,  stated  in  time,  which  separates 
w’hich  is  easy  to  remember,  and  is  ac-  the  place  by  observation  from  the  first 
curate  enough  for  rough  computation,  meridian ;  but  we  will  not  weary  our 
The  distance  visible  in  miles  is  the  readers  by  insisting  further  on  our  main 
square  root  of  the  height  in  feet.  Thus  proposition  that  navigation  is  emi)hati. 
the  distance  of  the  horizon  when  the  ob-  cally  a  science  of  attention  to  minute 
server’s  eye  is  elevated  16  feet  is  4  miles,  details. 

4  being  the  square  root  of  16.  The  dip  The  latitude  may  also  be  found  by  the 
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meridian  altitude  of  a  star  or  planet,  or 
of  the  moon,  as  well  as  by  the  sun.  As 
the  object  is  to  discover  the  position  of 
the  equator,  any  heavenly  body  may  be 
used  of  which  the  decimation  is  accu¬ 
rately  known.  If  the  moon  is  employed, 
a  slight  complication  arises  in  conse¬ 
quence  cf  her  uneven  rate  of  change  of 
declination.  Sometimes  it  is  very  rapid, 
and  then  the  Greenwich  time  must  be 
known  with  j)recision,  in  order  to  obtain 
accurately  the  declination  for  the  instant 
of  observation. 

When  the  sun  or  a  star  is  off  the  me¬ 
ridian  the  latitude  maybe  obtained  from 
them  by  computing  the  distance  of  the 
sun  or  star  from  the  meridian,  or  by 
ascertaining  the  time  accurately  by  a 
chronometer,  and  calculating  from  these 
data  what  the  meridian  altitude  would 
be.  I'here  is  also  the  method  of  double 
altitudes,  in  which  the  difference  of  alti¬ 
tude  in  a  short  space  of  time  is  measur¬ 
ed,  and  the  corresponding  hour  angle 
found  by  computation ;  the  reduction  to 
the  meridian  is  then  calculated  for  the 
hour  angle  so  obtained.  Raper  gave  an 
account  of  this  method  in  the  tenth  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  ‘United  Service  Journal,’ 
and  he  tells  us  that  by  means  of  it  Com¬ 
mander  Graves,  of  H.M.’s  surveying  ves¬ 
sel  ‘  Mastiff,’  was  enabled  to  run  direct 
for  Malta  before  the  coming  on  of  a  ^re- 
ca/f,  or  north-east  gale,  to  which  another 
of  H.M.’s  ships  was  exposed.  We  are 
also  told  *  that  Sir  Edward  Owen  con¬ 
stantly  used  a  method  of  correcting  his 
latitude  by  account,  founded  on  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  computed  times  and 
that  actually  shown  by  a  chronometer. 
This  method  is  a  very  ingenious  one. 
Its  principle  is  this  ;  if  an  altitude  of  the 
sun  be  taken,  the  hour  angle  may  be 
comjiuted.  If  a  second  altitude  be 
taken,  a  second  hour  angle  may  be  in 
like  manner  computed  ;  but  the  latitude 
by  account  enters  into  each  computation  ; 
if,  therefore,  the  interval  of  time  computed 
by  the  two  observations  agrees  with  the 
interval  shown  by  the  chronometer,  the 
latitude  by  account,  one  of  the  principal 
elements  of  the  calculation,  is  obviously 
correct.  If  the  computed  interval  differs 
from  that  given  by  chronometer,  there  is 
an  error,  the  amount  and  nature  of  which 
can  be  calculated. 


*  Raper,  i.  245. 


There  are  other  methods  which  may 
be  employed ;  indeed,  skilful  observers 
can  hardly  be  at  a  loss  day  or  night  for 
some  means  of  finding  their  latitude, 
though  ordinary  mariners,  it  is  needless 
to  observe,  prefer  to  adhere  as  a  rule  to 
the  simple  plan  of  meridian  altitudes. 

Although  the  discovery  of  latitude  at 
sea  is  comparatively  easy,  finding  the 
longitude  is  by  no  means  so  easy.  Co¬ 
lumbus  could  find  his  latitude,  but  Nel¬ 
son  could  make  but  an  indifferent  gugss 
at  his  longitude.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  in  Nelson’s  time 
the  feat  of  finding  the  longitude  was  the 
cherished  triumph  of  a  few  esoteric  na¬ 
val  philosophers,  and  their  methods  were 
so  cumbrous  and  difficult  as  to  be  only 
practised  by  a  few.  The  problem  sounds 
simple  enough.  If  we  know  at  any  in¬ 
stant  what  o’clock  it  is  with  us,  and  what 
o’clock  it  is,  say  at  Greenwich,  we  have 
only  to  turn  time  into  arc  to  express  our 
difference  of  longitude  with  Greenwich. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  ascertaining  ac¬ 
curately,  at  a  given  instant,  the  two  times. 
If  any  instantaneous  phenomenon  could 
be  simultaneously  observed  at  the  place, 
the  longitude  of  which  is  refiuied,  and  a 
jilace  with  which  it  is  wished  to  compare 
it,  the  matter  could  be  done  at  once.  For 
instance,  supposing  such  a  portent  pos¬ 
sible,  two  stars  collide  in  space.  An  ob¬ 
server  at  Greenwich  and  another  under 
some  distant  meridian  observe  the  phe¬ 
nomenon.  The  time  of  the  occurrence 
was  with  the  Greenwich  observer  2  p.m., 
and  with  the  distant  observer  5.30  p.m. 
The  longitude  of  the  latter  would  be  52® 
30'  E.  But  such  a  case  supposes  two  con¬ 
certed  observations,  even  supjiosing  an  in¬ 
stantaneous  phenomenon  could  be  count- 
<;d  on  at  the  moment  the  longitude  was  re- 
(piired  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the 
sea  observer  should  be  presented  with  a 
set  of  observations,  ready  calculated,  with 
which  he  may  compare  those  made  by 
himself.  The  difficulties  even  in  this 
case  are  very  great. 

Of  all  the  plausible  methods  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  longitude  that  have  been  propos¬ 
ed,  two  only  now  survive.  One  is  by 
lunar  observation,  and  the  other  by 
chronometers. 

Philip  III.  of  Spain  offered  100,000 
crowns  to  any  one  who  could  solve  the 
problem,  and  the  States  of  Holland  pro- 
line  connecting  the  centre  of  the  earth 
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posed  a  reward  of  30,000  florins  for  the 
same  purpose.  About  1635,  John  Morin, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Paris,  sug¬ 
gested  a  method  of  solving  it  to  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  Morin’s  method  was  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  lunar  method  now  in 
use ;  but  there  were  no  lunar  tables  suf- 
hciently  accurate  to  work  by,  and  no  in¬ 
struments  sufficiently  delicate  to  observe 
with.  The  plan  was  therefore  rejected, 
though  Cardinal  Mazarin  gave  the  in¬ 
ventor  a  pension.  A  few  persons  thought 
that  the  lines  of  equal  magnetic  devia¬ 
tion  would  give  the  necessary  data,  but  the 
general  opinion  among  astronomers  point¬ 
ed  steadily  to  the  moon’s  motion  among 
the  stars  as  the  most  promising  pheno¬ 
menon  to  select;  Kepler,  in  1630,  w'as 
one  of  many  distinguished  men  who  rec¬ 
ommended  it.  At  length  in  1675  a  great 
step  in  advance  was  made;  Charles  II. 
erected  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Oreen- 
wich,  and  the  great  astronomer  Flamsteed 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it,’ with 
strict  instructions  to  devote  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  such  perfection  of  the  table  of 
motions  of  heavenly  bodies  as  w’ould 
render  it  possible  to  discover  the  much- 
desired  longitude  at  sea.  Flamsteed’s 
industry  gave  Sir  Isaac  Newton  the 
means  of  forming  his  celebrated  theory 
of  the  moon.  But  even  the  data  at  New¬ 
ton’s  disposal  were  still  insufficient,  and 
the  problem,  though  advanced,  remained 
still  unsolved.  The  difficulty  lay  in  the 
very  unequal  movement  of  the  moon. 
She  participates  in  the  annual  motion  of 
the  earth  round  the  sun,  but  all  the  time 
she  is  engaged  in  a  circular  movement 
of  her  own  round  the  earth.  Though 
apparently  moving  round  the  earth  in  a 
series  of  circles,  the  moon  really  pursues 
through  space  a  course  which  may 
roughly  delineated  by  a  circle  with  a 
slightly  serpentine  outline.  'I'he  earth 
moves  in  its  orbit  nearly  seventeen 
miles  in  a  second,  or  more  than  ten  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles  in  a  week.  But  although 
the  moon  in  twenty-nine  days  circles 
round  the  earth,  a  flowing  curve  drawn 
through  her  five  positions  show’s  that 
her  course  through  space  has  been,  not 
a  series  of  loops,  but  a  wavy  line. 

The  plane  in  which  this  motion  takes 
place  makes  an  angle  of  a  little  over  5® 
with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  She  is 
thus  generally  above  or  below  a  straight 


and  sun.  When  she  crosses  that  line,  if 
she  happens  to  be  either  at  the  full  or  at 
change,  an  eclipse  takes  place  :  in  the 
first  instance,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  by 
the  shadow  of  the  earth  ;  in  the  second, 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  by  the  body  of  the 
moon. 

The  result  of  this  complicated  move¬ 
ment  is  that  the  moon,  though  obeying 
laws  now  perfectly  understood,  was  ap¬ 
parently  so  irregular  in  the  times  of  her 
phenomena  as  to  baffle  accurate  predic¬ 
tion.  Whirling  round  the  earth  in  27 
days  7  h.,  43  m.,  1 1.5  s.,  the  moon  crosses 
the  meridian  at  intervals  of  24h.  48  m. 
on  an  average.  Thus,  if  she  passed  with 
the  sun  at  noon  on  one  day,  she  would 
be  48  m.  behind  him  on  the  next,  1  h.  36 
m.  in  arrear  the  day  after,  and  so  on.  At 
the  end  of  a  synodic  month,  or  29  days 
12  h.  14.  m.  2.87  s.,  she  again  crosses  at 
the  same  time  as  the  sun,  and  is  said  to 
be  in  conjunction.  We  have  given  the 
fractions  of  seconds  in  this  instance  to 
show  how  accurately  the  moon’s  motion 
is  now  known. 

Though  the  theory  of  the  moon  was 
not  very  perfect  in  the  time  of  Newton, 
this  was  of  the  less  consecpience  because 
the  instruments  then  in  use  were  too  rude 
in  construction  to  permit  of  the  accurate 
measurements  necessary  in  such  delicate 
operations.  But  w’hen  Hadley’s  reflecting 
quadrant  appeared  for  the  first  time,  an 
instrument  possessed  of  the  requisite 
delicacy  was  in  the  hands  of  observers. 
Dr.  Halley,  Flamsteed’s  successor,  em¬ 
ployed  much  time  in  perfecting  the  lunar 
tables,  and  his  work  was  continued  by 
Dr.  Bradley  and  Dr.  Maskelyne.  From 
their  observations  Professor  Meyer,  of 
Gottingen,  constructed  a  new  lunar  table, 
w’hich  was  published  by  order  of  the 
English  Board  of  Longitude  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Astronomer  Roy¬ 
al.  To  facilitate  its  use  Dr.  Maskelyne 
published,  in  1767,  an  Ephemeris,  which 
has  been  kept  up  every  year  since  then 
under  the  name  of  the  ‘  Nautical  Almanac.’ 

Maskclyne’s  tables  and  Hadley’s  sex¬ 
tant  together  were  found  nearly  to  suc¬ 
ceed  within  the  limit  of  one  degree  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne.  But 
the  necessary  calculations  were  of  such 
a  stupendous  nature  that  none  but  pro¬ 
fessed  astronomers  could  make  them. 
However,  the  principle  was  established. 
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and  every  succeeding  decade  saw  sim-  produce  a  resulting  error  of  30'  in  longi- 
plification  introduced  into  the  work,  so  tude,  or  30  miles  at  the  equator,  it  is 
that  the  lunar  observation  was  ultimately  easy  to  see  how,  with  every  care,  this 
brought  within  the  reach  of  persons  who  method,  beautiful  as  it  is,  leaves  a  great 
had  received  a  careful  nautical  educa-  margin  for  uncertainty, 
tion.  Again,  in  practice,  three,  if  not  four, 

It  was,  however,  and  even  now  is,  a  observers  are  required  ;  one  with  a  watch 
difficult  process.  The  theory  is  this :  to  take  the  exact  time  to  which  all  the 
The  distances  of  the  moon  from  various  observations  are  to  be  reduced ;  a  sec- 
stars  near  to  which  she  passes,  in  her  ond  to  take  the  altitude  of  the  sun-;  a 
course  through  the  sky,  are  given  in  third,  the  altitude  of  the  moon ;  while 
Greenwich  time  in  a  table  in  the  ‘  Nauti-  the  fourth  measures  the  angular  distance, 
cal  Almanac  ’  for  every  third  hour  of  the  unless  the  observer  chooses  to  compute 
day.  T'he  materials  for  correction  for  the  altitudes  successively  instead  of  ob- 
intermediate  times  are  also  given.  This  serving  them,  and  reduces  them  to  a  giv- 
table  of  lunar  distances  may  be  used  as  en  lime  by  computation.  All  this  leads 
a  clock  to  find  Greenwich  time,  by  ob-  to  a  very-  complicated  mode  of  proced- 
serving  with  a  sextant  the  angular  dis-  ure ;  in  the  most  skilful  hands  and  by  the 
tance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun  or  one  shortest  methods  a  couple  of  pages  must 
of  the  stars  mentioned  in  the  ‘  Almanac.’  be  closely  covered  with  figures  before 
Referring  then  to  the  table,  the  observer  the  result  appears ;  the  labor,  to  say 
computes  the  time  corresponding  to  the  nothing  of  the  chance  of  error,  naturally 
observed  angle,  and  thus  gets  his  rather  alarms  seamen,  who,  as  a  rule, 

‘  (ireenwich  date.’  He  must  ascertain  dread  intricate  calculations, 
by  a  separate  series  of  observations  his  It  would  not  be  possible  to  give  any 
own  local  time  at  the  exact  instant  of  actual  example  of  the  methods  pursued, 
his  lunar  observations.  .  Turning  the  dif-  Raper,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  has  in¬ 
ference  of  time  into  degrees,  he  obtains  vented  an  approximate  method  of  clear- 
the  longitude.  ing  the  lunar  distance  by  the  spherical 

But  though  the  theory  is  so  plain,  it  is  traverse  table.  For  ourselves,  we  had 
beset  with  difficulties.  Supposing  the  rather  trust  to  computations,  which  ap- 
angle  between  the  sun  and  moon  to  be  pear  to  us  quite  as  easy  to  use  as  the  ta- 
observed  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  bles..  Many  ways  of  performing  the  op- 
the  moon  appears  always  depressed  be-  eration  are  given  in  the  text-books, 
low  her  true  position  by  the  effect  of  Perhaps  the  simplest  is  a  method  given  by 
parallax,  while  the  sun  is  elevated  by  the  Raper,  which  is  a  slight  variation  of  that 
effect  of  refraction.  Therefore  the  angu-  commonly  known  among  seamen  as 
lar  distance  observed  with  a  sextant  is  not  ‘  Norie’s  Fourth  Method.’  The  invention 
the  same  as  the  distance  seen  from  the  of  it  has  been  attributed  to  Mendoza 
centre  of  the  earth,  for  which  alone  the  Rios,  though  successive  adapters  have 
nautical  tables  are  calculated.  Hence  simplified  the  original  calculation.  Its 
two  cases  of  oblique  spherical  triangles  great  merit  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  with- 
must  be  computed  before  the  observed  out  the  embarrassment  of  various  cases ; 
distance  can  be  corrected,  and  the  true  you  may  proceed  in  the  same  way,  what- 
distance  ascertained.  If  the  moon  is  ever  the  form  of  your  triangles,  and  log- 
the  lower  of  the  two  bodies,  it  is  evident  arithms  can  be  employed  requiring  four 
that  raising  her  will  diminish  the  appar-  places  of  figures  only.  Still  this  method 
ent  distance ;  that  is,  her  correction  of  is  said  by  Raper  to  be  but  an  approxima- 
distance  must  be  subtractive  ;  when  she  tion  ;  for  strict  accuracy  he  recommends 
is  the  higher  body,  it  is  generaly  additive,  a  solution  invented  by  a  P’rench  astrono- 
Exactly  the  converse  is  the  case  of  the  mer,  the  Chevalier  de  Borda,  to  whom 
sun  or  of  a  star.  Therefore  the  problem  seamen  are  indebted  for  many  improve- 
presented  to  the  calculator  is,  from  a  ments  in  their  art.  Itwashewho,  in  1787, 
spherical  triangle,  erroneous,  as  found  published  an  account  of  what  he  called 
by  observation  and  measurement,  to  ob-  a  ‘  cercle  de  reflexion,’  which  led  to  the 
tain  by  calculation  a  true  one.  Recall-  modification  of  Hadley’s  quadrant  into 
ing  a  remark  we  made  on  an  earlier  page,  the  sextant  now  in  use.  Borda’s  method 
that  an  error  of  i'  in  distance  would  differs  from  that  of  Mendoza  Rios,  in  that 
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we  find  by  calculation  the  true  distance 
directly  from  the  apparent  distance  and 
the  apparent  altitudes,  while  in  the  former 
we  find  only  the  corrections  which"  are  to 
be  applied  to  our  own  observation  of 
those  quantities. 

No  one  likes  extra  trouble,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  following  extract  from  Raper’s 
directions  for  the  lunar  observation  will 
suggest  to  some  minds  an  additional  rea¬ 
son  for  distaste  for  it : 

‘  The  observer  fixes  himself  firmly  in  a 
comer,  or  lies  on  his  back  on  the  deck, 
in  order  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  the 
sense  of  bodily  effort  and  inconvenience 
which  'disturbs  the  eye  and  the  atten¬ 
tion.’ 

We  have  heard  of  graceless  young  offi¬ 
cers  with  a  taste  for  caricature  making 
naerry  with  their  friends  at  the  expense 
of  a  stout  captain  lying  on  his  back,  and 
struggling  with  his  sextant  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  science  under  difficulties.  But 
we  trust  that  this  is  not  a  common  prac¬ 
tice. 

We  cannot  resist  giving  one  more 
extract  from  Lieut.  Raper’s  navigation. 
As  it  is  the  only  occasion,  so  far  as  we 
know — and  we  speak  of  his  book  as  of  a 
well-thumbed  friend — in  which  that  in¬ 
trepid  calculator  has  ever  admitted  the 
existence  of  a  difficulty,  the  objection 
may  reasonably  be  sujiposed  to  be  a  real 
one.  ‘  A  single  observation  is  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  affording  a  decisive  result :  great 
practice  is  necessary  for  measuring  the 
distance  successfully ;  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  so  many  small  corrections  as  are 
necessary  when  accuracy  is  required  is, 
even  with  extraordinary  care  and  some 
skill,  scarcely  compatible  with  extreme 
precision.’ 

Yet  lunar  observations  are  indispensa¬ 
ble  under  certain  circumstances ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  our  Arctic  Expedition  will  de¬ 
pend  for  longitude  almost  entirely  upon 
lunars ;  for  chronometers,  owing  to  rea¬ 
sons  given  further  on,  will  not  be  very 
reliable.  In  Captain  Parry’s  North- 
Westerly  Expedition  the  longitude  of  the 
farthest  point  was  determined  by  1500 
lunar  distances. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  pity,  at  least  many 
skilful  officers  regret  it,  that  the  method 
by  chronometer  has  in  practice  greatly 
superseded  the  lunar  ob^rvation.  The 
theory  of  this  is  certainly  simple  enough. 
It  is  to  set  a  watch  to  Greenwich  time  at 
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the  beginning  of  a  voyage,  and  refer  to 
it  whenever  Greenwich  time  is  wanted. 
The  difficulty  here  is  purely  mechanical. 
No 'chronometer  can  be  absolutely  de¬ 
pended  upon,  and  if  it  stops,  the  naviga¬ 
tor  must  resort  to  lunars  or  give  up  the 
hope  of  finding  his  longitude  at  all. 
Most  well-found  ships  carry  three  or 
even  more  chronometers,  and  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  unlikely  that  all  should  stop  ;  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  supposed  that  the  error  of 
one  is  likely  to  compensate  in  some  de¬ 
gree  the  error  of  another,  as  it  is  against 
the  doctrine  of  chance  that  all  the  errors 
should  be  in  the  same  direction.  No 
chronometer  as  yet  made  can  be  trusted 
to  go  with  the  same  accuracy  as  an  ob- 
ser\atory  clock ;  but  their  jierformance 
is  a  wonderful  triumph  of  human  skill 
and  ingenuity.  We  will  try  and  explain 
the  degree  of  dependence  which  can  be 
placed  on  them.  It  is  said  that  Gemma 
Frisius,  about  the  year  1530,  first  pro¬ 
posed  to  tell  the  longitude  by  carrying  a 
time-piece  accurately  giving  the  time  un¬ 
der  a  known  meridian.  The  state  in 
which  horological  machines  were  at  that 
time  prevented  his  accomplishing  the  de¬ 
sign.  The  idea,  however,  once  suggest¬ 
ed,  was  valuable.  Harrison,  an  English 
watch-maker,  was  at  last  able  to  produce 
a  time-piece  which  was  sufficiently  accu¬ 
rate  to  gain  the  whole  reward  of  20,000/. 
offered  by  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne.  It  is 
historically  though  not  otherwise  interest¬ 
ing  to  note,  that  though  the  reward  was 
paid  only,  we  think,  in  1774 — some  time, 
at  any  rate,  after  Captain  Cook’s  voyages 
in  1772-3,  when  the  prize  instrument 
w’as  tried — Harrison  had  made  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  chronometer  as  far  back  as  1726. 
This  machine,  placed  on  board  a  ship 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Ivongitude,  procured  for  him  a  gratuity 
from  (kivemment,  and  a  desire  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  labors.  From  1726  to  the  date 
of  Captain  Cook’s  voyage  Mr.  Harrison 
seems  to  have  been  without  a  rival.  He 
reported  himself  ready  for  the  official 
trial  in  1764,  and  set  sail  for  Barbadoes. 
On  arrival,  the  error  of  the  chronometer, 
allowing  for  its  given  rate,  was  found  to 
be  43  seconds ;  and  on  the  return  of  the 
vessel  to  England  the  instrument  was  but 
54  seconds  in  error,  allowing  for  its  de¬ 
clared  rate.  A  committee  was  then  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Board  of  I..ongitude  to 
take  the  machine  to  pieces  and  report 
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on  its  construction.  They  declared  them- 
clves  satisfied  both  as  to  theory  and  per¬ 
formance  ;  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
reward  should  be  paid  as  soon  as  a  mak¬ 
er  could  be  found  to  execute  Harrison’s 
plan  with  equal  success.  This  task  was 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Larkom  Kendal,  and 
the  chronometer  made  by  him  on  Harri¬ 
son’s  lines  was  handed  over  to  Mr.  Wales, 
and  sent,  under  charge  of  that  astrono¬ 
mer,  round  the  world  with  Captain  Cook. 
It  is  now  exhibited  at  the  United  Service 
Institution. 

Hr.  Hutton  says  that  this  machine 
]>erformed  even  better  tha  Harrison’s. 
In  1774  a  new  Act  was  passed,  offering 
a  fresh  reward  to  still  further  stimulate 
makers  to  increased  accuracy,  and  to  re¬ 
ward  them  for  expensive  and  tedious 
itivestigations  necessarily  undertaken. 
From  this  time  constant  improvements 
took  place,  but  the  history  of  them  is 
mixed  up  with  a  very  pretty  quarrel,  in 
which  the  Board  of  Longitude,  the 
watch-makers.  Dr.  Maskelyne  (the  As¬ 
tronomer  Royal),  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
(President  of  the  Royal  Society),  and  a 
free  lance  named  Dalrymple,  apparently 
a  hasty  friend  of  Sir  Joseph’s,  all  took 
part.  The  engagement  was  begun  by 
Mr.  Mudge,  a  chronometer-maker,  who 
published  a  ‘  Narrative ;’  Dr.  Maskelyne, 
an  ‘  Answer  to  the  Narrative ;’  Mr. 
Mudge,  a  ‘  Reply  to  the  Answer.’  Then 
came  the  Report  ot  the  Commissioners 
of  Longitude,  followed  by  ‘  An  .Appeal,’ 
by  Sir  Joseph  Banks;  then  Dalry’tnple, 
and  so  on.  It  seems  to  have  been  thought 
that  Dr.  Maskelyne  was  so  much  at¬ 
tached  to  the  lunar  method,  which  he 
had  so  great  a  hand  in  perfecting,  that 
he  was  unable  to  appreciate  the  merit  of 
other  inventions.  Dr.  Rees,  of  the  ‘  En¬ 
cyclopaedia,’  appears  to  have  taken  sides 
rather  warmly  against  the  .Astronomer 
Royal,  for  we  constantly  find  little  digs  at 
that  official,  which  appear  oddly  in  a 
learned  book — e.g.,  apropos  of  some 
unimportant  question  :  “  We  applied  to 
Dr.  Maskelyne  for  authentic  information, 
but,  with  his  usual  reserve,  the  doctor  de¬ 
clined  giving  us  any  information  on  the 
subject.’ 

Mr.  Mydge  the  younger,  after  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  death,  published  a  book  in  1779, 
at  which  time  eleven  chronometers  had 
been  sold  and  more  were  nearly  com¬ 
plete.  The  fact  will  give  a  tolerable 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXIII.,  No.  6 


measure  of  the  degree  to  which  they 
were  in  use  at  that  date.  Mudge ’s  chro¬ 
nometers  w’ere  sold  at  150  guineas  each, 
and  the  Admiralty  declined,  partly  on 
account  of  their  high  price,  to  give  any 
other  than  occasional  orders  for  the  use 
of  the  Navy.  There  is  a  letter,  as  we 
are  informed  by  the  courtesy  of  Sir 
George  Airy,  written  by  Captain  Hurd, 
R.N.,  then  hydrographer  to  John  Pond, 
Esq.,  at  that  time  Astronomer  Royal, 
dated  September  1821,  in  w'hich  he  says, 

‘  These  instruments  when  first  placed  in 
my  care  did  not  exceed  thirty ;’  but  the 
date  of  the  first  trust  is  not  given.'  Cap¬ 
tain  Hurd  proceeds  to  give  a  list  of  the 
chronometers  the  property  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  3d  of  September,  1821  ; 
their  number  was  13 1. 

At  the  present  time  the  number  of 
Government  chronometers  is  about  1090. 
Most  of  these  are  in  actual  service  ;  some 
are  at  the  depots  of  Portsmouth  and  De- 
vonport ;  some  in  the  hands  of  makers 
for  repairs,  and  14 1  at  the  Observatory. 
The  number  in  private  hands  must  be 
enormous.  Few  well-appointed  ships 
sail  without  carrying  at  least  three  of 
them,  but  there  is  no  means  of  making 
even  an  approximate  estimate  of  their 
number.  They  may  be  said  to  be  in  gen¬ 
eral  use. 

As  regards  the  degree  of  dependence 
which  may  be  placed  on  them,  those 
most  competent  to  judge  estimate  that, 
supposing  the  rate  of  a  chronometer  to 
have  been  determined  from  six  weeks’ 
rating  and  the  ship  then  goes  on  a  voyage 
of  six  weeks,  it  would  be  possible  and 
fair  to  suppose  that  the  mean  rate  may 
have  changed  10  seconds  of  time  per 
week,  and  this  change  of  rate  would  pro¬ 
duce  at  the  end  of  six  w’eeks  an  error  of 
I  minute  of  time,  or  at  the  equator  15 
miles  of  longitude,  about  9  miles  in  the 
English  Channel.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  in  practice  such  an  error 
would  occur ;  there  are  many  methods  of 
ascertaining  the  rate  of  a  chronometer, 
and  in  careful  hands  such  an  error  would 
be  noted  and  allowed  for,  at  any  rate, 
with  approximate  accuracy,  and  that  in 
result  would  be  the  same  as  if  no  varia¬ 
tion  of  rate  had  taken  place  at  all.  Be¬ 
sides,  observation  shows  that  where  more 
than  one  chronometer  is  used,  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  one  may  be  partly  depended  upon 
to  correct  the  variation  of  another,  and 
42 
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sequence  of  the  ship’s  head  having  been 
for  considerable  times  together  in  the 
same  direction.* 

The  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  me¬ 
thod  of  nautical  astronomy  now  required 
is  amply  sufficient ;  and  if  any  in¬ 
crease  of  stringency  is  found  practicable 
or  expedient,  owing  to  the  greater  spread 
of  education  or  the  increasing  popularity 
of  the  merchant  naval  service, it  had  better 
be  applied  in  demanding  more  ground¬ 
work  than  more  superstructure.  We  have 
already  observed  that  the  ingenuity  of 
mathematicians  has  been  applied  to  de¬ 
vise  formulae  which  should  be  easily  work¬ 
ed  without  a  preliminary  knowledge  of 
the  mathematical  considerations  on  which 
they  are  based.  We  venture  to  suggest, 
instead  of  requiring  applicants  to  take  up 
more  or  higher  subjects  in  navigation,  as 
it  is  said  the  Board  of  Trade  intend  to  do, 
that  the  questions  already  asked  should 
be  more  thoroughly  understood;  that 
formulae  should  not  be  used  without 
their  mathematical  proof,  and  that  an 
approj^riate  diagram  should  be  required 
to  accompany  every  solution  which  ad¬ 
mits  of  being  solved  by  construction.  It 
would  be  possible  to  pass  the  Board  of 
Trade  examinations  simply  by  learning 
formulae  by  rote,  and  applying  them  by 
means  not  much  to  be  distinguished  from 
what  is  called  ‘  rule  of  thumb.’  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  has  been  matter  of  considerable 
surprise  to  us  to  see  the  amount  and  extent 
of  information  which  our  merchant  navy 
officers  have  proved  themselves  to  pos¬ 
sess.  Every  man  holding  a  Board  of 
Trade  certificate  has  passed  through  an 
ordeal  of  which  we  can  say  from  obser¬ 
vation  that  it  is  most  thorough  and 
searching.  It  appears  to  us  faulty  only  in 
the  particular  just  noted.  A  master  must 
be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  bring  good 
testimonials  and  certificates  of  service, 
and  in  addition  to  good  writing,  the  first 
five  rules  of  arithmetic  and  logarithms ; 
he  must  be  able  to  do  a  day’s  work 
'*  with  the  distance  and  bearing  of  the 


*  The  distances  having  been  measured  by 
taking  the  mean  of  several  chronometers, 
some  of  which,  if  they  differed,  mmt  have  been 
wrong,  would  account  for  this  sufficiently 
without  any  fanciful  explanation. 


port  he  is  bound  to  by  Mercator’s  and 
the  other  usual  methods ;’  to  perform  all 
the  corrections  required  by  articles  in  the 
nautical  almanac ;  to  find  the  latitude 
(thus  far  the  same  rule  applies  to  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  certificate  of  a  mate)  by 
sun  and  star  both  on  and  off  the  meridi¬ 
an;  to  observe  and  calculate  the  amplitude 
of  the  sun,  and  deduce  the  variation  of 
the  compass  therefrom ;  to  observe  and 
compute  variation  by  azimuths ;  to  find 
the  longitude  by  chronometer  and  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  sun  ;  to  compare  and  keep 
the  rates  of  chronometers  ;  to  know  the 
law  of  the  tides,  and  ascertain  the  state 
of  the  tide  in  any  part  of  the  w’orld  by 
the  known  time  at  the  full  and  change  of 
the  moon ;  to  explain  the  nature  and 
mode  of  determining  the  extent  of  the 
attraction  of  the  ship’s  iron  on  the  com¬ 
pass.  He  must  also  pass  a  thorough  ex¬ 
amination  in  seamanship,  rigging  ships, 
shifting  large  spars,  masts,  sails,  &c. ; 
dealing  with  any  conceivable  kind  of 
wreck  ;  making  jury  rudders,  rafts,  and 
so  on ;  the  management  of  mortar  and 
rocket  lines  in  case  of  the  stranding  of 
the  vessel.  He  must  also  understand  sig¬ 
nalling,  so  as  to  know  at  a  glance  the  cha¬ 
racter,  and  in  many  cases  the  meaning, 
of  signals  made  without  the  signal-book. 
It  is  amusing  to  an  outsider  to  see  the 
certainty  with  which  candidates  tell  the 
subject-matter,  if  not  the  exact  meaning, 
of  ‘  a  hoist  ’  of  two,  three,  or  four  flags 
shown  by  the  examiner.  Not  least  im¬ 
portant  is  the  searching  examination  he 
will  undergo  as  to  the  ‘  rule  of  the  road 
at  sea.’  It  were  well  if  these  rules  were 
as  well  observed  as  they  are  accurately 
known.  Lastly,  he  is  examined  as  to  the 
pilotage,  lights,  buoys,  beacons,  shoals,  and 
mutual  bearings  of  places  of  some  one 
channel  or  sea  with  which  he  is  most  fa¬ 
miliar,  the  English  and  Irish  seas  being 
those  most  generally  proposed.  This 
summary  of  the  principal  heads  of  the 
examination,  which  is  carried  out  very 
conscientiously,  will  be  satisfactory  to 
those  who  look  to  see  our  mercantile 
navy  keep  pace  with  the  general  educa¬ 
tional  improvement  of  the  present  day. — 
Quarterly  Revie^v, 
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Of  all  the  marks  of  popular  affection 
on  the  broader  scale  which  can  be  given 
to  a  public  man,  scarcely  any  ‘is  more 
striking  than  the  familiar  adoption  of  his 
Christian  name  by  his  country,  a  title  of 
love,  which  absorbs  all  titles  of  honor. 
Had  we  placed  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Macleod  at  the  head  of  this  page,  Scot¬ 
land  at  least  would  have  regarded  it  doubt¬ 
fully,  not  quite  understanding  who  was 
meant  by  the  formal  appellation.  The 
man  who  bore  it  had  as  good  a  right  to 
such  distinctions  as  society  can  bestow 
as  any  man  in  these  islands.  His  tal¬ 
ents,  his  influence,  his  position  as  a  real 
power  in  the  country,  were  as  certain  and 
as  fully  acknowledged  as  even  his  friends 
could  desire  ;  respect  and  homage  follow¬ 
ed  him  wherever  he  went ;  and  that  pop¬ 
ular  applause,  which  is  never  so  adula¬ 
tory,  so  effusive  to  any  one  who  calls  it 
forth  as  to  a  great  orator,  was  his  with 
almost  unbroken  certainty  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  end  of  his  career.  But 
something  deeper,  tenderer,  closer  was 
in  the  bond  which  united  him  to  the  f>eo- 
ple  whom  he  loved.  He  was  something 
more  than  a  preacher,  something  more 
than  a  well-known  figure,  always  in  the 
front  of  public  life.  People  who  never 
saw  him  perhaps,  or  saw  him  only  afar 
off,  in  pulpits  and  platforms,  poor  peo¬ 
ple  and  great  people,  his  inferiors,  who 
would  not  have  ventured  on  further  fa¬ 
miliarity  than  respectful  listening,  had 
any  happy  chance  brought  them  in  to 
his  presence, — all,  of  whatever  degree, 
knew  him  as  “  Norman.”  The  name  of 
his  childhood  and  his  family  was  to  all 
Scotland  his  title  as  distinct  as  a  duke’s. 
Norman  Macleod ;  sometimes  the  Nor¬ 
man,  tout-court,  was  enough.  Who  could 
mistake  it  ?  Though  there  are  hundreds 
who  bear  the  same  naihe  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  there  was  but  one  about  whom  no 
one  could  be  at  any  loss.  Very  few  are 
the  men  who  are  thus  honored ;  it  means 
more  than  mere  notability — more  than 
fame.  In  this  case  it  meant,  above  all 
his  other  gifts — which  were  many — a  man 
in  whom  the  gift  of  brotherhood  was  su- 

'*  Memoir  of  Norman  Macleod,  D.D.  By  his 
Brother,  the  Rev.  Donald  Macleod,  B.A.  2 
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preme — the  friendliest,  most  sympathetic 
of  men  ;  the  ”  neighbor,”  in  true  evangel¬ 
ical  sense,  of  every  one  around  him,  he 
who  was  most  understanding  of  the  trou¬ 
bles  of  others,  most  quick  to  note  when 
they  were  moved  and  how,  and  to  whom 
no  gleam  of  human  feeling  was  indifferent. 
This  was  the  great  distinction,  above  all 
others,  of  the  remarkable  man  whom 
Scotland  has  lately  lost.  He  was  a 
Scotch  minister,  nothing  more, — incapa¬ 
ble  of  any  elevation  of  rank,  bound  to 
mediocrity  of  means  by  the  mere  fact  of 
his  profession,  never  to  be  bishop  of  any¬ 
where,  dean  of  anywhere,  lord  of  any¬ 
thing,  so  long  as  life  held  him — yet  every¬ 
body’s  fellow  wherever  he  went :  dear 
brother  of  the  Glasgow  working  men  in 
their  grimy  fustians ;  of  the  Ayrshire 
weavers  in  their  cottages  ;  dear  friend  of 
the  Sovereign  on  the  throne.  If  ever 
there  was  a  title  to  be  borne  with  a  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  heart  more  tender  than  pride, 
surely  this  was  the  one.  The  writer  of 
these  pages  saw  him  but  once,  never 
more,  and  thereuj>on  opened  the  flood¬ 
gates  of  the  soul  to  him  and  spoke — won¬ 
dering  afterwards  to  have  so  spoken — as 
dear  friend  speaks  to  dear  friend.  Why 
for  no  reason  on  earth  except  that  na¬ 
ture  compelled  it — that  the  man  was  such 
as  he  was — his  heart  open,  his  ear  ready, 
his  sympathy  given  ere  it  was  called 
for,  with  understanding  as  well  as  with 
feeling.  For  it  was  in  him  not  only  to 
feel  as  you  felt,  but  to  perceive  what  you 
meant — deepest  union  of  comprehensions. 
He  had  great  eloquence,  great  iK)wer 
great  talent,  and  many  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  genius — but,  above  all,  he  was 
the  most  brotherly  of  men. 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  far  the  habit  of 
rapid  and  exhaustive  biography  which 
belongs  to  the  age  is  good  in  the  main  ; 
but  here  is  an  instance  in  which  it  is  well 
done  to  supply  the  world  before  the  im¬ 
pression  of  his  character  has  at  all  faded, 
with  so  many  more  souvenirs  and  kind¬ 
ly  recollections  of  a  man  who  was  the 
friend  of  his  country  and  generation.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  his  works  will  live  an  in¬ 
dependent  life  after  him  ;  rather,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  found  that  their  popularity  de¬ 
pended  upon  his,  not  his  upon  theirs ; 
and  his  personal  claims  must  fade,  as 
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those  who  knew  him  follow  him  into  the 
unknown.  The  perspective  of  history, 
which  reduces  so  many  figures  that  were 
foremost  to  a  secondary  level,  is  cruel  to 
such  a  memory ;  it  ignores  the  tender 
shades  of  character,  the  warm,  living  at¬ 
mosphere  of  contemporaiy  influence,  and, 
gazing  coldly  across  the  ages,  requires 
that  men  should  fall  into  one  of  its  long 
processions,  or  take  a  formal  place  in 
some  classified  group.  But  the  men  who 
touch  our  hearts  most,  are  those  who 
cannot  be  classified,  who  fall  into  no  for¬ 
mal  line.  Mr.  Donald  Macleod’s  book, 
however,  may,  we  think,  be  taken  as  ad¬ 
dressed  rather  to  the  warm  appreciation 
of  contemporaries  than  to  posterity. 
'I’hat  it  should  become  one  of  those  mem- 
oires pour  sen'ir  which  are  so  valuable  to 
the  makers  of  history,  is  a  natural  but 
secondary  result.  Its  first  destination  is 
the  reader  of  to-day,  who  has  enough 
knowledge  of  its  subject  to  make  further 
details  of  him  at  once  grateful  and  in¬ 
structive.  There  are  no  materials  of 
history  more  suggestive  than  portraits ; 
but  yet  they  are  painted  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  friends  and  lovers  of  the  person  they 
represent.  This  book  is  a  portrait,  not 
a  historical  picture  ;  and  it  is  so  well  and 
modestly  done,  that  it  may  be  taken  as 
an  example  by  writers  who  have  such  a 
delicate  piece  of  work  in  hand.  The 
grave  is  scarcely  more  than  closed  over 
the  well-known  figure  here  reproduced 
for  us,  and  nothing  could  have  been 
easier  than  to  fill  up  the  rapid  record 
with  gossip  such  as  is  dear  to  all  vulgar 
minds,  and  even,  as  recent  publications 
show,  has  attractions  for  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  which  it  is  humiliating  to  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge.  Nothing,  however,  of 
the  kind  is  to  be  found  here.  No  strain 
upon  the  modesty  of  nature,  no  unneces¬ 
sary  betrayal  of  private  life  is  in  these  vol¬ 
umes.  They  tell  us,  indeed,  more  than 
we  knew  of  the  common  friend  whom 
this  age  has  lost,  but  in  such  a  way  as 
cannot  hurt  the  tenderest  prejudices  of 
affection.  The  genial  image  known  to 
all  suffers  no  vulgarising,  no  diminution 
here.  It  is  true  that  all  who  knew  Dr. 
Macleod  must  have  been  prepared  to  say 
what  the  poet  says  boldly  of  our  greatest 
modern  general — 

“  Whatever  records  come  to  light. 

He  never  will  be  shamed 
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but  it  was  not  so  sure  that  there  might  not 
have  been  details  of  more  familiar  know¬ 
ledge  which  would  jar  upon  the  .tastes 
or  disturb  the  instincts  of  a  public  wider 
than  that  world  in  which  Norman  Mac¬ 
leod  was  born  and  trained.  Even  the 
difference  of  nations  makes  sometimes 
just  that  subtle  indescribable  difference 
in  manners  which  has  the  effect  of  a  dis¬ 
cord,  in  contemporary  narrative.  We 
make  bold  to  say,  however,  that  there  is 
scarcely  anything  of  the  kind  in  this  close 
and  minute  j)ersonal  history.  There  are 
points  on  which  we  may  readily  differ  in 
opinion,  as  there  are  points,  honestly  re¬ 
corded,  in  w'hich,  at  different  periods  of 
his  career,  he  differed  materially  from 
himself,  with  the  noble  inconsistency 
natural  to  a  mind  full  of  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  true  life  ;  but  the  only  reve¬ 
lation  in  these  pages  is  one  which  must 
fill  the  reader  who  did  not  know  him 
closely  with  a  reverence  of  respect  more 
profound  than  might  have  been  expected 
to  encircle  so  robust  and  vivacious  a  fig¬ 
ure.  We  confess,  for  our  own  part,  that 
the  manful  godliness  of  character  which 
we  expected  to  find  in  him  did  not  come 
up,  by  a  long  way,  to  the  deep  spiritual¬ 
ity  of  mind  which  is  revealed  in  these  in¬ 
timate  records  of  his  life.  That  profound 
devotion  of  the  heart,  old-fashioned 
piety  scrupulous  and  sensitive — and  that 
continual  aspiration  after  higher  spirit¬ 
ual  communion  which  we  have  learn¬ 
ed  perhaps  to  associate  too  much  with 
doctrines  more  narrow,  and  charity  less 
expansive,  and  a  temperament  more  as¬ 
cetic  than  his — shine  through  every  page 
of  the  record,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
open-hearted  fun,  the  tender  enthusiasm, 
the  practical  goodness,  and  the  cordial 
nonsense  everywhere  abounding.  Such 
a  revelation  was  impossible  in  his  life¬ 
time.  Known  to  his  friends,  it  must  have 
remained  unknown  to  the  public  till 
Death  opened  the  secret  doors,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  our  reverential  gaze  into  that 
sanctuary,  where,  in  the  very  heart  of  this 
most  active  external  life,  so  pure  a  lamp 
of  heavenly  contemplation  was  burning. 
The  rigid  believer  and  the  rigid  unbe¬ 
liever  may  alike  sneer,  and  alike  denounce 
the  “  vague  ”  doctrines  of  the  religious 
thinker  who  is  slow’  to  formulate  his  be¬ 
lief  by  the  letter,  and  uneasy  in  the 
bonds  of  so-called  orthodoxy :  but  that 
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sceptic  and  that  bigot  who  can  resist  the 
unveiling  of  this  heart-warm  spiritual 
faith  and  love,  must  be  poor  creatures, 
unworthy  to  assume  the  office  of  com¬ 
mentator  upon  any  true  human  spirit — 

“  One  to  whose  smooth-rubbed  soul  can  cling 
Nor  form  nor  feeling  great  or  small ; 

A  reasoning,  self-sufficina  thing. 

An  intellectual  all-in-alT. 

Shut  close  the  door ;  press  down  the  latch ; 

Sleep  in  thy  intellectual  crust ; 

Nor  lose  the  tickings  of  thy  watch, 

Near  this  unprofitable  dust.” 

That  a  man  so  free  in  thought,  so  bold  in 
speech,  so  broad  in  charity,  should  be  at 
the  same  time  so  simply  devout,  full  of 
all  the  tremblings  of  the  tenderest  piety, 
is  a  lesson  and  example  to  us  all. 

Norman  Macleod  was  bom  early  in  the 
century,  in  June  1812,  a  Highlander  of 
the  Highlanders  ;  his  fathers  for  several 
generations  had  been  Scotch  ministers, 
occupying  that  most  picturesque  of  posi¬ 
tions  between  the  gerifry  and  the  people, 
belonging  to  the  higher  classes  yet  also 
belonging  to  the  lower,  in  primitive  au¬ 
thority  yet  friendliness,  respected  and 
claimed  by  all,  which  bcomes  more  and 
more  every  year  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  dear  parish  which  these  kind  fore¬ 
bears  swayed,  that  “  Morven  ”  which 
breathes  poetry  in  its  sound  alike  by  the 
salt-water  lochs  of  Scotland,  and  the 
mysterious  plains  of  the  Breton  peninsula, 
and  on  the  high  Burgundian  slopes,  was 
to  him  a  home  of  the  heart  all  his  life 
long ;  and  he  has  commemorated  its, 
wild  beauty,  its  exciting  occupations  and 
recreations,  in  the  “  Reminiscences  of  a 
Highland  Parish,”  which  is  one  of  his 
best-known  works.  Never  had  a  boy  a 
more  wholesome  or  a  happier  out-door 
life.  At  Campbeltown,  where  he  was 
bom,  there  were  all  the  charms  01  a  sea- 
jKjrt,  far-going  ships,  revenue  cutters  with 
their  smuggler  enemies,  salt-water  folk  of 
every  complexion ;  and  here  the  lively  vig¬ 
orous  boy  found  unbounded  occupation 
and  amusement.  “  Ships  and  sailors  were 
the  great  objects  of  his  interest ;  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  wishes  of  his  anxious  mother, 
many  a  happy  hour  was  spent  on  board  the 
vessels  which  lay  at  the  pier,  climbing  the 
shrouds,  reaching  the  cross-trees  without 
going  through  the  ‘  lubber’s  hole,’  or  in 
making  himself  acquainted  with  every 
stay,  halyard,  and  spar  from  tmek  to  keel¬ 


son.  His  boy-companions  were  hardy  fel¬ 
lows,  fond  of  adventure,  and  so  thorough¬ 
ly  left  to  form  their  own  acquaintances, 
that  there  was  not  a  character  in  the  place 
— fool  or  fiddler,  soldier  or  sailor — whose 
peculiarities  or  stories  they  had  not 
learned.”  The  little  town  was  a  cheerful, 
friendly,  sociable  place,  where  everybody 
in  all  ranks  knew  everybody  else ;  and 
the  men  about  the  homely  piers  were  not 
less  familiar  nor  less  instnictive  than  the 
grave  seniors  of  society  whom  the  boy 
saw  in  the  homely,  genial,  catholic  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  manse,  of  which  the  sur¬ 
viving  son  writes  as  follows  : — 

“  The  ecclesiastical  relationships  of  the  place 
were  not  less  primitive  and  genial  than  the 
social.  When  Norman’s  father  went'  there 
he  soon  attracted  a  very  large  and  devoted 
congregation.  He  was  decidedly  evangelical, 
but  free  from  all  narrowness,  and  had  a  word 
of  cheerful  kindliness  for  all.  All  sects  and 
parties  loved  him ;  and  his  fellow-townsmen 
were  the  more  disposed  to  listen  to  his  earnest 
appeals  in  public  and  private  when  they  knc»v 
how  manly  and  simple  he  was  in  daily  life. 
Not  only  did  he  in  this  way  secure  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  his  own  flock,  but  when,  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  he  was  asked  to  accept  a  better  living, 
the  Dissenting  congregation  of  the  place 
heartily  joined  with  his  own  in  making  up  his 
very  small  stipend  to  a  sum  equal  to  what  had 
been  offered  to  him.  The  Roman  Catholic 
priest  was  among  his  friends.  Few  weeks 
ever  passed  without  old  Mr.  Cattanach  coming 
to  take  tea  at  the  m^nse,  and  in  all  his  little  diffi¬ 
culties  he  looked  to  the  young  parish  minister 
for  advice.  These  Highland  priests  were  very 
different  men  from  those  now  furnished  by 
Maynooth.  They  were  usually  educated  in 
France.  .  .  .  Nor  was  the  friendly  relationship 
which  existed  in  Campbeltown  an  exceptional 
instance  of  good  feeling ;  for  whenever  the 
priest  of  the  district  went  to  that  part  of  the 
parish  in  Morven  which  was  near  the  manse, 
he  made  it  his  home  ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  evil  ever  accrued  to  religion  in  con¬ 
sequence.” 

The  life  in  the  Highland  parish  which 
diversified  this  life  in  the  half-Highland 
town  was  still  more  invigorating  and  full 
of  genial  nature.  Here  is  Mr.  Donald 
Macleod’s  account  of  it  according  to  the 
experience  of  the  previous  generation — 
an  ex|>erience  which  Norman  repeated, 
not  at  a  very  great  interval  of  distance,  for 
he  was  the  first-born  of  his  young  parents, 
and  the  habits  of  life  in  his  grandfather’s 
house  had  scarcely  changed  : — 

“  The  minister  delighted  to  make  all  around 
him  happy.  His  piety  was  earnest,  healthy, 
and  genial.  If  the  boys  had  their  classics 
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and  the  girls  their  needlework,  there  was  no 
grudging  of  their  enjoyments.  The  open  seas 
and  hills,  boats  and  dogs,  shepherds  and  fisher* 
men,  the  green  height  of  Fingal's  hill,  the 
waterfall  roaring  in  the  dark  gorge,  had  lessons 
as  full  of  meaning  for  their  auer-life  as  any 
that  books  could  impart.  The  boys  were  train¬ 
ed  from  childhood  to  be  manly ;  and  many  an 
hour  taken  from  study  was  devoted  to  educa¬ 
tion  of  another  kind,  hunting  otters  and  badg* 
ers  in  their  dens,  with  terriers  whose  quali¬ 
ties  were  discussed  in  every  cottage  on  the 
glebe  ;  shooting  grouse  and  stalking  the  wary 
blackcock  (for  no  game-laws  were  then  en¬ 
forced  in  Mor^’en) ;  fishing  through  the  summer 
nights;  or  sailing  out  in  the  Sound  with  old 
Rory  the  boatman  when  the  wind  was  high,  and 
the  Roe  had  to  struggle  close-hauled  against 
the  cross  sea  and  angry  tide.  In  the  winter 
evenings  young  and  old  gathered  round  the 
fireside,  where  songs  and  laughter  mingled 
with  graver  occupations ;  and  not  unfrequently 
the  minister  would  tune  his  violin,  and  strik¬ 
ing  up  some  swinging  reel  or  blight  strathspey, 
would  call  on  the  lads  to  lay  aside  their  books, 
and  the  girls  their  sewing,  and  set  them  to 
dance  with  a  will.” 

This  cheerful  natural  life,  with  all  its 
outdoor  exercises,  none  of  which  were 
without  use  and  meaning,  was,  on  the 
whole,  we  should  supi)ose,  better  muscu¬ 
lar  as  well  as  moral  training  than  that 
which  is  to  be  had  now.'idays  by  means  of 
artificial  athletics.  Thus  Norman  Mac- 
leod  spent  his  young  days — in  kindly  fel¬ 
lowship  with  all  conditions  of  men ;  at 
home  with  the  laird  and  the  cotter,  the 
hospitable  old  ladies  of  Campbeltown  so¬ 
ciety  and  the  sailors  about  its  piers — too 
proud  or  too  small  for  no  one’s  notice ; 
daring  the  Sound  in  all  weathers — at 
home  among  the  strained  cordage  of  the 
harbor  ships  like  any  cabin-boy.  The 
joyous  freedom  and  homeliness  of  such  a 
beginning  of  life  may  leave  its  -trace 
upon  a  man’s  manners  perhaps  in  a 
touch  of  superficial  roughness,  and  broad 
indifference  to  the  dainty  particulars  of 
more  conventional  life ;  but  it  rarely  is 
without  a  counterbalancing  influence  in 
the  creation  of  genuine  goodwill  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  different  classes  which 
that  boyish  catholicity  of  heart  has  em¬ 
braced  at  once.  It  is  said  that  pride 
flourishes  beyoffd  measure  in  Scotland, 
and  a  keen  sense  of  soci.al  distinctions — 
and  we  do  not  doubt  that  this  is  true  ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  Scotsmen  of  differ¬ 
ent  classes  are,  we  think,  more  at  home 
with  each  other,  understand  each  other 
better  than  the  great  and  the  little  gene¬ 
rally  do  in  other  places.  One  curious 


cause  and  evidence  of  this  lies,  no  doubt, 
in  the  fact  that  the  educated  Scotsman 
rarely  objects  to  speak  the  language  of 
his  childhood  when  there  is  any  occasion 
for  it.  The  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  gen¬ 
tleman  may  know  the  patois  of  his  coun¬ 
ty,  and  may  be  able  to  indulge  in  it  as  a 
joke  now  and  then ;  but  the  Irishman 
almost  invariably  is  ashamed  of  his 
brogue ;  and  only  the  Scotsman  speaks 
the  language  of  the  poor  with  frank  and 
natural  freedom,  neither  feeling  it  to  be 
beneath  him,  nor  afraid  of  its  “  broad  ” 
qualities.  We  may  be  sure  that  Norman 
Macleod  in  his  maturest  days  would 
never  have  hesitated  to  address  the  por¬ 
ters  on  the  Broomielaw  in  genuine 
“  Glaskie” — neither  to  their  surprise  nor 
his  own.  This  of  itself  speaks  of  a  frank¬ 
er  fellowship  than  anything  current  in 
the  South ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  freedom  of  boyish  life,  which 
was  a  tradition  in  Scotland — a  tradition 
totally  different  from  that  other  tradition¬ 
al  freedom  of  the  English  schoolboy, 
who  keeps  himself  loftily  apart  from 
“  cads”  at  every’  period  of  his  career. 

When  Norman  was  still  a  boy  his  fam¬ 
ily  removed  to  Campsie,  near  Glasgow — 
a  bit  of  mountain-country  on  the  edge  of 
all  the  bustling  wealth  of  manufacture 
and  trade,  which  became  the  home  of  his 
most  beloved  recollections,  and  where  he 
now  sleeps  by  the  side  of  his  father  and 
brothers.  His  college  career  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  of  any  special  interest ; 
he  was  no  classical  student,  nor  had  he  the 
kind  of  mind  which  is  attracted  by  that 
absorbing  enthusiasm  which  makes  the 
scholar.  Scotland  to  him  was  infinitely 
more  interesting  and  attractive  than 
Greece,  and  Wordsworth  among  his 
neighboring  mountains  more  near  and 
dear  than  Homer  or  Sophocles.  He 
was  fond  of  natural  science,  fond  of  talk 
and  argument,  and  that  unbounded 
reading  for  which  youth  alone  has  both 
time  and  appetite  sufficient,  and  which 
stands  the  mature  intellectual  workman 
in  such  stead  at  a  later  period.  “  The 
loss  of  accurate  scholarship  which  the 
desultoriness  of  this  kind  of  training  en¬ 
tailed  might  not  have  been  sufficiently 
compensated  by  other  advantages,”  says 
his  biographer;  “nevertheless,  contact 
with  men,  insight  into  character,  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  poetic  tastes,  of  original  thought, 
and  of  an  eye  for  nature,  were  perhaps 
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no  mean  substitutes  for  skill  in  Latin 
verse  and  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
particles,” — an  apologetic  statement  with 
which  almost  every  confession  of  defi¬ 
cient  scholarship  is  now  accompanied. 
But  surely  the  apology  is  superfiuous  in 
such  a  case.  Scholarship,  properly  so 
called,  had  little  affinity  with  such  a  mind 
as  Macleod’s ;  and  probably  the  addi¬ 
tional  correctness  and  elegance  which  it 
might  have  given  to  the  tumultuous  en¬ 
ergy  of  his  style,  would  have  been  dearly 
purchased  by  the  creation  of  artificial  re¬ 
straints  and  intellectual  limitations  for¬ 
eign  to  his  nature  and  temperament. 
To  say  the  least,  there  is  something 
gained  in  the  picturesque  point  of  view 
by  the  existence  of  those  vigorous  and  ve¬ 
hement  brotherhoods  of  able  Scotsmen 
who  contrast  so  strongly  with  the  more 
ix)iished  school  of  English  students,  all 
cast  in  one  mould  and  trained  by  one  un¬ 
altering  system.  Since  scholarship,  after 
all,  is  not  salvation,  we  are  tempted  to  be 
glad  of  the  variety,  and  feel  the  Macleods 
and  the  Tullochs  of  the  Scotch  Church 
a  refreshing  change  from  the  Stanleys 
and  Jowetts  of  her  richer  neighbor.  No¬ 
thing  which  could  suggest  the  furthest  ofi 
approach  to  the  alarming  character  of  a 
“  prig”  was  in  young  Norman’s  mind  or 
manners.  When  he  went  home  to  Camp- 
sie  on  his  Saturday  holidays,  it  is  clear 
that  he  somewhat  alarmed  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  there  by  his  pranks  and  happy  follies. 
There  is  a  quotation  given  from  a  letter 
of  his  father’s  at  this  early  period,  en¬ 
treating  the  lad  “  to  assume  a  more  man¬ 
ly,  sedate  manner,”  which  is  amusing  in 
its  serious  gravity  and  concern.  “  1  re¬ 
joice  to  see  your  companions,”  says  the 
troubled  father,  himself  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  character,  if  perhaps,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  a  little  over-anxious  about  his 
boy — “  if  you  would  conduct  yourself 
with  calmness  and  seriousness  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  and  cease  your  buffoonery 
of  manner.  .  .  .  You  carry  this  non¬ 
sense  by  much  too  far ;  and  I  beseech  of 
you,  my  dear  Norman,  to  check  it.  Imi¬ 
tation  and  acting  the  fool  is  a  poor  field 
to  shine  in  :  it  may  procure  the  laugh  of 
some,  but  cannot  fail  to  arouse  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  others.  I  was  much  pleased 
with  the  manner  of  the  Stewart  boys — 
their  steady,  grave,  sedate  manner  formed 
a  ye^  striking  contrast  to  the  continued 
mimicking  and  nonsense  at  which  you 


aim.”  The  boy  was  but  seventeen  when 
this  admonition  was  given — and  it  did 
not  Cure  him  of  his  mirth,  happily  for 
himself.  His  nonsense  seems  to  have 
run  on  throughout  his  life,  giving  a  fan¬ 
tastic,  joyous  accompaniment  to  all  its 
graver  measures ;  and  those  who  know 
human  nature  best  will  acknowledge 
most  fully  what  a  strength  this  faculty 
of  light-hearted  nonsense  gives  to  a 
hard-working  man.  “  Werena  my  heart 
licht  I  wad  die,”  says  Grizel  Baillie,  in 
the  most  pathetic  of  ballads :  Norman 
Macleod,  like  many  another  stout  sol¬ 
dier  amid  the  ills  of  life,  had  good  rea¬ 
son  to  be  grateful  for  this  blessed  outlet 
of  foolishness.  It  seems  to  have  re¬ 
mained  with  him  until  his  latest  day. 

He  became  tutor  to  a  young  English¬ 
man,  Mr.  Preston  of  Moreby,  w  hen  he  was 
about  twenty,  and  with  hin;  went  to  Wei¬ 
mar,  where  the  two  lads,  the  preceptor  not 
much  older  nor  more  serious  than  the 
pupil,  seem  to  have  enjoyed  themselves 
at  least,  if  nothing  else — singing,  dancing, 
reading,  flirting,  nay,  falling  in  love  (if  we 
may  thus  translate  Mr.  Donald  Mac¬ 
leod’s  judicious  vagueness  of  expres¬ 
sion),  with  all  the  fervor  of  youth.  If 
Norman  got  any  harm  by  this  quaint 
outbreak  of  gaiety,  it  never  makes  any 
appearance  in  his  after-life.  No  doubt 
it  was  a  somewhat  droll  preface  to  the  so¬ 
ber  life  of  a  Scotch  minister ;  but  he 
who  enjoyed  everything  in  its  time 
threw  himself  into  the  flutter  of  life  at  the 
little  German  residency,  just  as  joyous 
and  heartily,  and  no  more  so,  than  he 
seems  to  have  thrown  himself  into  the 
life  of  the  Loudoun  weavers  a  few  years 
later.  There  was  sympathy  in  his  warm 
and  large  nature  for  all.  In  its  time  and 
place,  is  it  not  as  good  to  waltz,  to  sing, 
to  go  to  court,  as  it  is  to  give  geological 
lectures  and  pastoral  visitations  }  In  the 
sight  of  heaven  this  friendly  and  joy¬ 
ous  young  Scot  was  not  afraid  of  either, 
but  took  his  life  as  it  came  to  him, 
with  smiles  and  content.  From  the 
fiddling  and  philosophising  and  gaiety 
of  Germany  he  went  back  to  Glasgow, 
when  the  time  came  for  that,  to  look  after 
some  pupils  of  his  father’s,  and  dive  into 
the  depths  of  theological  study  with  un¬ 
diminished  enjoyment — having  too  deep 
a  fountain  of  life  and  happiness  in  his  own 
heart  to  pine  for  a  gayer  chapter  that  was 
over,  or  find  the  natural  level  of  existence 
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undelightful.  In  Glasgow,  with  a  little 
cluster  of  youths  about  him  full  of  poetry 
and  enthusiasm,  and  fun  and  happiness, 
the  young  man  carried  on  his  cheerful 
days.  “  lie  was  overflowing,”  says  Prin¬ 
cipal  Shairp,  one  of  those  happy  pupil 
companions,  “  with  generous,  ardent,  con¬ 
tagious  impulse.  Brimful  of  imagination, 
sympathy,  buoyancy,  humor,  drollery, 
and  aflectionateness,  I  never  knew  any 
one  who  contained  in  himself  so  large  an 
armful  of  the  humanities.  ,  .  .  There  was 
nothing  human  that  was  without  interest 
for  him — nothing  great  or  noble  to  which 
his  heart  did  not  leap  up  instinctively.” 
As  they  roamed  about  the  streets  they 
would  talk  Wordsworth  to  each  other, 
having  fallen  into  that  passion  of  admir¬ 
ation  for  this  great  poet  which  most  fine 
minds  are  caught  by  one  time  or  other 
in  their  lives.  “  Often  as  we  walked  out 
on  winter  nights  to  college,  for  some 
meeting  of  the  Peel  Club  or  other  ex¬ 
citement,  he  w’ould  look  up  into  the 
clear  moonlight  and  repeat — 

“  The  moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare.” 

Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Wordsworth,  and 
Coleridge  “  were  continually  on  his  lips” 
— no  mean  choice.  Thus  accompanied, 
his  divinity  studies  went  on  as  happily  as 
the  rest  of  his  occupations.  True,  there 
was  a  melancholy  moment  in  the  spring 
of  1837,  when  he  went  to  his  last  ball, 
and  had  his  last  valse,  and  thought  of 
Weimar,  now  so  far  off,  with  all  its  har¬ 
monies  ;  but  ere  we  have  ceased  to  feel 
the  thrill  of  sympathetic  pain,  the  buoy¬ 
ant  young  fellow  turns  up  again  in  his 
manse,  “  talking  on  for  ever,”  “  an  or¬ 
dained  minister,  ”  but  not  a  whit  less  gay, 
less  vivacious,  less  full  of  innate  and 
unquenchable  gladness.  The  genuine 
blessedness  of  a  happy  temperament  and 
cheerful  soul  could  not  be  more  clearly 
shown.  What  scope  was  there  in  this 
banishment  among  the  pig-headed  wea¬ 
vers,  the  rude  villagers  of  Ayrshire, 
coarse  Radicals,  disrespectful  demo¬ 
crats,  and,  what  w'as  still  more,  pro¬ 
fane  livers,  for  discontent,  and  com¬ 
plaint  against  Providence  and  fate ! 
How  many  men  and  women,  on  much 
smaller  provocation,  have  bewailed  them¬ 
selves  before  earth  and  heaven  over 
the  loss  of  all  that  made  life  pleas¬ 
ant  !  But  life  was  delightful  to  Norman 
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wherever  it  led  him.  The  mountains  and 
lochs  of  the  west  were  as  lovely  in  his 
eyes  (and  small  wonder !)  as  anything  the 
world  could  show ;  and  his  weavers 
were  as  interesting,  as  amusing,  even  as 
attractive,  as  ail  the  fine  people  he  had 
learned  to  know.  Such  a  man  could 
not  have  been  discouraged — could  not 
have  had  his  lamp  of  gladness  taken  from 
him  by  any  insignificant  outside  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  springs  of  perennial  happi- 
nes  and  bright  contentment  were  iu  his 
heart.  But  this  genial,  charitable,  symp  1 
thetic  man,  tolerant  of  everybody,  gay  of 
heart,  and  indulgent  of  all  innocent  gaiety 
W'as  not  indulgent  of  evil.  Sternly  from 
the  very  outset  of  his  career  he  set  his 
face  against  the  vulgar  immorality  which, 
strangely  enough,  can  preserve  its  coarse 
existence  side  by  side  with  a  good  deal  of 
intellectual  enlightenment  and  native 
ability  of  mind.  His  energy  and  uncom¬ 
promising  maintenance  of  “  church  disci¬ 
pline” — that  favorite  bugbear  and  laugh¬ 
ing-stock  of  all  ignorant  critics  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  system — gained  him 
at  once  the  support  of  all  that  was  good 
in  his  new  parish,  and  soon  the  respect 
and  terror  of  all  that  was  bad.  There 
are  many  amusing  stories  of  this  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  active  life.  The  parish,  it  is 
clear,  was  as  full  of  amusing  elements  as 
any  parish  in  Scott  or  Galt.  There  were 
Chartists — one  of  whom,  meeting  the 
new  minister  at  the  door  of  his  cottage, 
insisted  that,  “  before  proceeding  further, 
they  should  come  to  an  understanding 
on  ‘  the  seven  points  ”  and  there  were 
Camcronians,  equally  difficult  to  please 
on  a  still  more  important  code  of  doc¬ 
trines.  Here  is  a  delightful  anecdote  of 
the  latter ; — 

“On  his  first  ‘  diet  of  visitation’  at  Darvel, 
he  called  on  an  old  pauper-woman  who  was 
looked  upon  as  a  great  light  among  the  Cove¬ 
nanters.  When  he  entered  the  house  he  found 
her  grasping  her  tin  ear-trumpet  (for  she  was 
very  deaf),  and  seated  formally  in  the  midst 
of  a  group  of  neighbors  and  co-religionists 
summoned  to  meet  him.  Unlike  his  other 
parishioners,  she  did  not  at  first  acknowledge 
him  as  minister;  but  beckoning  him  to  sit 
down  beside  her,  and  putting  the  trumpet  to 
his  ear,  said,  'Gang  ower  the  fundamentals;' 
and  then  and  there  he  had  to  bawl  out  his 
theology  till  the  old  dame  was  satisfied.” 

One  wonders  if  this  charming  old 
woman  would  be  as  amusing  in  fact  as  she 
is  in  print,  and  whether  in  cold  blood  one 
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would  have  willingly  consented  to  be  put 
through  one’s  catechism  by  such  an  inqu¬ 
isitor.  But  certainly,  at  this  safedistance 
and  in  a  book,  the  story  is  captivating. 
Along  with  the  tremendous  orthodoxy  of 
the  Cameronian  section  of  the  parish, 
and  the  red-hot  politics  of  the  Chartists, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  coarse  scepti¬ 
cism;  and  the  vulgar  Freethinkers,  so- 
called,  of  the  parish,  made  a  characteristic 
exhibition  of  bigotry  by  disturbing  vio¬ 
lently  the  evening  service  w’hich  Mac- 
leod  had  established  for  poor  people  who 
could  not,  for  want  of  decent  cloth¬ 
ing,  attend  church  at  the  ordinary  hours. 
“  O^e  Sunday  he  bore  with  the  interrup¬ 
tion  they  ’  gave  him  ;  on  the  next  he  re¬ 
monstrated;  but  this  failing,  he  turned 
to  the  people  who  had  come  to  hear  him, 
told  them  that  he  had  undertaken  extra 
labor  for  their  benefit,  and  added,  that  if 
they  wished  him  to  go  on  they  must  ex¬ 
pel  those  who  disturbed  him.  He  then  sat 
down  in  the  pulpit.  After  a  pause,  a 
number  of  men  rose  and  ejected  the  in¬ 
truders.  This  firmness  served  greatly  to 
increase  his  influence  in  the  parish  :  those 
who  had  scoffed  loudest  came  to  appre¬ 
ciate  his  earnestness,  and  not  a  few  scep¬ 
tics  were  among  the  most  sincere  of  his 
converts.”  Thus  the  man  who  argued 
the  “  seven  points  ”  good-humoredly 
on  the  bench  at  the  cottage-door,  and 
went  over  “  the  fundamentals”  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  poorhouse  critic,  with 
humorous  sweetness  of  compliance,  re¬ 
sisted  and  vanquished  the  parish  bullies. 
Here,  however,  is  an  account,  in  a  letter 
of  his  owm,  of  a  brotherly  attack  upon 
these  same  w’eaver-philosophers  from  an¬ 
other  side : — 

“  There  have  always  been  a  set  of  shrewd, 
well-read,  philosophical  weavers  here — vain, 
but  marvellously  well  informed,  and  half  in¬ 
fidel — who  were  very  civil  when  I  went  to  see 
them,  but  would  never  come  to  church.  They 
were  generally  Chartists,  and  talked  very  big 
about  the  'priests'  not  wishing  the  people  to 
become  well  informed,  and  so  on.  Well,  I 
hardly  knew  how  to  get  to  windward  of  these 
men,  but  I  knew  they  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  ‘  Philosophical  Institution,'  and  some¬ 
times  got  men  to  lecture  to  them  from  Kil¬ 
marnock.  I  hinted  to  one  of  them  that  I 
would  willingly  lecture.  They  sent  a  deputa¬ 
tion  ^o  request  me  to  do  so.  I  agreed.  Sub¬ 
ject,  Geology.  I  have  for  the  last  ten  years 
been  fond  of  the  science,  and,  luckily,  1  had 
just  finished  a  two  months’  course  of  reading 
on  it,  and  had  a  large  collection  of  all  the  best 
books.  Well,  not  to  make  my  story  long. 
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up  I  went  to  the  village  on  the  appointed  night, 
expecting  to  find  the  members  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  alone  assembled  ;  but  I  found  the  school- 
house  craAimed  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
people,  admitted  by  penny  tickets,  and  about 
fifty  people  outside.  You  can  have  no  idea, 
unless  you  knew  the  excitability  of  our  people, 
of, the  in  crest  these  lectures  have  created. 
They  speak  of  nothing  else.  Old  fellows  stop, 
and  touch  their  hats,  and  thank  me.  When  I 
finished  my  second,  men  who  used  to  avoid 
me  gave  me  three  rounds  of  cheers.  And,  last 
Sabbath  night,  I  saw  one  of  the  philosophers  in 
church  for  the  first  Ftime.  ...  1  have  got 
Buckland’s  map  copied  on  a  large  scale,  and 
we  begin  a  spring  course  to  not  less,  I  am 
persuaded,  'than  six  cr  seven  hundred  peo¬ 
ple.  .  .  .  Only  fancy  fa  fossil  fern  from  the 
coal,  the  solitary  specimen  in  the  mincralogi- 
cal  cabinet  of  the  Institution,  going  the  round 
of  the  parish  as  an  unheard-of  curiosity  !  Poor 
souls  r’ 

We  have  lingered  on  this  delightful 
chapter  of  the  young  man’s  career  per¬ 
haps  to  a  disproportionate  length.  The 
freshness  of  the  morning  is  in  it,  the 
first  generous  flow  of  youthful  senti¬ 
ment,  and  those  first  essays  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  guidance  of  other  men 
which  have  more  charm  for  the  heart  than 
all  the  greater  commotions  of  a  public  ca¬ 
reer.  His  beautiful  manse  “  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  wooded  brae,  beneath  which 
runs  the  public  road,  and  behind  it  lay  the 
glebe  with  a  sweet  burn  forming  a  seques¬ 
tered  and  lovely  haugh” — where  he  cul¬ 
tivated  flowers,  for  which  he  had  “  a  pas¬ 
sion,”  and  received  his  friends,  making 
them  plant  primroses  in  his  borders  as 
mementoes  of  their  visit ;  where  he  read 
and  sang,  and  dreamed  and  hoped — his 
friends,  still  unbroken  in  number,  shar¬ 
ing  each  other’s  young  enthusiasm  for  all 
that  was  lovely,  and  honest,  and  of  good 
report ;  his  parish,  a  little  kingdom  full 
of  good  and  evil,  which  all  the  powers  of 
his  mind  were  bent  to  conquer  and  rule 
for  God, — are  all  pleasant  to  dwell  upon. 
And  youth  was  sweet ;  and  the  bustle  and 
din  and  jars  of  public  life  come  in  but 
little  to  change  the  character  of  the  gen¬ 
tle  record.  It  is  evident  that  he  enjoy¬ 
ed  this  early  life  at  Loudoun  with  all  his 
heart.  Here  is  one  soft  picture,  with 
which  we  will  leave  it,  of  his  first  inde¬ 
pendent  home  : — 

“  There  is  a  thin  transparent  mist  along  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  with  the  tops  of  trees  ap¬ 
pearing  above  it,  and  above  them  the  sky  is 
calm  and  blue ;  the  shrubs  are  all  bursting 
into  life,  and  the  birds  are  busy  in  the  woods. 
.  .  .  There  is  an  old  thrush  opposite  the 
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window.  .  .  .  The  old  fool,  I  suppose,’ 
wishes  to  get  married,  or  he  is  practising  for 
some  wedding,  and  is  anxious  |o  know  whether 
or  not  he  remembers*  all  his  old  songs.,  My 
blessing  on  their  merry  voices  ! '  They  do  one’s 
heart  good.  How  exquisitely  does  Christ 
point  to  nature,  linking  the  world  without  to 
the  world  within  !  ‘Behold  the  fowls  of  the 
air.’  Yes,  let  us  behold  them  ;  they  are  happy 
as  the  day  is  long  ;  they  have  survived  a  dreary 
winter  without  any  care  or  anxiety— and  why  ? 
‘  Their  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.''  .  .  .* 

‘  Behold  the  lilies,  how  they  grow.’  There 
they  are  under  my  window  in  hundreds ;  and 
yet  a  short  time  ago  they  were  all  hidden  in 
snow.” 

Thrushes  and  lilies !  these  latter,  no 
doubt,  the  delightful  white  narcissus  of 
the  poets,  called  lilies  in  Scotland— for 
the  season  is  but  April  of  which  this  ten¬ 
der  religious  hymn  is  written.  It  is  the 
refrain  oi  the  rural  overture  of  that  land¬ 
ward  parish — so  different  from  the  winds 
and  seas  of  his  Highland  cradle — in 
which  was  the  beginning  of  his  individ¬ 
ual  work  and  life.  - 

'I'he  next  chapter  finds  Macleod  in¬ 
volved  in  the  big  whirlpool  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  strife  and  division  which  ended  in 
the  curious  event  called  the  Disniption 
— an  event  once  seeming  to  possess  all 
the  magnitude  of  the  tragic-heroic,  now 
dwindled  into  melodrama,  and  the  miser¬ 
able  tragedy  of  mistake.  It  is  as  disagree¬ 
able  to  ourselves  to  enter  into  the  pre¬ 
ceding  history  of  such  a  national  disas¬ 
ter,  as  it  is  now,  after  the  catastrophe,  to 
go  back  upon  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
Franco-Clerman  war,  with  all  its  unhap¬ 
py  mingling  of  false  and  true  enthusiasm 
on  both  sides.  That  the  Free  Church  has 
been  more  prosperous  than  its  boldest 
originators  hoped,  and  was  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  more  wisely  managed  than  the  most 
sanguine  could  have  imagined,  does  not  in 
any  way  contradict  the  miserable  sense  of 
harm  with  which  every  impartial  outside 
spectator  must  look  back  upon  the  event 
which  tore  Scotland  asunder,  and  made 
two  interests  and  two  communities  in 
every  parish — the  saddest,  most  pitiful  re¬ 
sult  of  a  great  deal  of  real  fervor  and  much 
personal  sacrifice  that  could  be  conceived. 
If  human  creatures  ever  took  warning  by 

*  “  That’s  the  wise  thrush  ;  he  sings  each  song 
twice  over. 

Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  re¬ 
capture 

The  first  fine  careless  rapture  !” 

Browning. 


the  troubles  of  their  neighbors,  or  if  it 
could  be  supposed  that  the  High  Angli¬ 
can  party  would  condescend  to  accept 
the  lesson  worked  out  for  them  by'  such 
a  profane  corporation  as"  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  it  might  be  worth'  while 
to  go '  into  the  whole  matter  again 
for  the  warning  and  instruction  of-  the 
good  men  who  seem  now  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  as  great  a  mischief  as  that 
wrought  by  the  Free  Church  movement 
in  Scotland.-  The  whole’  controversy 
seems  cropping  up  again  ;  and  the  air  vi¬ 
brates  once  more  with  those  trumpet- 
blasts  against  Erastianism,'  and  in  favor  of 
the  self-government  of  the  Church,  with 
which  all  Scotch  ears  were  once  so  pain¬ 
fully'  acquainted.  This  book  is  one  of 
the,  first  which  has  called  attention  to  the 
very  painful  and  not  less  heroic  part 
played  by  those  who,  conscientiously  dis¬ 
believing  in  the  virtue  of  Secession,  kept 
their  own  places  w'ith  aching  hearts  while 
so  many-  friends  and  brothers,  whom 
they  loved  and  respected,  marched  away 
out  of  the  Church,  with  flourish  of  gene¬ 
rous  sentiment  and  thunders  of  popular 
applause,  leaving  silence  and  dismay 
behind  them.  Macleod  was  one  of 
those  who  “  stayed  in,”  when  the  im¬ 
perious  majority,  rejecting  all  compro¬ 
mise,  abandoned  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
sorrowful  yet  full  of  breathless  agitation 
and  suspense,  was  as  great,  and  much 
more  trying  for  him' and  his  party,  than  it 
could  be  for,  the  actors  on  the  popular 
side  of  the  drama,  buoyed  up  by  praise 
and  general  •  admiration.  All  the  in¬ 
sinuations  of  the  moment,  the  reproaches 
that  w'ere  sown  broadcast — of  ungenerous 
motives  and  mercenary  love  of  income — 
must  have  stung  with  special  sharpness  a 
soul  so  sensitive  to  the  opinions  of  his  fel¬ 
low-creatures,  so  full  of  the  love  of  love,  as 
was  Norman  Macleod.  What  he  says 
on  the  subject  is  always  natural  and  com- 
jirehensible,  though  sometimes  indignant 
with  the  hot  impatience  of  a  man  whose 
motives  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  are 
liable  to  misconstruction.  “  While  the 
‘  persecuted  martyrs  of  the  Covenant  ’ 
met,”  he  says  bitterly,  “  amid  the  huzzas 
and  applauses  of  the  multitude,  w-ith  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds  pouring  in  upon  them 
daily,  and  nothing  to  do  but  what  was  in 
the  highest  degree  popular — nothing  but 
self-denial  and  a  desire  to  sacrifice  name 
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and  fame  and  all  but  honor  to  my  coun¬ 
try  could  have  kept  me  in  the  Assembly.’ 
Yet  even  at  that  moment  no  unkindness 
was  in  his  mind  towards  the  conscien¬ 
tious  Seceders.  Those  who  behaved  with 
inappropriate  levity  on  such  a  solemn 
occasion,  the  men  who  smiled  or  even 
went  out  laughing,  seem  not  unnaturally 
to  have  roused  him  out  of  all  patience  ; 
but  of  the  others  he  says  with  an  almost 
awe  of  generous  grief  and  sympathy, 
‘‘  Everything  in  their  conduct  was  dignifi¬ 
ed — God  bless  all  the  serious  among 
them.” 

The  position  of  those  who  were  left 
behind  was,  however,  more  grievous, 
more  painful  than  any  martyrdom : 
“  upon  our  weak  side  there  is  a  general 
gloom  when  contemplating  the  awful 
task  before  us,”  he  says ;  “  and  all  that 
he  can  add  by  way  of  encouragement 
is  the  melancholy  hope,  ‘  I  think  we 
MAY,  by  God’s  blessing,  sunive.’”  It 
is  strange  to  find  our  interest  so  com¬ 
pletely  transferred  from  the  popular 
martyrs,  whose  sacrifice  was  really  in 
many  ways  a  very  considerable  one,  to 
those  whom  they  left  behind,  unsupport¬ 
ed  by  popular  sympathy,  to  endure 
the  sharp  stings  of  insult  and  contumely, 
a  false  position,  and  in  many  cases  most 
undeserved  reproaches.  This  is  one  thing 
which  the  perspective  of  distance  does 
for  us ;  the  interest  shifts  from  the  brave 
Schismatic,  notwithstanding  all  the  exter¬ 
nal  advantages  of  his  position,  to  the 
brave  defender,  dismayed  and  half  de¬ 
spairing,  chilled  by  the  dull  atmosphere 
of  desertion  round  him,  yet  holding  his 
post,  however  the  adversary  might  blas¬ 
pheme  ;  and  blaspheme  he  did,  in  every 
cruel  and  bitter  way.  That  the  Church 
of  Scotland  should  have  survived  and 
surmounted  such  a  tremendous  convul¬ 
sion,  and  recovered  its  position,  if  not  at¬ 
tained  to  a  more  favorable  one,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  facts  in  recent  his¬ 
tory. 

But  we  are  glad  to  escape  from  this 
stormy  episode,  as  Macleod  himself  was, 
into  the  real  work  of  his  profession, 
which  was  what  he  most  loved  and  en¬ 
joyed.  Polemics  and  politics  were  un¬ 
congenial  to  him ;  and  the  public  busi- 
nes  which  diversifies  the  professional  oc¬ 
cupations  of  a  Scotch  minister,  the  conten¬ 
tions  of  the  Presbytery,  the  legislations  of 
the  Assembly,  wearied  and  disquieted  his 


mind,  which  had  no  parliamentary  or  ar¬ 
gumentative  bias.  Nothing  is  more 
characteristic  of  the  different  fashion  of 
mind,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  which 
distinguishes  the  present  generation  of 
eminent  Scotch  Churchmen,  than  this 
distaste  for  the  legislative  and  active  ex¬ 
ercise  of  Church  government,  considered 
by  other  generations  as  one  of  the  finest 
things  of  the  Presbyterian  system.  The 
previous  wave  of  Church  rulers,  among 
whom  appearsthe  great  name  of  Chalmers, 
perh.ips  the  only  one  much  known  to  the 
world  outside  of  Scotland,  had  no  such 
dislike  to  their  parliamentary  and  ruling 
functions  ;  nor  can  the  true  Presbyterian 
in  his  fullest  development  exist,  we  think, 
without  some  pleasure  and  pride  in  this  as¬ 
pect  of  his  Church.  But  it  isveryapparent, 
both  from  the  histories  of  those  who  have 
pased  away  and  the  confessions  of  those 
who  remain,  that  the  recent  leaders  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  have  found  little 
pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  these  duties. 
Macleod ’s  heart  was  in  his  pastoral  work, 
in  his  missionary  enterprises,  in  brotherly 
labors  for  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  His  prominent  position,  and 
large,  vigorous,  influential  character, 
forced  him  now  and  then  to  the  front 
of  affairs ;  but  he  would  gladly  have  left  all 
that  to  other  minds  better  qualified  for 
it,  had  not  these  other  minds  been  chiefly 
ol  the  narrower  and  more  rigid  order, 
to  which  his  entire  mind  was  opposed. 
How  gladly  would  he,  and  others  whom 
we  could  mention,  have  handed  over  the 
powers  which  some  of  their  English  ec¬ 
clesiastical  neighbors  covet,  glad  to  be 
rid  of  them !  This  distasteful  public  work 
runs  through  his  life,  jarring  it,  wherever 
the  force  was  strong  enough  upon  him  to 
drive  him  into  action.  At  such  a  moment 
as  the  Disruption,  however,  Norman  went 
through  the  labor  he  detested  manfully  ; 
but  how  glad  he  was  to  drop  out  of  the 
ferment  and  publicity  into  the  new  par¬ 
ish  which  claimed  his  care  ! 

Dalkeith,  however,  has  none  of  the 
attractions  of  Ivoudoun  in  the  record  of 
his  life.  It  is  a  long  and  broken  chapter 
of  many  labors,  trials,  and  sorrows.  He 
went  to  Canada  to  visit  the  Scotch  com¬ 
munity  there,  and  the  Church  which 
cared  for  it.  He  went  to  Poland  on 
another  special  mission,  apparently  to 
ascertain  the  character  and  trustworthi¬ 
ness  of  the  supposed  reformer  Ronge — 
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one  of  the  many  mistakes  of  enthusiastic 
English  evangelicals,  always  ready  to 
welcome  a  stray  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing 
who  comes  from  Rome  ;  and  on  a  sadder 
errand  he  went  to  Germany,  to  the  death¬ 
bed  of  his  beloved  friend  John  Mack¬ 
intosh.  These  disturbing  expeditions 
impaired  the  record  of  professional  la¬ 
bor,  which,  however,  seems  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  very  much  the  same  line  as  that 
of  Loudoun  ;  for  we  again  hear  of  even¬ 
ing  services  for  the  iK>or  who  had  not  re¬ 
spectable  clothes  in  which  to  attend 
church  in  the  usual  way,  and  geological 
lectures  by  which  to  lure,  with  pious  wiles, 
the  profane  to  thoughts  of  heaven.  How 
deeply  his  heart  was  interested  now  as 
ever  in  the  welfare  of  the  poorer  classes, 
and  how  the  brotherliness  which  was  al¬ 
most  his  most  remarkable  characteristic, 
shines  forth  through  all  political  mists, 
is  very  strikingly  shown  in  the  following 
letter.  Needless  to  say  that  with  Char¬ 
tists  politically,  the  “  Tory  ”  minister 
whom  the  Loudoun  Radicals  had  defied, 
had  not  the  smallest  sympathy.  But 
notwithstanding  ‘‘the  seven  points”  which 
he  had  discussed  good-humoredly  at 
the  cottage-door,  not  always  perhaps  (if 
Mr.  Donald  Macleod  will  permit  us  to 
say  so)  with  the  force  of  argument  he 
himself  supposed,  here  is  how  this  true 
“  neighbor”  of  all  suffering  human  crea¬ 
tures  regarded  the  poor  men  who  were  his 
fellows,  howsoever  he  might  disagree  with 
them  : — 

"April  1848. 

“  The  Chartists  are  put  down.  Good  !  good 
for  jewellers’  shops  and  ‘Special’  heads; 
good,  as  giving  peace  and  security.  Each 
one  upon  Kenningion  Common  might  have 
spoken  Bottom's  intended  prologue  for  Snug 
in  his  character  of  Lion.  ‘  Ladies,  or  fair  ladies, 
I  would  wish  you  or  entreat  you  not  to  fear, 
not  to  tremble :  my  life  for  yours.  If  you  think 
I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life. 
No,  I  am  no  such  thing.  / am  a  man  as  other 
men  are ;  and  then,  indeed  (quoth  Bottom)  let 
him  name  his  name — and  tell  them  plainly  he 
is  Snug  the  joiner.’  But  this  same  Snug  the 
joiner,  though  no  Hon,  is  still  a  man  as  other 
men  are  ;  and  so  is  each  of  the  10,000  or 
20,000,  or,  according  to  common  computation, 
200,000  Snugs  on  Kennington  Common — 
each  a  man  like  other  men,  each  bearing  a 
body  finely  fashioned  and  tempered,  which  in 
rags  shivers  in  the  cold,  while  the  ‘  special  ’ 
goes  to  his  fireside  with  triumph,  draws  in  his 
chair,  saying,  ‘  The  scoundrels  are  put  down  ;  ’ 
a  body  that  can  gnaw  from  hunger,  and  has 
not,  perhaps,  tasted  food  for  twenty-four  hours, 
while  my  respected  and  rather  corpulent  friend 
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the  good  ‘special ’  growls  that  he  will  be  kept 
from  dinner,  and  can  only  take  a  hurried 
lunch  in  the  Club,  John  taking  charge  of 
his  baton.  Nay,  honest  Snug  has  a  heart :  his 
friend  Nick  Bottom  the  weaver  has  his  Thisbe 
at  home  w'hom  he  loves  ;  and  though  he  is  an 
ass,  his  wife  loves  him  as  much  as  ever  Titania 
did  his  namesake.  Does  the  Special  love  Mrs. 
Smith  and  the  young  Smiths  more  than  these 
do  Mrs.  Snug  and  Mrs.  Bottom,  and  all  the 
young  Bottoms  and  Snugs?  The  Nell  of  the 
one  and  the  Joan  of  the  other  think  more  of 
these  same  scoundrel  Chartists  than  of  all  the 
world  beside.  Each  dot  in  that  huge  mass  on 
Kennington  Common,  is  the  centre,  the 
only  one,  perhaps,  of  household  admiration. 
Daddy  Special,  thou  art  a  good  kind  soul 
of  a  husband  and  a  father,  thou  wouldst 
not  crush  the  cat’s  paw  with  thy  baton  ;  didst 
thou  know  poor  Snug  and  Bottom,  thou 
wouldst  not  show  thy  family  the  way  to  break 
their  heads.  These  are  men  like  thyself,  not 
lions.  They  are  men,  and  so  responsible  and 
immortal  beings.  It  is  this  which  makes  the 
heart  bleed,  and  which  makes  us  hear  with 
anxious  spirit  the  news  of  all  that  these  men 
wish,  say,  try,  and  accomplish,  and  all  that  is 
done  to  put  them  down. 

“We  demand  from  them  patience  while 
starving — do  we|meet  their  demands  for  bread  ? 
We  demand  from  them  obedience  to  the  law 
— do  we  teach  them  what  they  are  to  obey? 
We  demand  from  them  love  of  men — have  we 
taught  them  the  love  of  God?  What  is  the 
nation  to  do  for  these  men,  who  made  the  nation 
anxious  and  the  Exchange  of  the  world  oscil¬ 
late,  and  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  put  on  his 
armor?  Here  in  the  midst  of  us  is  a  mighty 
power,  felt,  acknowledged — what  is  doingf  to 
make  it  a  power  for  good  ?  Put  down  !  It  is  the 
putting  down  of  a  maniac,  not  his  cure;  and 
what  if  the  maniacs  increase,  and  obtain  the 
majority,  and  put  down  the  keepers  ?  Special  1 
what  hast  thou  ever  done  for  thy  brother  ?  .  .  , 
I  am  not  ungrateful  to  thee,  nor  am  I  disposed 
to  fraternise  with  Duffy  and  O’Conrtor,  though 
1  call  Snug  and  Bottom  brothers.  But  I  ask, 
hast  thou  ever  concerned  thyself  about  thy 
poor  brother — how  he  was  to  be  fed  and 
clothed?  or  if  neither,  how  he  was  to  endure? 
how  he  was  to  be  taught  his  duties  to  God  and 
man  ?  and  if  not,  how  he  was  to  be  a  loyal 
subject  of  Queen  Victoria?" 

In  the  year  1851  Macleod  was  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  important  parish  of  the  Barony 
in  Glasgow,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
livings  in  Scotland,  and  at  this  period  he 
married,  and  began  the  happy  family  life 
of  which  so  many  memorials  are  to  be 
found  in  these  pages.  He  would  seem 
to  have  been  thoroughly  in  his  element  in 
the  busy  and  energetic  world  of  Glasgow 
life,  delighting  to  be  greeted  in  the 
early  morning  when  he  sat  at  w'ork  in  his 
study,  by  “  far  down  below  him  in  the 
valley  of  the  Clyde,  the  thud  of  a  great 
steam-hammer,  to  which  a  thousand 
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hammers  at  once  replied,  telling  that 
the  city  had  awakened  to  another  day  of 
labor.”  ’Notwitstanding  ^  this  source  of 
satisfaction,  the  reader  will  ;be  glad  to 
hear  that  his  home  was  not  among  the 
steam-hammers,  but  commanded  ‘a  view, 
over  the  roofs,  of  the  river  and  the  'dis¬ 
tant  hills  of  Ayrshire ;  and  that  “  from 
the  back  windows  there  wais  a  glorious 
view  of  the  familiar  steeps  of  Campsie 
Fell.”  Here  he  lived  and  labored  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  twenty-two  years  of 
great  and  unceasing  work,  during  which 
time  he  became  one  of  the  chief  person¬ 
ages  in  the  Scotch  Church,  known  every¬ 
where  and  universally  appreciated, though 
having,  as  all  men  have,  his  seasons  of 
discouragement. '  -A  life  more  active,  or 
more  full  of  good  works,  could  not  be. 
Every  Sunday  he  preached  to  crowds  that 
filled  every  seat  and  passage  in  his  large 
church — one  of  those  ugly  roomy  places 
which  the  Scotch  parochial  mind  has 
not  yet  learned  to  object  to,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  exertions  of  an  xsthetical 
critic  here  and  there.  Every  morning 
of  his  life  he  was  occupied  for  hours 
with  that  trivial  superficial  business  of  a 
large'  parish,  which  it  seems  impossible  to 
get  rid  of,  or  transfer  to  less  occupied 
hands,  in  a  church  system  which  does 
not  permit  the  introduction  of  curates. 
One  cannot  but  feel  that  a  floating  train 
of  these  harmless  beings  might  have  been 
of  real  use  in  such  circumstances,  not  to 
speak  of  the  admirable  training  of  such  a 
life  ;  and  surely  it  would  be  good  for  the 
“  young  laud,”  who  is  their  ^otch  repre¬ 
sentative,  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  in 
this  way. 

Macleod,  however,  did  not  content 
himself  with  the  mere  routine  of  parish 
work ;  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  his  labors  was  the  series  of  evening 
services  for  the  poor,  which  he  had  al¬ 
ready  essayed  in  his  former  parishes.  The 
reluctance  of  the  very  poor  to  show  them¬ 
selves  in  their  workaday  garments  among 
the  well-dressed  and  comfortable  congre¬ 
gations  of  the  Barony  may  easily  be  un¬ 
derstood,  but  seldom  is  it  acknowledged 
as  a  reasonable  delicacy  of  feeling,  and 
still  more  seldom  made  provision  for. 
Most  good-natured  people  must  have 
been  deluded  into  bestowing  clothes  for 
this  laudable  purpose  at  one  period  or 
another — though  probably  not  to  those 
who  were  most  likely  to  make  the  proper 
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use  of  them ;  but  we  do  not!  remember 
any  public  attempt  to  meet  the  difficulty 
before  these  wrvices.  “It  may  be  safely 
asserted,”  says  his  biographer,  “  that  this 
work  gave  him  more  interest  than  any 
other  he  ever  undertook;  and  that  he 
never  addressed  any  audience  with 
greater  effect  than  that  which  he  gather¬ 
ed  from  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city. 
The  i>ews  were  filled  with  men  in  their 
fustian  jackets,  and  the  poor  women 
barehedded  or  with  an  old  shawl  drawn 
over  the  head,  and  dressed  most  of 
them  in  short-gown  and  petticoat.” 
This  strange  congregation  was  admitted 
only  in  the  most  exclusive  manner,  all 
good  clothes,  hats,  and  bonnets  being 
turned  inexorably  away.  For  the  wearers 
of  such  there  were  the  ordinary  services  of 
the  church,  and  the  preacher  did  not  give 
himself  this  extra  and  voluntary  labor 
to  furnish  a  sensational  spectacle  for 
strangers  or  sight-seers.  A  number  of 
elders  stood  at  the  doors  examining  the 
candidates  for  admission  and  passing 
them  in  right  of  shabbiness.  A  certain 
primitive  simplicity  was  in  the  service. 
The  mouth  of  the  speaker  was  opened 
according  to  the  yearning  of  his  heart 
over  those  who  needed  most  instruc¬ 
tion  and  help.  He  flowed  forth  in  expo¬ 
sition  and  exhortation.  Mr.  Donald  Mac¬ 
leod  gives  an  account  of  one  of  these 
scenes,  which  ap(>eared  in  a  newspaper  of 
the  day.  On  this  occasion  the  Doctor 
commented  on  the  psalm  the  congrega¬ 
tion  were  to  sing,  till  the  blind  precentor 
“  got  very  uneasy,  and  had  several  times 
struck  his  pitchfork  and  was  ready  to 
start ;  but  the  Doctor  being  so  full,  and 
having  still  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing 
to  say,  he  could  not  commence.  At  last 
the  Doctor,  looking  down  upon  him,  said, 
“  You’ll  rise  now,  Peter,  and  begin.’  ” 
Then  the  inexhaustible  preacher  explain¬ 
ed  the  lesson,  which  was  the  first  chapter 
of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians. 

“  Iq  referring  to  the  mother  and  grandmother 
of  Timothy,  he  made  a  grand  stand  for  charac¬ 
ter,  which  made  the  poor  man  next  to  me 
strike  the  floor  several  times  with  his  feet,  by 
way  of  testifying  his  approbation.  .  .  .  He 
said  the  roost  valuable  thing  Prince  Albert 
left  was  character.  He  knew  perfectly  well 
that  many  very  poor  people  thought  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  have  a  character. 
It  was  not  true :  he  would  not  hear  of  it. 
There  was  not  a  man  or  a  woman  before  him, 
however  poor  they  might  be,  but  had  it  in 
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their  power,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  leave  be¬ 
hind  them  the  grandest  thing  on  earth — charac¬ 
ter;  and  their  children  may  rise  up  after  them 
and  thank  God  that  their  mother  was  a  pious 
woman,  or  their  father  a  pious  man.  .  .  . 
The  discourse  was  very  plain,  explicit,  pointed, 
and  amply  illustrated  as  by  one  who  knew  all 
the  ‘outs  and  ins,’  difficulties  and  trials,  of  the 
people  before  him  ;  and  they  listened  with 
breathless  attention  and  approval,  to  drink  in 
all  he  said,  as,  indeed,  good  words  for  them. 
Some  of  the  children  in  arms  sometimes  broke 
the  silence  by  their  prattle  or  their  screams ; 
but  the  Doctor,  though  uncommonly  sensitive, 
never  appeared  the  least  put  about.” 

Of  this  curious  assembly  Macleod  him¬ 
self  speaks  with  the  most  exuberant  satis¬ 
faction.  “  I  never  experienced  more  joy 
than  in  this  service,”  he  says ;  “  it  is 
grand.  I  do  not  envy  Wellington  at 
Waterloo.”  This  private  exclamation  of 
his  triumph,  taken  from  his  journal, 
shows  entirely  the  aspect  in  which  he 
viewed  his  noble  trade — for  what  was 
Wellington  at  Waterloo  but  a  man  to 
whom,  in  the  greatest  effort  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  work,  success  had  been  given  ?  It 
identifies  at  once  the  kind  of  labor 
which  Macleod  felt  to  be  most  charac¬ 
teristic  of,  and  honorable  to,  his  profes¬ 
sion  ;  which  was  not  theologic^  spe¬ 
culation  or  discussion,  not  even  the 
popular  oratory  which  is  nowhere  so 
effective  as  in  the  pulpit ;  but  that  face  to 
face  encounter  with  all  those  who  were 
most  astray,  most  poor,  most  helpless 
and  out  of  hope,  to  bring  them  back  to 
their  great  F ather 's  home.  There  are  said 
to  be  men  in  our  own  day  who  justify  a 
certain  devotion  to  the  higher  classes 
which  is  apt  to  call  forth  ill-natured  com¬ 
ment  by  the  bold  assertion  that,  the 
higher  classes  being  the  most  influential 
in  the  country,  there  is  a  certain  point  of 
duty  and  nobleness  in  doing  all  that  can 
be  done  specially  to  influence  them. 
Hut  this  was  not  the  opinion  of  Norman 
Macleod.  It  was  not  when  he  was 
preaching  to  the  Queen  at  Crathie — 
surely  the  most  influential  person  in  her 
dominions — that  he  felt  like  Wellington  ; 
but  when  s{)ending  all  his  strength — his 
heart  and  his  eyes  ^th  full,  never  satisfied 
that  he  has  said  enough — explaining,  en¬ 
couraging,  chiding,  entreating,  the  thrift¬ 
less  and  hopeless  poor.  “  Hundreds 
were  reclaimed  from  careless  habits,”  we 
are  told.  At  one  time  he  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  administering  Holy  Communion  to 
seventy-six  of  these  wanderers,  and  about 
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this  he  says  that  he  “  never  experienced 
such  unmixed  joy.”  There  may  be  flaws 
in  the  chain  of  apostolical  succession,  but 
the  Church  in  which  Chalmers  *  worked 
out  his  noble  romance  of  Christian  legis¬ 
lation,  and  took  the  poor  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  State,  and  bore  their  bur¬ 
dens  triumphantly  for  years;  and  in 
which  Macleod  gathered  these  unwashed 
multitudes  about  him,  and  did  not  envy 
Wellington — both  happening  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  generation — has  its 
proofs  of  divine  lineage  more  near  its 
hand  than  in  any  dusty  roll  of  bishops, 
however  authentic  and  stoutly  orthodox. 

It  is  upon  such  points  as  these  that  the 
reader’s  mind  will  dwell  with  most  satis¬ 
faction.  hlacleod’s  opinions  are  honest 
and  conscientiously  worked  out,  and  his 
views  of  divine  truth  noble  and  serious — 
but  not  for  these  does  he  stand  out  first 
among  his  fellows ;  neither  will  his  literary 
efforts  secure  him  lasting  fame,  we  think, 
though  there  are  many  pieces  of  eloquent 
description,  and  fine  and  generous  senti¬ 
ment,  in  his  published  works.  But  those 
touching  assemblies  of  the  poor,  upon  . 
whose  mean  and  soiled  garments  no  well- 
dressed  spectator  was  permitted  to  prv' 
no  enthusiastic  coterie  allowed  to  run  over 
as  “  deeply  interesting,”  are  the  “  works” 
which  “  follow  him,”  in  the  earthly  as  no 
doubt  in  the  heavenly  record.  .“  There 
goes  Norman  Macleod,”  we  are  told 
a  poor  bystander  said,  as  his  funeral 
passed  ;  “  and  if  it  was  nothing  but  what 
he  did  for  me,  he  would  shine  as  the 
stars  for  ever  and  ever.”  Fit  elegy  for  the 
most  brotherly  of  men !  What  he  did 
for  those  despised  members  of  one  of 
the  poorest  yet  richest  towns  in  our 
island,  he  did  for  the  reigning  family  in 
it,  and  for  every  wounded  soul  across 
whose  path  he  chanced  to  come  in  this 
hard-laboring  and  troubled  life.  Sym¬ 
pathy,  tender  as  his  big  heart,  came  to 
his  lips  and  to  his  eyes  when  those  suffer¬ 
ing  ones  came  within  sight  of  him.  Was 
it  destitution  and  contempt — the  burden 
of  the  poor  ;  was  it  the  deeper  loneliness 
of  the  great — the  solitude  of  an  unshared 
throne ;  was  it  the  common  grief  that 
presses  all  life  and  love  of  life  out  of  our 
hearts ;  this  man  understood,  and  for  the 
moment,  in  his  supreme  brotherliness, 
shared  it,  whatever  the  trouble  was.  Finer 
than  all  achievements,  this  was  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  his  life  and  all  his  actions.  He 
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did  not  envy  Wellington  at  Waterloo  when 
he  got  that  greater  triumph,  and  felt  that 
he  had  persuaded  his  degraded  fellow- 
creatures  that  they,  too,  were  n»en  and 
children  of  God.  And,  indeed,  could  any 
victory,  battle  won,  or  glory  achieved,  be 
so  great  as  this  ? 

We  cannot  but  feel  it  a  curious  thing 
that  a  man  so  imbued  with  the  thinkings 
of  his  generation  as  Macleod  was,  and  so 
sensible  of  all  the  difficulties  that  afflict 
an  age  perhaps  too  speculative  for  sim¬ 
ple  unity  of  faith,  should  have  thrown 
himself  as  he  did  into,  of  all  things  in 
the  world,  the  Indian  Mission  of  his 
Church,  to  which  he  may  be  almost  said  to 
have  sacrificed  his  life  ;  for  he  never  seems 
to  have  quite  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  his  journey  to  India,  undertaken  in 
the  interest  of  this  enterprise.  We  dare 
not  enter  into  a  subject  so  full  of  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  but  the  enthusiasm  for  missionary 
enterprise  of  so  modem  a  mind,  if  we 
may  use  the  term — of  such  a  clear-sight¬ 
ed  spectator,  a  man  so  little  likely  to 
ignore  the  pettiness  of  actual  missionary 
work,  and  the  vastness  of  the' great  an¬ 
cient  systems  assailed,  and  the  tremen¬ 
dous  gulf  of  mutual  incomprehension  be¬ 
tween  the  Protestant  evangelist  of  the 
extreme  West  and  the  Hindoo,  rigid  in 
bonds  of  immemorial  tradition — is  to 
ourselves  a  very  odd  and  perplexing  sight. 
Dr.  Macleod,  however,  was  as  eager 
about  this  “  Scheme”  of  his  Church  as 
if  he  had  believed  in  the  hopeless  damna¬ 
tion  of  every  heathen,  and  in  the  as¬ 
sured  efficacy  of  all  the  Scotch  or  English 
sermons  to  be  addressed  to  them — a 
simple  faith,  which  he  seems  to  have 
brought  back  with  him  undiminished 
from  his  breathless  and  fatiguing  journey. 
We  cannot  but  feel  that  it  requires  a 
very  robust  conviction  indeed  to  take 
this  simple  view  of  the  question  in  face 
of  all  its  perplexities ;  but,  so  far  as  we 
can  perceive,  these  perplexities  never 
disquieted  his  mind  at  all,  nor  does 
he  anywhere  pause  to  contemplate  them. 
Notwitlistanding  his  preference  of  parish 
to  public  work,  we  find  him  travel¬ 
ling  over  Scotland  on  behalf  of  Fe¬ 
male  Education  in  India ;  then  oc¬ 
cupying  with  zeal  the  post  of  “  con¬ 
vener  ”  to  the  Indian  Mission — a  sor 
of  chairman  of  committee,  and  some¬ 
thing  more ;  than  hazarding  his  life  by 
a  journey,  dangerous  at  his  age  and 


with  his  already  impaired  strength,  from 
w'hich  he  had  to'retum  abruptly,  leaving 
a  good  deal  undone  that  he  had  intend¬ 
ed  to  do.  This  zeal  is  very  remarkable, 
and,  we  are  obliged  to  say,  rather  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  ourselves ;  and,  for  our 
own  part,  we  grudge  such  a  life  as  that  of 
Norman  Macleod, — a  man  of  whom  his 
country  had  so  much  need,  whose  place 
and  work  and  power  of  effectual  service 
were  so  undeniable, — for  the  sake  of  the 
dubious  good  to  be  done  by  a  few  im¬ 
perfectly  -  trained  missionaries,  going 
forth  with  their  zeal  only — a  dangerous 
guide — to  turn  the  education  which  fitted 
them  for  the  charge  of  a  Scotch  parish 
into  that  equipment  which  is  wanted  to 
storm  the  strongholds  of  Brahma  and 
Mahommed.  The  Christian  Church, 
among  all  the  problems  that  surround 
her  on  every  side,  has  none  more  difficult 
than  this.  To  leave  the  heathen  alone, 
we  suppose,  cannot  be  her  duty ;  and 
there  is-  truth  in  the  idea  that  where 
there  is  real  religious  life  there  must  be 

missions :  but -  Your  genuine  mis 

sionar)%  like  Francis  Xavier,  like  Henry 
Martyn,  like  many  others,  no  doubt,  who 
could  be  named,  are  comprehensible ; 
but  your  comfortable  modem  mission¬ 
ary,  with  a  society  behind  him  and  re¬ 
ports  to  render  of  converts  and  progress, 
in  return  for  his  income  and  home  and 
all  the  comforts  that  surround  him — this 
stumbles  and  staggers  the  mind  in  spite 
of  itself.  And  then  these  good  men, 
whose  weekly  addresses  have  not  too 
much  effect  upon  ourselves  at  home, 
though  we  have  been  trained  to  hear 
them,  as  they  have  been  trained  to  speak 
to  us,  how  are  they  to  touch  the  proud 
Mahommedan,  the  subtle  Hindoo  ?  how 
are  their  separations  and  differences  of 
name  and  faith  to  be  accounted  for  to 
such  keen  observers  ? — the  Church  of 
England,  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
Scotch  Church,  and  half-a-hundred  more, 
all  Christians,  yet  nowi'e  in  agreement. 
A  more  difficult  question  in  every  branch 
of  it  does  not  exist.  Then  as  to  the  re¬ 
sults  ?  and  the  doubly-curious  solemn 
question,  if  missionary  enterprise  is  in 
reality  all-importunt,  why  there  should 
have  been  no  greater  direction  towards 
it  by  the  hand  of  Providence  ;  and  why 
that  great  populous  world  should  have 
been  left  to  such  feeble  agency  ?  These 
questions  are  too  high  for  us ;  and  in  the 
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face  of  them,  few  things  can  be  more 
strange  than  that  an*  intelligence  so 
broad  as  to  have  entered  into  all  the 
questions  of  the  modem  mind — all  those 
contradictions  forced  upon  us  by  that 
difiusion  of  fact  and  failure  of  absolute 
faith  which  is  the  i)eculiarity  of  our  age 
— should  notwithstanding  have  thrown 
its  whole  energies  into  the  Indian  Mis¬ 
sion,  and  sacrificed  life  itself  to  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  that  work.  So  it  was ;  there 
is  no  more  striking  proof  of  Macleod’s 
faithful  straightforwardness  and  simple 
adherence  to  all  the  canons  of  hereditary 
faith'. 

There  was,  however,  a  passing  cloud 
upon  this  good  man's  life  which  most 
Scotch  readers  will  recollect,  and  which, 
though  infinitely  i)ainful  to  himself  at 
the  time,  has  an  almost  whimsical  incon¬ 
gruity  and  detachedness  as  a  separate 
incident,  which  may  tempt  the  stranger 
to  a  smile.  In  the  year  1865,  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Glasgow  thought  fit  to  make  a 
strenuous  protestation  against  the  run¬ 
ning  of  Sunday  trains.  Dr.  Macleod 
was  no  Sabbatarian,  in  the  old  world 
sense  of  the  word,  and  he  unfolded  his 
views  on  this  point  with  great  distinct¬ 
ness,  in  a  speech  delivered  before  the 
Presbytery,  in  which,  if  our  memory 
serves  us  right,  he  made  use  of  the  strong 
expression  that  the  Decalogue  was  abol¬ 
ished  by  the  new  Christian  dispensation : 
meaning,  of  course,  as  any  sane  person 
must  have  seen,  and  as  was  fully  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  rest  of  his  address,  that 
the  spirit  of  Christian  life  in  the  Gospel, 
and  its  fundamental  principle,  the  love 
of  God,  imprints  the  sacred  laws  more 
deeply  than  the  mere  letter  of  any  formal 
code,  which  is  superseded  and  surpassed 
on  every  side  by  the  divine  spirit.  But 
the  old  wives  of  Glasgow,  and  the  fools, 
and  the  bigots  who  did  not  choose  to 
understand  him,  and  the  stupid  who  per¬ 
haps  could  not  answer  to  so  great  a  strain 
upon  their  non-intelligence,  rose  up  in  a 
hubbub  of  commotion  and  made  believe 
to  take  him  at  his  word.  We  remember 
various  absurd  stories  that  floated  about 
at  the  time — local  wit,  of  course,  seizing 
upon  so  delightful  and  tempting  an  op- 
ix>rtunity  ;  of  spoons  locked  up,  and  ex¬ 
tra  precautions  taken,  because  the  Doc¬ 
tor  had  abolished  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments, — at  all  of  which,  at  a  safe  distance, 
one  laughed,  undersUinding  the  joke.  It 
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is  only  now  that  we  learn  how  little  a 
joke  it  was  to  the  chief  person  concern¬ 
ed.  “  If  the  speaker  had  renounced 
Christianity  itself,  he  could  scarcely  have 
produced  a  greater  sensation,”  says  Mr. 
Donald  Macleod.  “  He  became  not 
only  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike 
to  the  unthinking  and  fanatical,  but  he 
was  mourned  over  by  many  good  men  as 
one  who  had  become  an  enemy  to  the 
truth.  His  table  was  loaded  with  let¬ 
ters  remonstrating  with  him,  abusing 
him,  denouncing,  cursing  him.  Minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Gospel  passed  him  without  re¬ 
cognition  ;  one  of  them,  more  zealous 
than  the  rest,  hissed  him  in  the  street.” 
This  sort  of  thing,  we  presume,  is  never 
so  amusing  or  ludicrous  to  the  object  of 
it  or  to  his  friends  as  it  is  at  a  distance ; 
and  the  devout  believer  whose  bold 
speech  had  brought  so  sudden  a  tempest 
on  his  head  seems  to  have  stood  aghast 
for  a  moment,  and  for  some  time  to 
have  suffered  deeply  under  the  unjust 
and  senseless  outcry.  For  a  time,  in¬ 
deed,  there  were  even  doubts  that  his 
very  existence  as  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  was  in  danger.  “  If 
the  Assembly  passes  without  my  being 
libelled  ” — (that  is,  brought  to  trial  as  a 
heretic)  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters  ;  and 
in  another,  “  I  think  the  Assembly  won’t 
depose.”  The  Assembly  fortunately  had 
the  good  sense  to  say  nothing  whatever 
about  it,  sufficient  time  having  elapsed 
to  convince  the  public  mind  of  the  folly 
it  had  been  guilty  of.  A  more  singular 
episode  in  the  life  of  a  man  so  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  and  entirely  well  known  can 
scarcely  be  imagined. 

Dr.  Macleod  never  seems  to  have  re¬ 
covered  anything  like  vigorous  health 
after  his  Indian  expedition  ;  and  his  last 
great  public  effort  was  a  speech  upon 
this  subject,  made  in  the  Assembly  of 
1872,  one  part  of  which  was  an  indig¬ 
nant  and  eloquent  protest  against  send¬ 
ing  missionaries  to  India  bound  in 
straightest  swaddling-bands  of  doctrine  ; 
and  forcing  even  Hindoo  converts  to 
“  sign  the  Westminster  Confession  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  or  the  Deed  of  De- 
mission  and  Protest  of  the  Free  Church. 
Is  not  this  monstrous  ?”  he  asks.  There 
is  one  passage  in  this  speech  so  charac¬ 
teristic  that  it  may  be  quoted  as  the  last 
public  words  of  this  most  brotherly  and 
right-minded  man : — 
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“  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  Churches  to  drop  their  peculiarities,  and 
in  the  unselfishness  of  the  common  faith  con¬ 
struct  a  Primer,  or  make  the  Apostles’  Creed 
their  symbol,  and  say,  *  This  is  not  all  you  are 
going  to  learn  ;  but  if  ve  receive  this  truth, 
and  be  strong  in  the  faith,  we  will  receive  you 
so  walking,  but  not  to  doubtful  disputations; 
and  if  in  anything  ye  be  otherwise  minded,  God 
will  reveal  even  this  unto  you’?  .  .  .  You 
must  take  care  lest  by  insisting  on  the  minutiae 
of  doctrine  or  government  you  are  not  raising 
a  barrier  to  the  advance  of  Christianity.  You 
must  take  heed  lest  things  infinitesimally 
small,  as  compared  with  the  great  world,  may 
not  be  kept  so  near  the  eye  as  to  conceal  the 
whole  world  from  you.  A  man  may  so  wrap 
a  miserable  partisan  newspaper  round  his 
head  as  to  shut  out  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
...  I  am  not  speaking  for  myself  alone, 
for  I  know  how  those  difficulties  press  on 
many  a  missionary,  and  remember  how  more 
than  one  has  taken  my  hand  and  said.  We  dare 
not  speak  out  on  these  things  lest  our  names  be 
blasted,  ourselves  represented  as  unsafe,  and 
all  home-confidence  be  removed  from  us.  But 
why  should  they  be  afraid  of  such  reproach  ? 
why  should  I  be  afraid  of  it  ?  Am  I  too  to 
be  silent  lest  I  should  be  whispered  about,  or 
suspected,  or  called  dangerous,  broad,  latitu- 
dinarian,  atheistic?  So  long  as  I  have  a  good 
conscience  towards  God,  and  have  His  sun  to 
shine  on  me,  and  can  hear  the  birds  singing, 
I  can  walk  across  the  earth ^with  a  joyful  and 
free  heart.  Let  them  call  me  ‘  broad.’  I  de¬ 
sire  to  be  broad  as  the  charity  of  Almighty 
God,  who  maketh  His  sun  to  shine  upon  the 
evil  and  upon  the  good.” 

In  this  same  speech,  which  is  said  to 
have  produced  a  very  great  impression, 
he  announced  his  relinquishment  of  pub¬ 
lic  work  in  consequence  of  his  failing 
health,  and  bade  a  farewell  to  the  Church 
in  the  pathetic  words  of  the  Psalmist : 
“  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my 
right  hand  forget  her  cunning.”  This 
farewell  was  not  supposed  by  any  one  to 
be  final.  He  was  to  withdraw  from 
work  to  temporary  rest,  to  fit  himself  for 
other  labors  to  come. 

But  within  a  few  days  his  manful  and 
Christian  career  was  ended.  On  the  3d 


of  June  he  was  sixty,  and  his  family  were 
all  gathered  round  him  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary, — his  admirable  and  much- 
beloved  mother — strange  fortune  for  a 
man  of  that  age ! — joining  his  children 
round  bis  table.  He  wrote  his  journal, 
he  wrote  letters  to  various  dear  friends. 
He  assembled  his  children  about  him, 
nine  of  them,  an  unbroken  circle,  and  no 
doubt  there  were  murmurs,  if  too  timid 
for  bold  utterance,  of  happy  days  to 
come.  A  day  or  two  after  he  went  out 
and  caught  a  chill,  but  did  his  best  to 
keep  his  attendant  merry  on  the  last 
sleepless,  restless  nights,  beguiling 'the 
monotony  of  the  long  hours  by  quips 
and  jests  and  wreathed  smiles,  smiles  of 
a  mirth  more  touching  than  tears.  Then 
quite  suddenly  on  the  peaceful  Sunday, 
everything  still  around  him,  his  girls  gone’ 
to  church,  his  wife  sitting  by  him,  the 
church  bell  just  ending,  he  laid  back  his 
head — and  entered  a  better  church  than 
theirs. 

Thus  died  Norman  Macleod,  the  har¬ 
ness  scarcely  laid  off,  his  frame  still  vi¬ 
brating  with  the  last  exertion.  He  had 
himself  wished  for  a  sudden  end,  as  so 
many  have  wished.  Needless  to  say  that 
the  whole  town  of  Glasgow  turned  out 
to  its  roadsides,  awed  and  tearful,  to  see 
him  carried  to  his  grave,  “  three  thou¬ 
sand  persons”  of  all  classes  following 
in  the  procession;  or  that  letters  of 
sorrow  and  sympathy  came  from  far 
and  near,  from  the  highest  and  the  most 
lowly.  He  lies  under  the  shadow  of  the 
green  hills  of  Campsie,  within  sound  of 
the  falling  water,  in  the  valley  he  loved ; 
and  though  he  had  fightings  manifold  in 
his  life,  and  much  contradiction  of  sinners 
to  vex  his  noble  soul,  there  is  no  one 
now  to  say  an  unkind  word  or  give  other 
than  the  honor  which  is  his  due  to  the 
buried  friend,  who  was  the  brother  of  all 
Christian  men. — Blacktvood's  Magazine. 
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BY  LADY  BARKER. 

Maritzburc,  Ncrember,  1675.  for  talking  about  the  weather  when  they 
The  weather  at  the  beginning  of  this  meet,  it  is  us  Natalians,  for,  especially  at 
month  was  lovely,  and  the  climate  per-  this  time  of  year,  it  varies  from  hour  to 
fection;  but  now  (I  am  writing  on  its  hour.  All  along  the  coast  one  hears  of  ter- 
last  days)  it  is  getting  very  hot  and  try-  rible  buffeting  and  knocking  about  among 
.ing.  If  ever  people  might  stand  excused  the  shipping  in  the  open  roadsteads 
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which  have  to  do  duty  for  harbors  in  these 
parts ;  and  it  was  but  a  few  days  since 
that  the  lifeboat,  with  the  English  mail 
on  board,  capsized  in  crossing  the  bar  at 
Durban.  The  telegram  was,  as  telegrams 
always  are,  terrifying  in  its  vagueness, 
and  spoke  of  the  mail  bags  as  “  floating 
about.”  When  one  remembered  the  vast 
size  of  the  breakers  on  which  this  floating 
would  take  place,  it  sounded  hopeless  for 
our  letters.  They  turned  up,  however,  a 
few  days  later,  in  a  pulpy  state  it  is  true, 
but  quite  readable,  though  the  envelopes 
were  curiously  blended  and  engrafted 
upon  the  letters  inside,  so  much  so  that 
they  required  to  be  taken  together,  for  it 
was  impossible  to  separate  them.  I  had 
recourse  to  the  expedient  of  spreading 
my  letters  on  a  dry  towel  and  draining 
them,  before  attempting  to  dissever  the 
pages.  Still  we  were  all  only  too  thank¬ 
ful  to  get  our  correspondence  in  any 
shai^e  or  form  ;  for  precious  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  express  are  home-let¬ 
ters  to  us,  so  far  away  from  home. 

Hut  to  return  to  our  weather.  At  first 
it  was  simply  perfect.  Bright,  hot  days, 
— not  too  hot.  for  a  light,  fresh  breeze 
tempered  even  the  mid-day  heat, — and 
cris[),  bracing  nights  succeeded  each 
other  during  the  first  fortnight.  The 
country  looked  exquisitely  green,  in  its 
luxuriant  spring  tints,  over  hill  and  dale  ; 
and  the  rich,  red  clay  soil  made  a  splen¬ 
did  contrast  on  road  and  tract,  with  the 
brilliant  green  on  either  hand.  Still 
I)eople  looked  anxiously  for  more  rain, 
declaring  that  not  half  enough  had  fallen 
to  fill  tanks  or  sluits  (as  the  ditches  are 
called) ;  and  it  took  a  continuous  down- 
jx)ur  to  satisfy  these  thirsty  souls  even 
for  the  moment.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  month  the  atmosphere  became  more 
oppressive,  and  the  clouds  began  to 
come  up  in  thick  masses  all  round  the 
horizon  and  gradually  spread  themselves 
overhead.  The  day  before  the  heaviest 
rain,  though  not  particularly  oppressive, 
was  remarkable  for  the  way  in  which  all 
manner  of  insects  tried  to  get  under 
shelter  at  night-fall.  The  verandah  was 
full  of  big  frogs :  if  a  door  remained 
open  for  a  moment  they  hopped  in,  and 
then  cried  like  trapped  birds  when  they 
found  themselves  in  a  comer.  As  for 
the  winged  creatures,  it  was  something 
wonderful  the  numbers  in  which  they 
flew  in  at  the  window,  wherever  a  light 
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attracted  them.  I  was  busy  writing 
English  letters  that  evening,  and  I  de¬ 
clare  the  cockroaches  fairly  drove  me 
away  from  the  table,  whilst  the  smell  of 
roast  moths  at  the  other  lamp  was  quite 
overpowering.  Well,  after  this  came 
rain  indeed, — not  rain  according  to 
English  ideas,  but  a  tropical  deluge  ;  as 
many  inches  falling  in  a  few  hours  as 
would  fill  your  rain-gauge  for  months.  I 
l)elieve  my  conduct  was  very  absurd  that 
first  rainy  night.  The  little  house  had 
just  been  newly  papered,  and  as  the  ceil¬ 
ing  was  not  one  to  inspire  confidence, 
consisting  as  it  did  merely  of  boards 
roughly  joined  together  and  painted 
white,  through  which,  and  through  the 
tiles  beyond,  the  sky  could  be  seen  quite 
plainly,  I  suffered  the  gravest  doubts 
about  the  water  entering  in  and  spoiling 
ifty  pretty  new  papers.  Accordingly, 
whenever  any  burst  of  rain  came  heavier 
than  its  immediate  predecessor,  I  jump¬ 
ed  out  of  bed  in  a  perfect  agony  of  mind, 
and  roamed,  candle  in  hand,  all  over  the 
house  to  see  if  I  could  not  detect  a  leak 
anywhere  ;  but  the  unpromising-looking 
roof  and  ceiling  stood  the  test  bravely, 
and  not  a  drop  of  all  that  descending 
downpour  found  its  way  to  my  new 
walls. 

By  the  way,  I  must  describe  the  house 
to  you,  remarking  first  of  all  that  archi¬ 
tecture,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends, 
is  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  South  Africa.  I 
have  not  seen  a  single  pretty  building  of 
any  sort  or  kind  since  I  arrived,  although 
in  the  small  houses  it  would  be  so  easy 
to  break,  by  gable  and  porch,  the  severe 
simplicity  in  which  they  are  built.  White¬ 
washed  outer  walls  with  a  zinc  roof  are 
not  uncommon  ;  and  the  combination  is 
a  bald  and  hideous  one,  until  kindly, 
luxuriant  Nature  has  had  time  to  step  in 
.and  cover  up  man’s  ugly  handiwork  with 
her  festoons  of  roses  and  passion-flower. 
Most  of  the  houses  have  fortunately  red- 
tiled  roofs,  which  are  not  so  ugly,  and 
mine  is  among  the  number.  It  is  so 
squat  and  square,  however,  that,  as  our 
landlord  happens  to  be  the  chief  baker  of 
Maritzburg,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
christen  it  “  Cottage  Loaf but  this 
idea  requires  consideration.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  known  briefly  as  “  Smith’s,” 
that  being  the  landlord’s  name.  It  has, 
us  all  the  houses  here  have,  a  broad  pro¬ 
jecting  roof,  extending  over  a  wide  ver- 
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andah  ;  and  within  are  four  small  rooms, 
— two  on  either  side  of  a  narrow  passage 
which  runs  right  through.  By  a  happy 
after-thought  a  tiny  kitchen  has  been 
added,  and  a  corresponding  projection 
which  closely  resembles  a  packing  case, 
and  has  been  painted  of  a  bright  blue 
color  inside  and  out.  This  is  the  din¬ 
ing-room,  and  must  be  severely  handled 
before  its  present  glaring  tints  can  be  at 
all  toned  down.  At  a  little  distance 
stands  the  stable,  saddle-room,  etc.,  and 
a  good  bed-room  for  English  servants  ; 
and  beyond  that  again,  among  large 
clumps  of  rose-bushes,  a  native  hut.  It 
came  up  here  half  built ;  that  is,  the 
frame  was  partly  put  together  elsewhere, 
and  it  resembles  a  huge  crinoline  more 
than  anything  else  in  its  original  state. 
Since  that,  however,  it  has  been  made 
more  secure  by  extra  poles  of  baml)oOJ 
each  tied  in  its  place  w'ith  infinite  pa¬ 
tience  and  trouble,  a  knot  every  inch  or 
two.  The  final  stage  consisted  of  care¬ 
ful  thatching  with  thick  bundles  of  grass 
laid  on  the  frame-work,  and  secured  by 
long  ropes  of  plaited  grass,  binding  the 
whole  together.  The  door  is  the  very 
sm.allest  opening  imaginable,;  and  inside 
it  is,  of  course,  pitch  dark.  .All  this 
labor  was  performed  by  stalwart  Kafir  wo¬ 
men  ;  one  of  whom,  a  fcarfully-repulsive 
female,  informed  my  cook  she  had  just 
been  bought  back  by  her  original  hus¬ 
band.  Stress  of  circumstances  had 
obliged  him  to  sell  her,  and  she  had  been 
bought  by  three  other  husband-masters 
since  then  ;  but  was  now  resold,  a  bar¬ 
gain,  to  her  first  owner,  whom  she  de¬ 
clared  she  preferred.  But  few  as  are  the 
rooms  of  the  house,  they  yet  are  water¬ 
tight,  which  is  a  great  point  out  here ; 
and  the  house,  being  built  of  large, 
awkward  blocks  of  stone,  is  cool  and 
shady.  When  I  have  arranged  things  a 
little,  it  will  be  quite  comfortable  and 
pretty  ;  and  I  defy  any  one  to  wish  for  a 
more  exquisite  view  than  can  be  seen 
from  any  comer  of  the  verandah.  We 
are  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  which  slopes 
gently  down  to  the  hollow  wherein  nes¬ 
tles  the  picturesque  little  towm,  or  rather 
village,  of  Maritzburg.  The  intervening 
distance  of  a  mile  or  so  conceals  the  real 
ugliness  and  monotony  of  the  straight 
streets,  and  hides  all  architectural  short¬ 
comings.  The  clock-tow’cr,  for  instance, 
is  quite  a  feature  in  the  landscape,  and 


from  here  one  cannot  perceive  that  the 
clock  does  not  go.  Nothing  can  be 
prettier  than  the  effect  of  the  red-tiled 
roofs  and  white  walls  peeping  out  from 
among  thick  clumps  of  trees  ;  whilst  be¬ 
yond  the  ground  rises  again  to  low  hills, 
with  deep  purple  fissures  and  clefts  in 
their  green  sides.  It  is  only  a  couple  of 
years  or  so  since  this  little  house  was 
built  and  the  garden  laid  out,  and  yet 
the  shmbs  and  trees  are  as  big  as  if  half- 
a-doren  years  had  i>assed  over  their  leafy 
heads.  As  for  the  roses,  I  never  saw 
anything  like  the  way  they  flouri.sh  at 
their  own  sweet  will.  Scarcely  a  leaf  is 
to  be  seen  on  the  ugly  straggling  tree ; 
nothing  but  masses  of  roses  of  every  tint 
and  kind  and  old-fashioned,  sweet-scent¬ 
ed  variety.  The  utmost  I  can  do  in  the 
way  of  gathering  basketfuls  appears  only 
in  the  light  of  judicious  pruning,  and 
next  day  a  dozen  blossoms  have  burst 
forth  to  supply  the  place  of  each  draft  of 
mine.  And  there  is  such  a  variety : 
oaks,  bamboos,  blue  gum-trees,  and  deo- 
daras,  seem  to  flourish  equally  well  with¬ 
in  a  yard  or  two  of  each  other,  and  the 
more  distant  flower  beds  are  filled  with 
the  odd  mixture  of  daturas  and  dahlias, 
white  fleur-de-lis  and  bushy  geraniums. 
But  the  weeds  1  They  are  a  chronic 
eyesore,  and  a  grief  to  every  gardener. 
On  paths  and  grass-plat,  flower-l)eds 
and  border,  they  flaunt  and  flourish. 
Jack,  the  Zulu  refugee,  wages  a  feeble 
and  totally  inadequate  warfare  against 
them  with  a  crooked  hoe  ;  but  he  is  only 
a  quarter  in  earnest,  and  stops  to  groan 
and  take  snuff  so  often  that  the  result  is 
that  our  garden  is  precisely  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  garden  of  the  sluggard, 
gate  and  all.  This  hingeless  condition 
of  the  gate,  however,  is,  I  must  in  fairness 
state,  neither  Jack’s  nor  our  fault.  It  is 
a  new  gate,  but  no  one  will  come  out 
from  the  town  to  hang  it.  That  is  my 
standing  grievance.  Because  we  live 
about  a  mile  from  the  town  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  get  anything  done.  The 
town  itself  is  one  of  the  shabbiest  assem¬ 
blages  of  dwellings  I  have  ever  seen  in 
a  colony.  It  is  not  to  be  named  the 
same  day  as  Christchurch,  the  capital  of 
Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  which  ten 
years  ago  was  decently  paved  and  well- 
lighted  by  gas.  Poor,  sleepy  Maritzburg 
consists  now,  at  more  than  forty  years  of 
age  (Christchurch  is  not  twenty-five  yet), 
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of  a  few  straight,  wide,  grass-grown 
streets,  which  are  only  picturesque  at  a 
little  distance  on  account  of  their  having 
trees  on  each  side.  On  particularly  dark 
nights  a  dozen  oil  lamps,  standing 
at  long  intervals  apart,  are  lighted ;  but 
when  it  is  even  moderate  star-light  these 
aids  to  finding  one’s  way  about  are  pru¬ 
dently  dispensed  with.  There  is  not  a 
single  handsome,  and  hardly  a  decent 
building  in  the  whole  place.  The  streets, 
as  I  saw  them  after  rain,  are  veritable 
Sloughs  of  Despond  ;  but  they  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  changed  by  dry  weather 
into  deserts  of  dust.  It  is  true  I  have 
only  been  as  yet  twice  down  to  the  town, 
but  on  both  visits  it  reminded  me  more 
of  the  sleepy  villages  in  Washington 
Irving’s  stories  than  of  a  smart,  modem, 
go-ahead  colonial  city.  There  are  some 
fairly  good  shops,  but  they  make  no  show 
outside,  and  within  the  prices  of  most  of 
the  articles  sold  are  nearly  double  what 
the  same  things  would  cost  either  at 
Melbourne  or  in  Christchurch.  As 
Durban  is  barely  a  month  away  from 
London,  in  point  of  communication,  and 
New  Zealand  (when  I  knew  it)  nearly 
treble  the  distance  and  time,  this  is  a 
great  puzzle  to  me. 

A  certain  air  of  quaint  interest  and 
life  is  given  to  the  otherwise  desolate 
streets  by  the  groups  of  Kafirs,  and  the 
teams  of  waggons  which  bring  fuel  and 
forage  into  the  town  everyday.  Twenty 
bullocks  drag  these  ponderous  contriv¬ 
ances, — bullocks  so  lean  that  one  won¬ 
ders  how  they  have  strength  to  carry 
their  w'ide-spreading  horns  aloft ; — bul¬ 
locks  of  a  stupidity  and  obstinacy  unpar¬ 
alleled  in  the  natural  history  of  horned 
beasts.  At  their  head  walks  a  Kafir  lad, 
called  a  “  fore-looker,”  who  tugs  at  a 
ro[>e  fastened  to  the  horns  of  the  leading 
Oxen,  and  in  moments  of  general  confu¬ 
sion  invariably  seems  to  pull  the  wrong 
string,  and  get  the  whole  team  into  an 
inextricable  tangle  of  horns  and  yokes. 
Sometimes,  on  a  quiet  Sunday  morning, 
these  teams  and  waggons  I  see  “  oat- 
spanned*’  on  the  green  slopes  around 
Maritzburg,  making  a  picturesque  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  sylvan  scenery.  Near  each 
waggon  a  light  wreath  of  smoke  steals  up 
into  the  summer  air,  marking  where  some 
preparation  of  “  mealies”  is  on  foot ;  and 
the  groups  of  grazing  oxen — ’*  spans,”  as 
each  team  is  called — give  the  animation 
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of  animal  life  which  1  miss  so  sadly  at 
every  turn  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

In  Maritzburg  itself  I  only  noticed  two 
buildings  which  made  the  least  effect. 
One  is  the  Government  House,  standing 
in  a  nice  garden,  and  boasting  of  a  rath¬ 
er  pretty  porch,  but  otherwise  reminding 
one,  except  for  the  sentinel  on  duty,  of  a 
quiet  country  rectory.  The  other  is  a 
small  block  comprising  the  public  offices. 
The  original  idea  of  this  square  building 
must  have  come  from  a  model  dairy : 
but  the  crowning  absurdity  of  the  place 
is  the  office  of  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
which  stands  nearly  opposite.  I  am  told 
that  inside  it  is  tolerably  comfortable, 
being  the  remains  of  an  old  Dutch  build¬ 
ing.  Outside  it  can  only  be  compared 
to  a  dilapidated  barn  on  a  bankrupt 
farm  ;  and  when  it  was  first  pointed  out 
to  me  I  had  great  difficulty,  remember¬ 
ing  similar  buildings  in  other  colonies,  in 
believing  it  w'as  a  public  office. 

The  native  police  look  very  smart  and 
shining  in  their  white  suits,  and  must  be 
objects  of  envy  to  their  black  brothers 
on  account  of  their  “  knobkerries,” — the 
knobbed  sticks  which  they  alone  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  carry  officially  in  their  hands ; 
for  every  native  loves  a  stick,  and  as 
they  are  forbidden  to  carry  either  asse¬ 
gais,  which  are  a  very  formidable  w’eapon 
indeed,  or  even  knobkerries,  only  one 
degree  less  dangerous,  they  console 
themselves  with  a  wand  or  sw’itch,  in 
case  of  coming  across  a  snake.  You 
never  see  a  Kafir  without  something  of 
the  sort  in  his  hand  :  if  he  is  not  twirl¬ 
ing  a  light  stick,  then  he  has  a  sort  of 
rude  reed  or  pipe  from  which  he  extracts 
sharp  and  tuneless  sounds.  As  a  race  the 
Kafirs  make  the  effect  of  possessing  a 
fine  physique^  and  they  walk  with  an 
erect  bearing  and  light  step,  but  in  true 
leisurely  savage  fashion.  I  have  seen  the 
black  races  in  four  different  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  I  never  saw  one  single  in¬ 
dividual  move  quickly  of  his  own  free 
will.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  how’ever, 
that  it  is  a  new  and  altogether  revolu¬ 
tionary  idea  to  a  Kafir  that  he  should  do 
any  work  at  all.  Work  is  for  women  : 
war  or  idleness  for  men.  Consequently 
their  fixed  idea  is  to  do  as  little  as  they 
possibly  can,  and  no  Kafir  will  work 
after  he  has  earned  money  enough  to  buy 
a  sufficient,  number  of  wives  who  will 
work  for  him.  “  Charlie,”  our  groom. 
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who  is  by  way  of  being  a  very  fine  gen*  I  confess  I  am  sorry  for  Jack  :  he  is 
tleman,  and  speaks  “  Ingiliss”  after  a  the  kitchen  boy,  and  is  learning  with 
strange  fashion  of  his  own,  only  conde-  much  pains  and  difficulty  the  wrong  lan- 
scends  to  work  until  he  can  purchase  a  guage  !  My  cook  is  also  French,  and  all 
wife.  Unfortunately  the  damsel  whom  she  teaches  Jack  is  French,  not  English, 
he  prefers  is  a  costly  article  :  her  parents  I  imagine  poor  Jack’s  dismay  when  his 
demand  a  cow,  a  kettle,  and  a  native  hut  three  years’  apprenticeship  to  us  is  end* 
as  the  price  of  her  han^  or  hands  rath-  ed,  and  he  seeks  {>erhaps  to  better  him* 
er.  So  Charlie  grunts  and  groans  self,  and  finds  no  one  except  Madame 
through  about  as  much  daily  work  as  an  can  understand  him.  Most  of  the  dia- 
English  boy  of  twelve  years  old  could  logues  are  carried  on  by  pantomime,  and 
manage  easily.  He  is  a  very  amusing  cha-  the  incessant  use,  in  different  tones  of 
racter,  being  exceedingly  proud,  and  will  voice,  of  the  word“ja.”  Jack  is  a  big 
only  obey  his  own  master,  w  hom  he  calls  loutish  young  man,  but  very  ugly  and 
his  great  Inkosi,  or  chief.  He  is  always  feeble,  and  apparently  under  the  impres- 
laraenting  the  advent  of  the  Inkosicasa,  sion  that  he  is  perpetually  “  wanted  ”  to 
or  chieftainess,  and  the  piccaninies  and  answer  for  the  little  indiscretion,  what- 
their  followings,  especially  the  “  vaiter,”  ever  it  was,  on  account  of  which  he  was 
whom  he  detests.  In  his  way,  Charlie  is  forced  to  flee  over  the  border,  for  he  is 
a  wag,  and  it  is  as  good  as  a  play  to  timid  and  scared  to  the  last  degree,  and 
see  his  pretence  of  stupidity  when  the  irervously  anxious  to  please,  if  it  does  not 
“  vaiter”  or  French  butler  desires  him  to  entail  too  much  exertion.  He  is,  as  it 
go  and  eat  “  sa  paniche.”  Charlie  un*  were,  apprenticed  to  us  for  three  years  ; 
derstands  i>erfectly  that  he  is  told  to  go  we  are  bound  to  feed,  and  clothe,  and 
and  eat  his  breakfast  of  mealy  porridge,  doctor  him,  and  he  is  to  work  for  us,  in 
But  he  won’t  admit  that  it  is  to  be  called  his  own  lazy  fashion,  for  small  wages. 
“  paniche,”  preferring  his  own  word.  The  first  time  Jack  broke  a  plate  his  tcr- 
“  scoff so  he  shakes  his  head  violently,  ror  and  despair  were  quite  edifying  to 
and  says,  “Nay,  nay,  paniche  then  behold.  Madame  called  him  a 
with  many  nods,  “  Scoff,  ja,”  and  so  in  on  the  spot.  Jack  learned  this  word, 
this  strange  gibberish  of  three  languages,  and  after  his  work  was  over,  seated 
he  and  the  Frencliman  carry  on  quite  a  himself  gravely  on  the  ground  with  the 
pretty  quarrel.  Charlie  also  “  mocks  fragments  of  the  plate,  which  he  tried  to 
himself  ”  of  the  other  servants,  I  am  as-  join  together,  but  gave  up  the  attempt 
sured,  and  asserts  that  he  is  the  “  Indu-  at  last,  announcing  in  his  ow’n  tongue  that 
na,”  or  head>man.  He  freely  boxes  the  it  was  “  dead.”  After  a  little  consider- 
ears  of  Jack,  the  Zulu  refugee, — poor  ation  he  said  slowly  several  times  “  Mal- 
Jack,  who  fled  from  his  own  country,  dran,  ja,”  and  hit  himself  a  good  thump 
next  door,  the  other  day,  and  arrived  here  at 'each  “  ja.”  Now,  I  grieve  to  say,  jack 
clad  in  only  a  short  flap,  made  of  three  breaks  plates  dishes,  and  cups  with  a 
buck’s  tails.  That  is  only  a  month  ago,  perfectly  easy  and  unembarrassed  con- 
and  Jack  is  already  quite  ^  petit  tnaitre  science,  and  is  already  far  too  civilised 
about  his  clothes.  He  ordinarily  wears  to  care  in  the  least  for  his  misfortunes 
a  suit  of  knickerbockers  and  a  shirt  of  in  that  line.  Whenever  a  fowl  is  killed, — 
blue  check,  bound  with  red,  and  a  string  and,  oh,  I  came  ui)on  Jack  slowly  killing 
of  beads  round  his  neck;  but  he  cries  one  the  other  day  with  a  pair  of  nail 
like  a  baby  if  he  tears  his  clothe^  or,  still  scissors ! — he  possesses  himself  of  a  small 
worse,  if  the  color  of  the  red  braid  wash*  store  of  feathers,  which  he  wears  taste- 
es  out.  At  first  he  hated  civilised  gar-  fully  placed  over  his  left  ear.  A  gay 
ments,  even  when  they  were  only  two  in  ribbon  is  what  they  really  love,  worn  like 
number,  and  be^ed  to  be  allowed  to  as*  a  bandeau  across  the  forehead.  •  Jack  is 
sume  a  sack  with  holes  for  the  arras,  so  proud  of  a  tawdry  ribbon  of  many 
which  is  the  Kafir  compromise,  when  colors  with  a  golden  ground,  which  I 
near  a  town,  between  clothes  and  flaps  found  for  him  the  other  day ;  only  he 
made  of  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  or  never  can  make  up  his  mind  where  10 
strips  of  hide.  But  he  soon  came  to  wear  it,  and  I  often  come  upon  him  sit- 
delight  in  them,  and  is  now  always  beg-  ting  in  the  shade,  with  tha  ribbon  in  his 
ging  for  “  something  to  wear.”  hands,  gravely  considering  the  question 
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The  pickle  and  plague  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  however  is  the  boy  Tom,  a  grinning 
young  savage,  fresh  from  his  kraal,  up  to 
any  amount  of  mischief,  who  in  an  evil 
hour  was  engaged  as  the  baby’s  body 
servant.  I  cannot  trust  him  with  the 
child  out  of  my  sight  for  a  moment,  for 
he  “  snuffs  ”  enormously,  and  smokes 
coarse  tobacco  out  of  a  cow’s  horn,  and 
is  anxious  to  teach  the  baby  both  of 
these  accomplishments.  Tom  wears  his 
snuff-box,  which  is  a  'brass  cylinder  a 
couple  of  inches  long,  in  either  ear  im¬ 
partially,  there  being  huge  slits  in  the 
cartilage  for  the  purpose,  and  the  baby 
never  rests  till  he  gets  possession  of  it, 
and  sneezes  himself  nearly  into  fits. 
Tom  likes  nursing  the  baby  immensely, 
and  crows  to  him  in  a  strange  buzzing 
way  which  lulls  baby  to  sleep  invariably. 
He  is  very  anxious  however  to  acquire 
some  words  of  English,  and  I  was  much 
startled  the  other  day  to  hear  in  the  ver¬ 
andah  my  (non  voice  saying,  “  What  is  it, 
dear  V'  over  and  over  again.  'I'his 
phrase  proceeded  from  Tom,  who  kept 
on  repeating  it  parrot-fashion  ;  an  exact 
imitation,  but  with  no  idea  of  its  mean¬ 
ing.  I  had  heard  the  baby  whimpering  a 
little  time  before,  and  Tom  had  remarked 
that  these  four  words  produced  the  hap¬ 
piest  effect  in  restoring  good  humor,  so  he 
learned  them,  accent  and  all,  on  the  spot, 
and  used  them  as  a  s])ell  or  charm  the 
next  opportunity.  I  think  even  the  poor 
baby  was  puzzled.  But  one  cannot  feel 
sure  of  what  he  will  do  next.  A  few 
evenings  ago  I  trusted  Tom  to  wheel  the 
perambulator  about  the  garden  paths, 
but  becoming  anxious  in  a  very  few  min¬ 
utes  to  know  what  he  was  about,  I  went 
to  look  for  him.  I  found  Tom  grinning 
in  h‘gh  glee,  and  watching  the  baby’s 
efforts  at  cutting  his  teeth  on  a  live  young 
bird.  Master  'I'om  had  spied  a  nest, 
climbed  the  tree,  and  brought  down  the 
poor  little  bird,  which  he  presented  to 
the  child,  who  instantly  put  it  in  his 
mouth.  When  I  arrived  on  the  scene, 
baby’s  mouth  was  full  of  feathers,  over 
which  he  was  making  a  very  disgusted 
face,  and  the  unhappy  bird  was  nearly 
dead  with  fright  and  squeezing,  whilst 
Tom  was  in  such  convulsions  of  laughter 
that  I  nearly  boxed  his  ears.  He  show¬ 
ed  me  by  signs  how  baby  had  insisted  on 
sucking  the  bird’s  head,  and  conveyed 
his  intense  amusement  at  the  idea.  I 


made  Master  Tom  climb  the  tree  instant¬ 
ly  and  put  the  poor  little  half-dead  crea¬ 
ture  back  into  its  nest,  and  sent  fur 
Charlie  to  explain  to  him  that  he  should 
have  no  supper,  the  only  punishment 
Tom  dreads,  for  two  days.  I  often 
think,  however,  that  I  must  try  and  find 
another  penalty,  for  when  Tom’s  allow¬ 
ance  of  supper  is  stopped  he  requisitions 
every  one  else’s,  and  so  gets  rather  more 
than  usual.  He  is  immensely  proud  of 
the  brass  chin-strap  of  an  old  artillery 
busby  which  has  been  given  to  him.  He 
used  to  wear  it  across  his  forehead,  in 
the  favorite  Kafir  fashion,  but  as  the 
baby  always  made  it  his  first  business  to 
pull  this  shining  strap  down  over  Tom’s 
eyes,  and  eventually  over  Tom’s  mouth, 
it  has  been  transferred  to  his  neck. 
These  Kafir  lads  make  excellent  nurse- 
boys  generally,  and  English  children  are 
very  fond  of  them.  Nurse-girls  are  rare, 
as  the  Kafir  women  begin  their  lives  of 
toil  so  early  that  they  are  never  very 
handy  or  gentle  in  a  house,  and  boys  are 
easier  to  train  as  servants.  I  heard  to¬ 
day  however  of  an  excellent  Kafir  nurse¬ 
maid,  who  w'as  the  daughter  of  a  chief, 
and  whose  only  drawback  was  the  size 
of  her  family.  She  was  actually  and 
truly  one  of  eighty  brothers  and  sisters, 
her  father  being  a  rich  man  with  twenty- 
five  wives.  That  simply  means  that  he . 
had  twenty-five  devoted  slaves,  who 
worked  morning,  noon,  and  night,  in  field 
and  mealy-patch,  for  him,  without  wages. 
Jack,  the  Zulu,  wanted  to  be  nurse-boy 
dreadfully,  and  used  to  follow  nurse 
about  with  a  towel  rolled  up  into  a  bun- 
•dle,  and  another  towel  arranged  as  drape¬ 
ry,  dandling  an  imaginary  baby  on  his 
arm,  saying  plaintively,  “  Piccaniny,  pic- 
caniny  !”  This  nurse  translated  to  mean 
that  he  was  an  experienced  nurse,  and 
had  taken  care  of  a  baby  in  his  own 
country  ;  but  as  I  had  no  confidence  in 
'‘‘‘maladroit”  Jack,  and  he  chanced  to  be 
very  deaf  beside,  he  was  ruthlessly  rele¬ 
gated  to  his  pots  and  pans. 

It  is  very  curious  to  see  the  cast-off 
clothes  of  all  the  armies  of  Europe  find¬ 
ing  their  way  hither.  The  natives  of 
South  Africa  prefer  an  old  uniform  coat, 
or  tunic,  to  any  other  covering,  and  the 
effect  of  a  short  scarlet  garment,  when 
worn  with  bare  legs,  is  irresistibly  droll. 
The  apparently  inexhaustible  supply  of 
old-fashioned  English  coatees,  with  their 
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worsted  epaulettes,  is  only  just  coining 
to  an  end  here,  and  being  succeeded  by 
an  influx  of  ragged  red  tunics  of  franc- 
tireurs,  green  jackets,  and  much  worn 
Prussian  grey  coats.  Kaflrland  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  old  clothes-shop  of 
all  the  fighting  world,  for,  sooner  or 
later,  every  cast-off  scrap  of  soldier’s 
clothing  dttfts  towards  it  Charlie 
prides  himself  much  upon  the  possession 
of  an  old  grey  greatcoat,  so  patched  and 
faded  that  it  may  well  have  been  one  of 
those  which  toiled  up  the  slopes  of  In- 
kerman  that  rainy  Sunday  morning 
twenty  years  ago  ;  while  scampish  Tom 
got  well  chaffed  the  other  day  for  sud¬ 
denly  making  his  appearance  clad  in  a 
stained  red  tunic,  with  buff  collar  and 
cuffs,  and  the  number  of  the  old  “  dirty 
half  hundred  ”  in  tarnished  metal  on  the 
shoulder-scales.  “  Sir  Garnet !"  cried 
Charlie  the  witty,  whilst  Jack  affected  to 
prostrate  himself  before  the  grinning 
imp,  exclaiming,  “  O  great  Inkosi !” 
Charlie  is  angry  with  me  just  now,  and 
looks  most  reproachfully  my  way  on  all 
occasions.  The  cause  is,  that  he  was 
sweeping  away  sundry  huge  spiders’ 
tapestried  webs  from  the  roof  of  the  ver¬ 
andah  (the  work  of  a  single  night)  when 
I  heard  him  coughing  frightfully.  I 
gave  him  some  lozenges,  saying,  “  Do 
>your  cough  good,  Charlie.”  Charlie  re¬ 
ceived  them  in  both  hands  held  like  a 
cup,  the  highest  form  of  Kafir  gratitude, 
and  gulped  them  all  down  on  the  spot. 
Next  ‘day  I  heard  the  same  dreadful 

cough,  and  told - to  give  him  some 

more  lozenges.  But  Charlie  would  have 
none  of  them,  alleging  he  “  eat  plenty 
to-morrow’s  yesterday,  and  dey  no  good 
at  all and  he  evidently  despises  me 
and  my  remedies. 

If  only  there  were  no  hot  winds !  but 
the  changes  are  so  trying  and  so  sudden. 
Sometimes  we  have  a  hot  scorching  gale 
all  day,  drying,  parching  one’s  very  skin 
upland  shrivelling  my  lovely  roses  like  the 
blast  from  a  furnace  ;  then  in  the  after¬ 
noon  a  dark  cloud  sails  suddenly  up  from 
the  hills  to  the  west :  it  is  over  the  house 
before  one  knows  it  is  there;  a  loud 
clap  of  thunder  shakes  the  very  ground 
beneath  one’s  feet,  others  follow,  and  a 
thunder-storm  bewilders  you  for  some 
ten  minutes  or  so.  A  few  drops  of  cold 
rain  fall  to  the  sound  of  distant  thunder, 
now  rolling  away  eastwards,  which  yet 


**  struggles  and  howls  at  fits.”  It  is  not 
always  distant  though,  but  we  have  not 
yet  seen  a  real  thunder-storm,  only  a  few 
of  those  short,  sudden,  electric  distur¬ 
bances  which  come  and  go  more  like 
explosions  than  anything  else.  A  few 
days  ago  there  was  a  dust  storm,  which 
had  a  very  curious  effect  as  we  looked 
down  upon  it  from  this  hill.  All  along 
the  roads  one  could  watch  the  dust  being 
caught  up  as  it  were  and  whirled  along 
in  dense  clouds,  whilst  the  poor  little 
town  itself  was  absolutely  blotted  out  by 
the  blinding  masses  of  fine  powder.  For 
half  an  hour  or  so  w'e  could  afford  to 
w’atch  and  smile  at  our  neighbors'  plight ; 
but  soon  we  had  to  flee  for  shelter  our¬ 
selves  within  the  house,  for  a  furious  hot 
gale  drove  heavily  up  behind  the  dust 
and  nearly  blew  us  away  altogether. 
Still  there  was  no  thunder-storm,  though 
one  quite  wished  for  one  to  cool  the  air 
and  refresh  the  parched  and  bumt-up 
grass  and  flowers.  Such  an  afternoon  is 
generally  pretty  sure  to  be  succeeded  by 
a  cold  night,  and  perhaps  a  cold  damp 
morning,  and  one  can  already  under¬ 
stand  that  these  alterations  during  the 
summer  months  are  very  apt  to  produce 
dysentery  among  young  children.  I 
hear  just  now  of  a  good  many  such  cases 
among  babies. 

I  have  been  so  exceedingly  busy  this 
month  unpacking  and  settling  and  ar¬ 
ranging,  that  there  has  been  but  little 
time  for  going  al)Out  and  seeing  the 
rather  pretty  environs  of  Maritzburg; 
besides  which,  the  weather  is  dead 
against  excursions,  changing  as  it  does 
to  rain  or  threatening  thunder-storms 
every  afternoon.  One  evening  we  ven¬ 
tured  out  for  a  walk,  in  spite  of  growl- 
ings  and  spittings  up  above  among  the 
cross-looking  clouds.  Natal  is  not  a 
nice  country,  for  women  at  all  events,  to 
walk  about  in :  you  have  to  keep  relig¬ 
iously  to  the  road  or  track ;  for  woe  be 
to  the  rash  person  who  ventures  on  the 
grass,  though  from  repeated  burnings  all 
about  these  hills  it  is  quite  short.  There 
is  a  risk  of  your  treading  on  a  snake,  and 
a  certainty  of  your  treading  on  a  frog. 
You  will  soon  find  your  legs  covered 
with  small  and  pertinacious  ticks,  who 
have  apparently  taken  a  “  header  ”  into 
your  flesh,  and  made  up  their  minds  to 
die  sooner  than  let  go.  They  must  be 
the  bulldogs  of  the  insect  race,  these 
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ticks,  (or  a  sharp  needle  will  scarcely 
dislodge  them.  At  the  last  extremity 
extraction  they  only  burrow  their  heads 
deeper  into  the  skin,  and  will  sooner  lose 
this  important  member  of  their  tiny 
bodies  than  yield  to  the  gentlest  lever¬ 
age.  Then  there  are  myriads  of  burrs, 
which  cling  to  you  in  green-and-brown 
scales  of  roughness,  and  fringe  your  pet¬ 
ticoats  with  their  sticky  little  lumps. 
As  for  the  poor  p>etticoats  themselves, 
however  short  you  may  kilt  them,  you 
bring  them  back  from  a  walk  deeply 
flounced  with  the  red  clay  of  the  roads ; 
and  as  the  ])eople  who  wash  do  not  seem 
to  consider  this  a  disadvantage,  and  take 
but  little  pains  to  remove  the  earth-stains, 
one’s  garments  gradually  acquire,  even 
when  clean,  a  uniform  bordering  of  dingy 
red.  All  the  water  at  this  time  of  year 
is  red  too,  as  the  rivers  are  stirred  up  by 
the  heavy  summer  rains,  and  resemble 
angry,  muddy  ditches  more  than  fresh¬ 
water  streams.  I  miss  at  every  turn  the 
abundance  of  clear,  clean,  sparkling  wa¬ 
ter  in  creek  and  river  of  my  dear  New 
Zealand  ;  and  it  is  only  after  heavy  ruin, 
when  every  bath  and  large  vessel  has 
been  turned  into  a  receptacle  during  the 
downpour,  that  one  can  compass  the 
luxury  of  an  inviting-looking  bath,  or 
glass  of  drinking  water.  Of  course  this 
turbid  water  renders  it  very  difficult  to 
get  one’s  clothes  pro|>erly  washed  ;  and 
the  substitute  for  a  mangle  is  an  active 
Kafir,  who  makes  the  roughly-dried 
clothes  up  into  a  neat  parcel,  places 
them  on  a  stone,  and  dances  up  and 
down  upon  them  for  so  long  or  short  a 
time  as  he  chooses.  Fuel  is  so  enor¬ 
mously  dear,  that  the  cost  of  having 
clothes  ironed  is  something  astounding  ; 
and  altogether  washing  is  one  of  the 
many  costly  items  of  Natalian  house¬ 
keeping.  When  I  remember  the  frantic 
state  of  indignation  and  alarm  we  were  all 
-  in  in  England,  three  years  ago,  when  coals 

I  rose  to  ^2  los.  per  ton,  and  think  how 

cjieap  1  should  consider  that  price  for 
fuel  here,  I  can’t  help  a  melancholy 
smile.  Nine  solid  sovereigns  purchases 
you  a  tolerably-sized  load  of  wood, 
about  efjual  for  cooking  pur}X)ses  to  a 
ton  of  coal ;  but  whereas  the  coal  is,  at  all 
events,  some  comfort  and  convenience  to 
use,  the  wood  is  only  a  source  of  addi¬ 
tional  trouble  and  expense.  It  has  to 
be  cut  up,  and  dried,  and  finally  coaxed 


and  cajoled,  by  incessant  use  of  the  bel¬ 
lows,  into  burning.  Besides  the  price  of 
fuel,  provisions  of  all  sorts  seem  to  me  to 
be  dear  and  bad.  Milk  is  sold  by  the 
quart  bottle :  it  is  now  fourj>ence  per 
bottle,  but  rises  to  sixpence  during  the 
winter.  Meat  is  eightpence  a  pound ; 
and  it  is  so  thin  and  bony,  and  of  such 
indiflerent  quality,  that  there  is  very  little 
saving  in  that  respect.  I  have  not  tasted 
any  really-good  butter  since  we  arrived  ; 
and  we  pay  2s.  a  pound  for  cheesy, 
rancid  stuff.  I  hear  that  “mealies”— 
the  crushed  maize — are  also  very  dear, 
and  so  is  forage  for  the  horses.  Instead 
of  the  horses  being  left  out  on  the  run 
night  and  day,  summer  and  winter,  as 
they  used  to  be  in  New  Zealand,  with  an 
occasional  feed  of  oats  for  a  treat,  they 
need  to  be  carefully  housed  at  night,  and 
well  fed  with  oaten  straw  and  mealies,  to 
give  them  a  chance  against  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  and  fatal  “  horse  sickness”  which 
kills  them  in  a  few  hours.  Altogether, 
so  far  as  my  very  limited  experience — of 
only  a  few  weeks,  remember — goes,  I 
should  say  Natal  was  an  expensive 
place  to  live  in,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
and  dearness  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  I 
am  told  that  far  up  in  the  country  food 
and  fuel  are  cheap  and  good,  and  that  it 
is  the  dearness  and  difficulty  of  trans¬ 
port  which  forces  Maritzburg  to  depend 
for  its  supplies  entirely  on  what  is  grown 
in  its  own  immediate  vicinity,  where 
there  is  not  very  much  land  under  culti¬ 
vation  ;  so  we  must  look  to  the  coming 
railway  to  remedy  all  evils. 

If  only  one  could  eat  flowers,  or  if 
wheat  and  other  cereals  grew  as  freely 
and  luxuriously  as  flowers  grow,  how 
nice  it  would  be  !  On  the  open  grassy 
downs  about  here  the  blossoms  are  love¬ 
ly  ;  beautiful  lilies,  in  scarlet  and  white 
clusters,  several  sorts  of  periwinkles, 
heaths,  cinerarias,  both  puqde  and  white, 
and  golden  bushes  of  the  citisus,  or  Cape 
broom,  load  the  air  with  fragrance.  By 
the  side  of  every  spruit^  or  brook,  one 
sees  clumps  of  tall  arum  lilies,  filling  every 
water-washed  hollow  in  the  bank,  and 
the  ferns,  which  make  each  ditch  and 
water-course  green  and  plumey,  have  a 
separate  shady  beauty  of  their  own. 
This  is  all  in  Nature’s  own  free  open 
garden,  and  when  the  least  cultivation  is 
added  to  her  bounteous  luxuriance  a 
magnificent  garden  for  fruit,  vegetables, 
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and  flowers  is  the  result — always  suppos¬ 
ing  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  induce  those  lazy  Kafirs  to  dig  the 
ground  for  you. 

About  a  fortnight  ago  I  braved  the 
dirt  and  disagreeables  of  a  cross-country 
walk  in  showery  weather,  for  we  have 
not  been  able  to  meet  with  a  horse  to 
suit  us  yet,  and  went  to  see  a  beautiful 
garden  a  couple  of  miles  away.  It  was 
approached  by  a  long  double  avenue  of 
blue  gum-trees,  planted  only  nine  years 
ago,  but  tall  and  stately  as  though  a  cen¬ 
tury  had  passed  over  their  lofty  pointed 
heads,  and  with  a  broad  red  clay  road 
running  between  the  parallel  lines  of 
trees. 

The  ordinary  practice  of  clearing  away 
the  grass  as  much  as  possible  round  a 
house  strikes  an  English  eye  as  bare  and 
odd ;  but  when  one  hears  that  it  is  done 
to  avoid  affording  a  cover  for  snakes,  it 
becomes  a  necessary  and  harmonious 
adjunct  to  the  rest  of  the  scene.  In  this 
instance  I  found  these  broad  smooth 
walks,  with  their  deep  rich  red  color,  a 
very  beautiful  contrast  to  the  glow  of 
brilliant  blossoms  in  the  enormous  flower¬ 
beds.  For  this  garden  was  not  at  all 
like  an  ordinary  garden,  still  less  like  a 
prim  English  parterre.  'I'he  beds  were  as 
large  as  small  fields,  slightly  raised,  and 
bordered  by  a  thick  line  of  violets ;  large 
shrubs  of  beautiful  semi-tropical  plants 
made  tangled  heaps  of  purple,  scarlet, 
and  white  blossoms  on  every  side ;  the 
large  creamy  bells  of  the  datura  drooped 
towards  the  reddish  earth :  and  many 
shrubs  of  that  odd  bluish  green  peculiar 
to  Australian  foliage  grew  side  by  side 
with  the  sombre-leaved  myrtle.  Every 
plant  grew  m  the  most  liberal  fashion ; 
green  things  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  in  England  in  small  ])ots  shoot  up 
here  to  the  height  of  laurel  bushes.  A 
screen  of  scarlet  euphorbia  made  a  bril¬ 
liant  line  against  a  background  formed 
by  a  hedge  of  shell-like  cluster  roses ; 
and  each  pillar  of  the  verandah  of  the 
little  house  had  its  own  magnificent  creepi¬ 
er.  Up  one  standard  an  ipiomea  twined 
closely ;  another  pillar  was  hidden  by 
the  luxuriance  of  a  trumpet  honeysuckle ; 
whilst  a  third  was  covert  by  an  immense 
passion-flower.  In  shady  damp  places 
grew  many  varieties  of  ferns  and  blue 
hydrangeas,  whilst  other  beds  were  filled 
by  gay  patches  of  verbenas  of  every  hue 


and  shade.  The  sweet-scented  verbena 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  com¬ 
monest  shrubs  in  a  Natal  garden ;  and 
just  now  the  large  bushes  of  it  which 
one  sees  in  every  direction  are  covered 
by  projecting  spikes  of  its  tiny  white 
blossom.  But  the  feature  of  this  garden 
was  roses :  roses  on  each  side,  which¬ 
ever  way  you  turned,  and  I  should  think 
of  at  least  a  hundred  diflerent  sorts. 
Not  the  stiff  standard  rose-tree  of  an 
English  garden,  with  its  few  precious 
blossoms  to  be  looked  at  from  a  distance 
and  admired  with  resjiectful  gravity. 
No :  in  this  garden  the  roses  grow  as 
they  might  have  grown  in  Eden, — un¬ 
trained,  unpruned,  in  enormous  bushes 
covered  entirely  by  magnificent  blos¬ 
soms,  each  bloom  of  which  would  have 
won  a  prize  at  a  rose  show.  There  was 
one  cloth-of-gold  rose-bush  that  I  shall 
never  forget :  its  size,  its  fragrance,  its 
wealth  of  creamy  yellowish  blossoms.  A 
few  yards  off  stood  a  still  bigger  and  more 
luxuriant  pyramid,  some  ten  feet  high, 
covered  with  the  large  delicate  and  reg¬ 
ular  pinkish  bloom  of  the  Som'enir  tie 
Malmaison.  When  I  talk  of  “  a  bush,”  I 
only  mean  the  especial  bush  w’hich 
caught  my  eye :  I  supjjose  there  were 
fifty  cloth-of-gold  and  fifty  souirntr  rose¬ 
bushes  in  that  garden.  Red  roses,  white 
roses,  tea  roses,  blush  roses,  moss  roses, 
and  last,  not  least,  the  dear  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  homely  cabbage  rose,  sweetest  and 
most  sturdy  of  all.  You  could  wander 
for  acres  and  acres  among  fruit  trees  and 
plantations  of  oaks  and  willows  and 
other  trees,  but  you  never  got  away  from 
the  roses.  There  they  were,  beautiful 
delicious  things,  at  every  turn ;  hedges 
of  them,  screens  of  them,  and  giant 
bushes  of  them  on  either  hand.  As  I 
have  said  before,  though  kept  free  from 
weeds  by  some  half-dozen  scantily  clad 
but  stalwart  Kafirs,  with  their  awkward 
hoes,  it  was  not  a  bit  like  a  trim  English 
garden.  It  was  like  a  garden  in  which 
Lalla  Rookh  might  have  wandered  Ijy 
moonlight  talking  sentimentally  with  her 
minstrel  philosopher,  under  old  Fadla- 
deen’s  chaperonage ;  or  a  garden  that 
Boccaccio  might  have  peojjled  with  his 
Arcadian  fine  ladies  and-  gentlemen.  It 
was  emphatically  a  poet’s  or  a  painter’s 
garden,  not  a  gardener’s  garden.  Then, 
as  though  nothing  should  be  wanting  to 
make  the  scene  lovely,  one  could  hear 
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through  the  fragrant  silence  the  tinkling 
of  the  little  spruit,  or  brook,  at  the  bot> 
tom  of  the  garden,  and  the  sweet  song  of 
the  “  Cape  canary,” — the  same  sort  of 
greenish  finch  which  is  the  parent  stock 
of  all  canaries,  and  whose  acquaintance 
I  first  made  in  Madeira :  a  very  sweet 
warble  it  is,  and  the  clear  flute-like  notes 
sounded  so  pretty  among  the  roses. 
From  blossom  to  blossom  lovely  butter¬ 
flies  flitted,  perching  quite  fearles.sly  on 
the  red  clay  walk  just  before  me,  folding 
and  unfolding  their  big  painted  wings. 
Every  day  I  see  a  new  kind  of  butterfly, 
and  the  moths  which  one  comes  upon, 
hidden  away  under  the  leaves  of  the 
creepers  during  the  bright  noisy  day,  are 
lovely  beyond  the  ixiwer  of  words.  One 
little  fellow  is  a  great  pet  of  mine.  He 
wears  pure  white  wings,  with  vermilion 
stripes  drawn  in  regular  horizontal  lines 
across  his  back,  and  between  the  lines 
are  shorter,  broken  strokes  of  black, 
which  is  at  once  neat  and  uncommon  ; 
but  he  is  always  in  the  last  stage  of  sleep¬ 
iness  when  I  see  him.  1  am  so  glad 
little  G —  is  not  old  enough  to  want  to 
catch  them  all,  and  impale  them  upon 
corks  in  a  glass  case ;  so  the  pretty 
creatures  live  out  their  brief  and  happy 
life  in  the  sunshine,  without  let  or  hin¬ 
drance  from  him. 

The  subject  of  which  my  mind  is  most 
full  just  now  is  the  purchase  of  a  horse. 
F —  has  a  fairly  good  chestnut  cob  of  his 
own  ;  G —  has  become  possessed,  to  his 
intense  delight,  of  an  aged  and  long-suf¬ 
fering  Basuto  i)ony,  whom  he  fidgets  to 
death  during  the  day  by  driving  him  all 
over  the  place,  declaring  he  is  “only  show¬ 
ing  him  where  the  nicest  grass  grows and 
I  want  a  steed  to  draw  my  pony  carriage 
and  to  carry  me.  F —  and  I  are  at  daggers 
drawn  on  this  question.  He  wants  to  buy 
me  a  young,  handsome,  showy  horse,  of 
whom  his  admirers  predict  that  “  he  will 
steady  down  presently  "v/WA'ai  my  affections 
are  firmly  fixed  on  an  aged  screw,  who 
would  not  turn  his  head  if  an  Armstrong 
gun  were  fired  behind  him.  His  owner 
says  “  ‘  Scotsman  ’  is  rising  eleven.”  F — 
declares  “  Scotsman  ”  will  never  see  his 
twentieth  birth-day  again.  F —  points 
out  to  me  that  “  Scotsman”  has  had 
rough  times  apparently,  in  his  distant 
youth,  and  that  he  is  strangely  battered 
about  the  head,  and  has  a  large  notch 
out  of  one  ear.  1  retaliate  by  reminding 


him  how  sagely  the  old  horse  picked  his 
way,  with  a  precision  of  judgment  which 
only  years  can  give,  through  the  morass 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and 
which  must  be  crossed  every  time  I  go 
into  town  (and  there  is  nowhere  else  to 
go).  That  morass  is  a  bog  in  summer, 
and  a  honeycomb  of  deep  ruts  and 
holes  in  winter,  which,  you  must  bear  in 
mind,  is  the  dry  season  here.  Besides 
his  tact  in  the  matter  of  the  morass,  did 
I  not  drive  “  Scotsman”  the  other  day  to 
the  park,  and  did  he  not  comport  him¬ 
self  in  the  most  delightfully  sedate  fash¬ 
ion  ?  You  require  experience  to  be  on 
the  look  out  for  the  perils  of  the  Maritz- 
burg  streets  it  seems,  for  all  their  sleepj% 
deserted,  tumble-down  air.  First  of  all 
there  are  the  transport  waggons,  with  their 
long  span  of  oxen  straggling  all  across 
the  road,  and  a  nervous  bullock  precipi¬ 
tating  hinjself  under  your  horse’s  nose. 
The  driver  too  invariably  takes  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  a  lady  passing  him  to  crack 
his  whip,  violently  enough  to  startle  any 
horse  e.xcept  “  Scotsman.”  Then  when 
you  have  passed  the  place  where  the 
waggons  most  do  congregate,  and  think 
you  are  tolerably  safe,  and  need  only  to 
look  out  for  ruts  and  holes  in  the  street, 
lo  !  a  furious  galloping  behind  you,  and 
some  half  dozen  of  the  “  gilded  youth  ”  of 
Maritzburg  dash  past  you,  stop,  wheel 
round,  and  gallop  past  again,  until  you  are 
almost  blinded  with  dust  or  smothered 
with  mud,  according  to  the  season.  This 
peril  occurred  several  times  during  my 
drive  to  and  from  the  park  ;  and  1  can 
only  remark  that  dear  old  “  Scotsman  ” 
kept  his  temper  better  than  I  did.  Per¬ 
haps  he  was  more  accustomed  to  Maritz¬ 
burg  manners. 

When  the  park  was  reached  at  last, 
across  a  frail  and  uncertain  wooden 
bridge,  shaded  by  large  weeping  willows, 
I  found  it  the  most  creditable  thing  I 
have  yet  seen.  It  is  admirably  laid  out, 
the  natural  undulations  of  the  ground 
being  made  the  most  of,  and  exceedingly 
well  kept.  This  in  itself  is  a  difficult 
matter  where  all  vegetation  runs  up  like 
Jack’s  famous  bean-stalk,  and  where  the 
old  proverb  about  the  steed  starving 
whilst  the  grass  is  growing  falls  com¬ 
pletely  to  the  ground.  There  are  nume¬ 
rous  drives,  made  level  by  a  coating  of 
smooth  black  shale,  and  bordered  by  a 
double  line  of  syringas  and  oaks,  with 
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hedges  of  myrtle  and  pomegranate.  In 
some  places  the  roads  run  alongside  of 
the  little  river, — a  very  muddy  torrent 
when  I  saw  it, — and  then  the  oaks  give 
way  to  great  drooping  willows,  beneath 
whose  trailing  branches  the  river  swirled 
angrily.  On  fine  Saturday  afternoons 
the  band  of  the  regiment  stationed  here, 
plays  on  a  cleared  space  under  some 
shady  trees, — for  you  can  never  sit  or 
stand  on  the  grass  in  Natal,  and  even 
croquet  is  played  on  the  bare,  levelled 
earth. — and  every  lady  rides  or  walks 
or  drives  about.  When  I  saw  the  park 
there  was  not  a  living  creature  in  it,  for 
it  was,  as  most  of  our  summer  afternoons 
are,  wet  and  cold  and  drirzling;  but 
considering  there  was  no  thunderstorm 
likely  to  break  over  our  heads  that  day, 
I  felt  that  I  could  afford  to  despise  a 
silent  Scotch  mist.  We  varied  our  after¬ 
noon  weather  last  week  by  a  hail-storm, 
of  which  the  stones  were  as  big  as  large 
marbles.  I  was  scoffed  at  for  remarking 
this,  and  assured  “  it  was  nothing,  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing,”  to  the  great  hail-storm  of 
two  years  ago,  which  broke  nearly  every 
tile  and  pane  of  glass  in  Maritzburg,  and 
left  the  town  looking  precisely  as  though 
it  had  been  bombarded.  I  have  seen 
photographs  of  some  of  the  ruined 
houses,  and  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  hail  could  have  done  so  much 
mischief.  Then  again  stories  reach  me 
of  a  certain  thunder-storm,  one  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  just  before  I  arrived,  in 
which  the  lightning  struck  a  room  in 
which  the  family  were  assembled  at  eve¬ 
ning  prayers,  killing  the  poor  old  father 
with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  knocking 
over  every  member  of  the  little  congre¬ 
gation.  My  informant  said,  “  I  assure 


you  it  seemed  as  though  the  lightning 
was  poured  out  of  heaven  from  a  jug. 
There  were  no  distinct  flashes ;  the  heav¬ 
ens  apjieared  to  split  open  and  pour 
down  a  flood  of  blazing  violet  light.”  I 
have  seen  nothing  like  this  yet,  but  can 
quite  realize  what  such  a  storm  must  be 
like,  for  I  have  observed  already  how 
different  the  color  of  the  lightning  is. 
The  flashes  I  have  seen  were  exactly  of 
the  lilac  color  he  described,  and  they 
followed  each  other  with  a  rapidity  of 
succession  unknown  in  less  electric  re¬ 
gions.  And  yet  my  last  English  letters 
were  full  of  complaints  of  the  wet  weath¬ 
er  in  London,  and  much  self-pity  for  the 
long  imprisonment  indoors.  Why,  those 
very  people  don’t  know  what  weather 
inconveniences  are  !  If  London  streets 
are  muddy,  at  all  events  there  are  no 
dangerous  morasses  in  them.  No  matter 
how  much  it  rains,  people  get  their  com¬ 
fortable  meals  three  times  a  day.  Here 
rain  means  a  risk  of  starvation,  if  the 
little  wooden  bridge  between  us  and 
town  were  to  be  swept  away,  and  a  cer¬ 
tainty  of  short  commons.  K  wet  morning 
means  damp  bread  for  breakfast,  and  a 
thousand  other  disagreeables.  No :  I 
have  no  patience  with  you  pampered 
Londoners,  who  want  perpetual  sunshine 
in  addition  to  your  other  blessings,  with¬ 
out  saying  a  word  al)Out  discomfort ! 
You  are  all  much  too  civilised  and  luxu¬ 
rious,  and  your  lives  are  made  far  too 
smooth  for  you  altogether.  Come  out 
here,  and  try  to  keep  house  on  the  top  of 
a  hill,  with  servants  whose  language  you 
don’t  understand,  a  couple  of  children, 
and  a  small  income ;  and  then,  as  dear 
Mark  Twain  says,  “  you  will  know  some¬ 
thing  about  woe.” — Evening  Hours. 


SOME  TRUTHS  ABOUT  EGYPT. 
BY  GREVILLE  J.  CHESTER. 


That  Englishmen  are  as  a  rule  blind, 
stone-blind,  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  there  can  be  no  man¬ 
ner  of  doubt.  For  long  it  has  been  im¬ 
possible  to  use  any  portion  of  the  English 
daily  press  to  lift  the  veil  of  darkness 
which  has  hidden  the  rottenness  and  the 
iniquities  of  the  Government  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan  and  his  feudatories.  It  has  been  the 
interest  of  an  influential  portion  of  the 


monied  classes  to  conceal  the  symptoms 
of  the  sick  man’s  disease  and  decay,  and 
they  have  accordingly  been  carefully  and 
effectually  hidden.  Writers  whose  letters 
on  other  subjects  have  meanwhile  been 
freely  and  constantly  inserted  in  the 
daily  papers,  both  Liberal  and  Conser¬ 
vative,  and  who  have  tried  to  set  the 
truth  about  Turkey  before  their  country¬ 
men,  have  been  over  and  over  again  dis- 
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appointed,  and  have^ried  in  vain.  Con-  length  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  Khe- 
sular  authorities  and  diplomatic  agents  dive  himself  continually  buys  them ; 
in  the  East  have,  it  is  loudly  whispered,  and  in  addition  to  his  domestic  slaves, 
received  instructions  or  hints  from  the  his  Highness,  as  he  increases  his  stock  of 
Foreign  Office  to  report  nothing  which  women,  increases  also  his  stock  of  those 
will  appear  in  print  in  a  Blue-Iiook  con-  unhappy  beings  who  are  specially  muti- 
trary  to  the  interests  of  the  Turkish  lated,  and  that  under  circumstances  of 
empire.  It  is  part  of  my  official  reli-  the  most  revolting  barbarity,  in  order  to 
gion,”  said  a  candid  English  consular  preserve  the  fidelity  of  his  concubines 
official  of  an  Oriental  town,  “  to  love  the  and  wives,  which  he  finds  he  cannot  se- 
Turks  and  to  hate  the  Greeks,  but  after  cure  by  expensive  presents  of  French 
years  spent  in  Turkey  I  find  myself  jewelry.  Let  it  be  especially  noted  that, 
obliged  to  act  in  a  precisely  contrary  — to  put  Georgians  and  other  whites, 
manner."  who  are  supplied  through  the  Turkish 

It  is  not,  however,  the  object  of  the  market,  out  of  the  question, — African 
present  paper  to  expose  the  enormities  slaves  can  only  be  brought  into  Egypt 
and  the  cruelties  of  misrule  in  Turkey  by  way  of  Suez  or  by  the  Nile,  and  that 
proper,  but  to  direct  attention  to  Egypt,  one  single  word  from  the.Viceroy  could 
and  to  attempt  to  disabuse  the  mind  of  stop  the  importation  of  a  single  slave 
the  English  public  of  certain  utterly  er-  into  Egypt,  or  arrest  their  progress  at 
roneous  ideas  which  are  commonly  en-  any  point  on  their  way  to  Cairo.  That 
tertained  with  respect  to  that  country,  in  word,  however,  has  never  been  spoken, 
which,  through  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Slaves  are  seen  daily  descending  the 
Canal  shares,  they  have  now  a  direct  in-  Nile  in  open  day.  I  have  repeatedly 
terest,  and  consequently  a  direct  respon-  seen  them  myself  when  ascending  and 
sibility.  The  English  press,  since  the  desending  the  Nile  in  a  daliabeeah. 
Turkish  bubble  has  begun  to  burst,  has  I  have  seen  slaves  chained  together 
lately  t.alked  much  of  the  independence  with  iron  chains ;  and  on  one  occasion 
of  Egypt.  Now  what  does  the  indepen-  a  slave  heavily  loaded  with  irons  at- 
dence  of  Egypt  really  mean  ?  For  when  tempted  to  end  his  miseries  by  throw- 
evils  are  inveterate  in  a  system,  the  with-  ing  himself  into  the  Nile  before  my  own 
drawal  of  restraints,  however  small,  can  Nile-boat.  Only  last  year  I  witnessed 
but  make  those  evils  more  inveterate  the  sale  of  a  young  female  slave  by  a 
still.  It  means  Government  official  at  Assouan,  who 

1.  'I'he  continuance  of  slavery'.  made  by  the  transaction,  and  who 

2.  The  continuance  of  forced  labor,  pulled  out  her  tongue,  showed  her  teeth, 
with  its  attendant  hardships  and  cruelties,  and  indicated  the  good  points  of  the 

3.  A  brutal  conscription.  poor  little  shrinking  creature  with  all  the 

4.  Wholesale  confiscation  of  land  and  zest  of  an  experienced  dealer.  This 

other  proiMjrty.  year  I  travelled  in  the  train  from  Suez 

5.  Grinding  taxation,  to  support  the  with  an  Egyptian  soldier  who  had  with 

unbounded  luxury  and  caprices  of  an  him  a  little  Christian  slave-boy  whom  he 
irresponsible  Turkish  and  consequently  had  kidnapped  from  Abyssinia,  while 
alien  tyrant.  Christian  England  is  looking  on  with  ab- 

I.  It  is  commonly  believed  in  England  ject  admiration  at  the  spectacle  of  the 
that  the  Khedive  is  opposed  to  slavery,  only  Christian  country  in  Africa  being 
The  man  has  so  often  said  so  to  the  Prince  subjugated  by  her  Mohammedan  ally, 
of  Wales,  and  to  other  noble  guests,  that  It  is  true  that  open  slave-markets  are 
the  mass  of  Englishmen  have  come  to  abolished,  but  I  could  buy  a  slave  myself 
believe  him.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  to-morrow,  if  only  I  did  it  sub  rosd,  for 
more  absolutely  contrary  to  the  truth,  fear  of  the  European  Consuls.  In  saying 
The  real  fact  is  that  the  Khedive  is  the  thus  much,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  under- 
largest  slave-owner  in  Egypt.  There  is  stood  that  I  believe  that  slaves  in  Egypt 
not  one  of  the  almost  numberless  palaces  are  on  the  whole  ill-treated.  On  the 
of  his  Highness,  and  his  sons  and  pashas,  contrary,  I  think  that  when  once  bought 
which  is  not  full  to  overflowing  of  slaves  they  are  well  used,  like  other  valuable 
of  both  sexes,  and  they  are  to  be  found  proi)erty,  but  they  are  undoubtedly  treat- 
in  private  houses  throughout  the  whole  ed  with  great  cruelty  by  the  slavers  who 
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bring  them  from  the  interior ;  and  a  relic 
which  was  shown  me  in  the  British  Con¬ 
sulate  at  Tarabulfls  Gharb  (Tripoli  in 
Barbary)  shows  to  what  length  a  Turkish 
pasha  is  capable  of  going  with  his  chattel. 
'This  relic  is  a  massive  collar  of  iron, 
spiked  like  that  of  a  mastiff,  and  so  con¬ 
trived  that  the  wretch  upon  whose  neck 
it  was  welded  could  not  move  his  head 
without  being  impaled.  This  ornament 
was  filed  off  the  neck  of  a  slave  who  had 
escaped  from  the  palace  of  the  Pasha. 

The  attitude  of  Englahd  towards  both 
Turkey  and  Egypt  in  the  matter  of  slav¬ 
ery  must  be  the  subject  of  continual 
amazement  to  every  unprejudiced  ob¬ 
server.  But  it  shows  the  power  of  the 
almighty  dollar.  Englishmen  commonly 
believe  that  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
is  sauce  for  the  gander,  but  they  stop 
the  application  of  this  wholesome  if 
homely  maxim  when  they  come  to  deal 
with  those  Mohammedan  tyrants  w’ith 
whose  well-being  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  a  part  of  the  English  people  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  bound  up.  Slavery  in  Zan¬ 
zibar  or  Cuba  is  an  abomination  to  be 
abhorred  by  Christian  England,  but 
slavery  in  Turkey  or  Egypt  is  a  thing  to 
be — well,  winked  at  and  condoned, 
while  at  the  same  time  Christian  English 
money  is  to  be  lavished  and  lent  to  any 
extent  in  order  to  bolster  up  the  very 
two  powers  which  are  the  greatest  sup¬ 
porters  of  slavery  in  the  world  !  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  again,  seem  to  take  pride  in  the 
not  altogether  bloodless  exploits  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  filibusters  like  Baker  and 
others,  but  the  knowing  ones  of  Egypt 
see  in  those  costly  expeditions  only  the 
intention  of  the  Khedive  to  open  up 
new  fields  for  the  procuring  of  slaves 
and  slave  labor.  Certainly,  as  appears 
from  Sir  S.  Baker’s  own  admissions,  his 
Egyptian  Highness  has  given  a  handle  to 
such  an  opinion  by  attaching  to  Sir 
Samuel’s  retinue  a  ruffian  who  was  a 
notorious  slave-driver,  and  by  refusing, 
sj)ite  of  his  own  plighted  word,  to  punish 
that  same  person  when  sent  back  to 
Cairo  in  disgrace. 

2,  The  Independence  of  E^ypt  means  the 
Continuance  of  Forced  Labor. — It  is  as¬ 
tonishing  that  the  majority  of  English¬ 
men  should  imagine  that  a  stop  has  been 
put  to  this  infamous  system,  when  the 
very  reverse  is  the  case.  The  Egyptian 
Fellaheen  and  the  poor  generally  are 


liable  to  forced  labcrr — first,  at  the  public 
works — a  term  of  very  elastic  meaning  in 
a  country  where  all  things  exist  for  the 
ruling  despot — such  as  railways,  the  re¬ 
pair  of  dykes,  the  making  of  canals,  the 
construclion  of  bridges ;  and  secondl)% 
on  the  estates  and  at  the  sugar  manufac¬ 
tories  of  the  Khedive.  Fur  the  first  of 
these  the  people  receive  no  payment, 
and  keep  themselves;  for  the  second 
they  keep  themselves  for  fifty  days,  and 
afterwards  occasionally  receive  a  few 
dry,  gritty  rusks  a  day,  and  a  small  nom¬ 
inal  payment,  which,  however,  in  many 
instances,  and  especially  in  remote  places, 
is  either  altogether  withheld  or  paid  only 
in  part.  I  have  the  w’ord  of  the  Euro- 
I)ean  superintendent  of  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  Khedive’s  sugar-works  that  no 
payment  has  been  made  during  his  term 
of  office,  a  period  of  several  years,  to  any 
of  the  people  employed.  What  takes 
place  is  this  :  Some  hundreds  of  hands 
are  wanted  at  one  of  the  Khedive’s 
estates  or  works.  An  order  is  issued.  A 
steamer  w’ith  soldiers  on  board  is  sent 
up  the  Nile,  towing  several  huge  barges 
of  iron  or  wood.  It  anchors  opposite  a 
town  or  village,  and  soon  hundreds  of 
men,  boys,  and  girls,  many  of  tender 
age,  are  seen  hurrynng  and  being  driven 
down  to  the  river-bank,  clutching  such 
small  bags  of  bread  or  fragments  of  rusk 
as  they  can  collect  in  haste,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  their  parents,  friends,  w’ives, 
and  children,  who  rend  the  air  with  their 
shrill  screams  and  lamentations,  for  they 
well  know  that  many  a  dear  face  will 
never  be  seen  again.  Neither  the  only 
sons  of  widows  or  of  blind  and  aged 
l)arents,  nor  the  fathers  of  helpless  in¬ 
fants  are  spared.  The  despot  requires 
them — the  bastinado  and  the  i)rison  are 
the  cost  of  refusal.  The  whole  crowd 
are  rapidly  swept  into  the  barges,  where, 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  they  are 
packed  together  like  herrings  in  a  barrel. 
The  steamer  and  the  barges  then  start 
with  their  living  freight,  many  of  whom 
will  never  return  to  their  homes  from  the 
distant  sugar  or  cotton  estates  to  which 
they  are  conveyed.  During  the  process 
of  their  being  driven  on  board  and 
during  the  voyage  no  more  account  is 
taken  of  the  occupants  of  the  barges 
than  of  brute  beasts.  Arrived  at  the 
scene  of  their  labors,  an  incessant  mill- 
horse  grind  of  toil  ensues.  There  is  no 
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Friday  rest,  no  moment’s  space  allowed 
for  recreation.  Bolh  sexes  labor  under 
the  eye  of  taskmasters  armed  with  sticks, 
whips,  koiiobashes,  which  are  freely  and 
needlessly  applied  to  the  often  naked 
and  at  all  events  only  one-shirted  backs 
of  those  poor  “  free”  laborers,  whom  the 
charity  of  England  has  not  yet  learned 
to  pity,  and  whose  brutal  taskmaster-in¬ 
chief  she  has  not  yet  learned  to  con¬ 
demn.  I  have  myself  seen  little,  tender, 
emaciated  girls  staggering  under  heavy 
loads  of  earth,  who  have  been  lashed 
each  time  they  ascended  the  high  bank  at 
which  they  were  at  work,  and  even  prod¬ 
ded  in  the  naked  breasts  with  sharp  palm- 
sticks.  I  have  seen  them  sinking  upon 
the  earth,  fainting  under  their  loads.  No 
sort  of  shelter  is  provided  for  these  un¬ 
fortunates,  though  the  nights  of  an 
Egyptian  winter  can  be  very  cold,  and  a 
single  shirt  is  their  only  garment.  Many 
have  not  even  this.  On  the  filthy  floor 
of  the  sugar  factory,  or  on  the  bare 
stubbly  ground  of  the  cane-field — where 
they  cease  w’orking,  there  they  lie  down 
to  take  their  scanty  rest,  and  are  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  the  instant  by  other  gangs 
awakened  to  relieve  them.  Thus,  night 
and  day,  without  intermission,  the  work 
goes  on,  and  the  cringing  parasites  of  the 
little  Egyptian  Court,  and  the  base  crews 
of  servile  European  speculators  who 
prey  upon  the  Khedive,  and  the  Consuls- 
General  who  love  to  speak  smooth 
things,  and  Cook’s  tourists,  and  the  re- 
jwrters  of  the  English  “  dailies,”  lift  up 
their  hands  in  fulsome  admiration,  and 
proclaim  to  the  w’orld  that  so  many  more 
])ounds  of  sugar  have  been  produced  in 
Egypt  in  this  than  in  the  previous  years. 
These  people  forget  to  proclaim  also  how 
much  blood — and  that  human  blood — 
has  been  expended  in  its  refinement  and 
elaboration  !  An  English  friend  visiting 
one  of  the  Khedive’s  sugar  factories  a 
few  days  ago,  observed  a  man  at  work 
loaded  with  immense  iron  chains.  On 
inquiring  the  reason,  he  was  informed 
that  the  poor  wretch  had  been  detected 
sucking  a  few  inches  of  sugar-cane,  and 
was  accordingly  condemned  to  work  in 
chains  for  five  days  and  nights,  without 
sleep,  and  without  being  allowed  to  stop  to 
eat. 

One  word  more  upon  this  head  only. 
In  speaking  of  public  works  it  should  be 
remembered  that  under  this  term  are  in¬ 


cluded  railways  which  are  the  exclusive, 
private  property  of  the  Viceroy,  and  in¬ 
tended  only  for  the  conveyance  of  pro¬ 
duce  from  his  estates,  and  to  whose 
trains  a  few  battered  carriages  only  are 
attached  for  passengers  to  whom  time  is 
no  object ;  and  canals  to  the  Vice-regal 
estates,  into  whose  sacred  waters  no 
common  man’s  shadoof  is  allowed  to  dip. 

3.  The  Independence  of  Egypt  implies 
a  brutal  and  wholesale  Conscription. — In 
some  European  countries,  where  an  uni¬ 
versal  liability  to  ser\'e  in  the  army 
exists — and  I  am  very  far  from  asserting 
that  such  a  liability  is  indefensible  and, 
on  the  whole,  inexpedient — the  con¬ 
scripted  are,  at  all  events,  called  on  to 
defend  their  country,  their  wives,  their 
families,  and  their  homes.  In  Egypt, 
on  the  contrary’,  this  dreadful  peculiarity 
exists,  that  the  poor  Arab  conscripts  are 
compelled  to  execute  the  sole  will  of  a 
capricious  tyrant  of  an  alien  and  inferior 
race,  and  to  rival  the  cruelties  of  the 
Hebrew  task-masters  of  old,  by  harrying 
and  exacting  money  from  their  own 
countrymen.  In  no  country  is  ancient 
tragedy  so  often  re-enacted  as  in  F^gypt ! 
At  the  present  time,  while  the  war  mania 
prevails  in  the  Viceroy’s  mind,  and  men 
are  needed  to  enable  him  to  gratify  the 
passions  of  religious  hate  and  vain  osten¬ 
tation  by  foreign  conquest,  the  conscrip¬ 
tion  is  being  carried  on  in  the  most  op¬ 
pressive  and  arbitrary  manner  possible. 
In  Cairo,  even,  respectable  young  men, 
of  whom  many  are  husbands  and  fathers 
of  families,  are  arrested  by  the  soldiery 
and  police  in  the  public  streets  and  caf^s, 
thrown  into  prison  upon  false  and 
trumped-up  charges,  and  if  money  is  not 
forthcoming  for  their  release,  pressed 
into  the  army.  In  the  villages  men  are 
simply  seized  by  force,  chained  or  welded 
together  in  wooden  stocks — a  brutal 
practice,  of  which  I  have  seen  examples 
w’ithin  the  last  few  days — and  dragged  to 
the  nearest  barracks,  to  be  dealt  with  by 
low  Turkish  officers  and  American  gen¬ 
erals  from  the  United  States,  who  have 
followed  the  base  example  of  Hobart 
Pasha  in  selling  their  swords  to  work  the 
will  of  a  despot.  At  this  time  the 
country  villages  and  towns  everywhere 
resound  with  the  cries  of  women  whose 
husbands  and  sons  have  been  torn  from 
them  by  force. 

4.  The  Independence  of  Egypt  means 
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the  perpetuation  of  the  system  of  the  con- 
feseation  of  land  and  property  to  the  Khe¬ 
dive's  use. — When  Ahab  sets  his  heart  on 
Naboth’s  vineyard,  or  rather,  when  the 
Viceroy  sets  his  heart  upon  a  tract  of 
land  for  a  sugar  plantation  or  cotton 
estate,  the  occupants — they  can  scarcely 
be  called  ounurs  when  they  have  to  pay 
on  the  average  ^  year  per  ferdan  in 
gold  to  Effendeena — the  occupants  are 
compelled  to  sell  their  land  at  a  valua¬ 
tion  in  which  they  are  themselves  passive 
instruments  and  without]  a  voice.  The 
sum,  generally  fji  jier  ferdfin,’which  is 
fixed  on,  is,  however  generally  paid. 
This  small  sum,  however,  is  soon  spent, 
and  the  Fellaheen  are  thus  completely 
swept  away  to  take  refuge  and  gain  a 
living  how  and  where  they  may,  and 
are  forced  to  part  with  their  camels, 
oxen,  goats,  sheep,  and  donkeys  for 
what  they  will  fetch  at  the  time.  Thus, 
instead  of  the  beautiful  agriculture, 
and  varied  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
dhourrah,  clover,  beans,  vetches,  and  flax, 
which  delight  the  eye,  and  make  the 
rich  land  of  Egypt  seem  even  as  the 
Garden  of  the  Lord,  and  which,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  aflord  food  for  an  industrious, 
peaceable,  and  honest  population  and 
their  beautiful  cattle,  nothing  is  seen  but 
vast  expanses  of  a  single  crop — sugar  or 
cotton— and  that  the  property  of  one. 
man,  who  thus  enriches  himself  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  to  the  ruin  of  his  own  subjects. 
There  is  another  and  still  baser  form  of 
conflscation.  When  His  Highness  wants 
camels  or  donkeys  for  any  of  his  specu¬ 
lations,  an  order  is  issued  to  the  Sheyks 
el  Belad,  and  the  country  people,  includ¬ 
ing  sometimes  the'  nearest  Bedoueen  of 
the  desert,  are  compelled  to  bring  their 
animals,  often  very  long  distances,  to 
some  appointed  place,  where  they  are 
seized,  valued  by  an  inspector  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Governor,  and  paid  for,  or 
not  paid  for,  as  the  case  may  be.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  thus  thrown  back,  and  fami¬ 
lies  ruined.  From  some  parts  of  the 
country  all  the  strongest  and  best  don¬ 
keys  have  been  carried  ofl,  and  the 
breed  permanently  deteriorated.  Lately, 
in  the  rich  province  of  Baheyra,  vast 
numbers  of  camels  have  been  seized  at 
Damanhour,  and  an  English  eye-witness 
of  the  fact  assures  me  that  not  one  was 
paid  for,  the  poor  owners  not  being 
even  allowed  anything  for  their  expenses 


on  the  way.  These  camels  were  simply 
confiscated  in  the  name  of  Eflendeena, 
and  their  owners  driven  away  penniless. 
This  account  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  a  native  official.  Donkeys  and  other 
animals  are  seized  and  confiscated  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  accidental  discov¬ 
ery  of  antiquities  exposes  the  unlucky 
finder  not  only  to  the  loss  of  the  treas¬ 
ure  trove,  but  to  a  severe  flogging,  and  at 
times  to  imprisonment.  The  effect  of 
this  atrociois  system  is  that  a  fine  work 
of  ancient  art  is  generally  broken  up  and 
sold  piecemeal  to  the  first  comer,  while 
objects  of  gold  and  silver  at  once  find 
their  way  to  the  melting-pot.  The  Turk 
is  not  only  cruel  and  unjust,  but  exces¬ 
sively  stupid. 

5.  The  Independence  of  E^ypt  signifies 
the  Continuance  of  a  Most  Oppressive 
and  Grinding  System  of  Taxation  which 
has  a  Show  of  Legality^  and  to  Continual 
Exactions  which  have  Hone. — Up  to  the 
present  time,  when  an  annual  tribute  has 
to  be  paid  by  the  Viceroy  to  the  Sultan, 
it  is  clearly  the  interest  of  the  latter  to 
use  what  influence  he  possesses  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  over-taxation  of  the  people.  It 
is  true  that  this  influence  has  not  been 
used  as  it  ought,  but  it  might  be,  and  the 
fear  of  such  a  restraining  power  can 
scarcely  fail  to  have  had  its  effect  on  the 
Khedive.  Make  the  Viceroy  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  that  slight  safeguard  is  taken 
away.  The  real  wonder  is  that  the 
Egyptian  Fellah  can  exist  at  all.  For  the 
land  he  occupies,  and  which  was  con¬ 
quered  for  him  by  his  Arabian  fore¬ 
fathers,  he  has,  as  we  have  said,  to  pay  to 
the  Khedive  on  the  average  per 
ferdan  in  gold.  Every  house  is  taxed, 
every  palm-tree  is  taxed  ;  in  Cairo  every 
donkey,  and  in  the  country  every  camel, 
ox,  horse,  and  sheep.  Besides  this, 
under  French  tutelage  octroi  duties  have 
been  established  in  Cairo  and  other 
large  towns,  and  the  poor  Cairene 
donkey-boys  are  forced  to  pay  a  tax 
upon  every  mouthful  of  clover  consumed 
by  their  donkeys.  A  year  or  two  ago 
there  was  a  tax  on  donkey-boys,  duty 
had  to  be  paid  on  the  one  blue  robe 
worn  by  the  Fellaheen,  and  taxgatherers 
were  stationed  at  the  ferries  and  other 
public  thoroughfares  to  arrest  those 
whose  scarfs  did  not  bear  the  yellow 
Government  brand.  It  can  scarcely 
compensate  the  ground-down  Fellah  to 
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know  that  the  money  thus  wrung  from 
liim  goes  to  enable  his  lord  and  master  to 
add  palace  to  palace,  to  support  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  army  for  purposes  of  for¬ 
eign  aggression,  and  to  add  to  his  stock 
of  eunuchs,  third-rate  French  actresses, 
and  Yankee  generals.*  Some  years  ago 
the  land-tribute  was  demanded  for  seve¬ 
ral  years  in  advance  on  the  promise  that 
the  payers  should  be  e.\empted  in  future, 
but  this  promise,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
add,  was  never  kept.f  'I'he  fact  is,  the 
Khedive  is  much  in  the  position  of  the 
fool  who  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  eggs.  'Fhe  Fellaheen  have  been 
taxed  more  than  they  can  bear,  and 
though  at  the  present  time  flogging  is 
often  resorted  to  in  order  to  extort 
money,  more  money  cannot  be  had. 
Meanwhile  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the 
j)eople  is  extreme,  although  their  sufler- 
ings  are  borne  with  marvellous  resigna¬ 
tion.  .\  greater  instance  of  God’s  good¬ 
ness  can  scarcely  be  imagined  than  the 
cheerful,  contented  disposition  with 
which  he  has  endowed  the  down-trodden 
people  of  Egypt,  who  will  repay  the 
smaJlest  act  of  justice  and  even  a  kind 
word  or  look  with  a  grateful  afiection 
which  is  truly  pathetic.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  poor  alone  who  suffer  from  the 
extravagance  and  the  dishonesty  of  their 
lord.  A  compulsory  tax  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  upon  the  salaries  of  all  Govern¬ 
ment  officials,  who  are  compelled  to  con¬ 
tribute  one  day’s  pay  in  each  month, 
which  sum  is  deducted  from  the  sum 
owed  them.  In  addition  to  this,  salaries 
are  paid  with  the  utmost  irregularity, 
officials  receiving  their  pay  months  and 
even  more  than  a  year  after  it  is  due. 
'I’he  tendency  of  this,  of  course,  is  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  exact  money  from  those 
beneath  them.  'I'he  condition  of  the 
lower  grades  especially  of  those  officials 
is  much  to  be  pitied,  for  they  have  a 
position  to  maintain,  and  to  many  of 
them  an  official  dress  is  prescribed. 


•  An  oflicial  estimated  the  number  of  the 
Khedive’s  wives,  concubines,  slaves,  and  other 
female  attendants  as  amounting  to  900  women  ! 
1  am  assured  that  this  estimate  is  below 
rather  than  above  the  mark. 

t  Instances  occurred  of  people  oiTering  their 
property  to  any  one  who  would  undertake  to 
pay  the  taxes,  and  failing  in  this  the  land  was 
snapped  up  by  eunuchs  and  women  of  the 
harem.  The  bastin.ado  was  freely  applied  to 
exact  this  forced  tax. 
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There  are  some,  and  these  chiefly  of 
the  Cook’s  Tourist  sort,  who  “do”  Cairo 
in  three  days  and  the  Nile  in  twenty,  and 
of  that  class  of  servile  Alexandrian 
traders  who  would  scream  with  delight  if 
the  Khedive  were  to  tumble  lor  coppers 
in  the  Frank  Square,  who  are  for  ever 
talking  about  the  “  progress”  of  Egypt.  I 
wish  1  could  think  that  there  was  pro¬ 
gress.  Change,  indeed,  there  has  l^en, 
but  I  doubt  the  progress.  The  question 
is  not  whether  Cairo,  or  Alexandria,  or 
Egypt  has  been  Europeanized,  and  made 
more  agreeable  for  the  ordinary  run  of 
tourists,  but  whether  the  changes  made 
really  conduce  to  the  well-being,  happi¬ 
ness,  and  profit  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  This  may  well  admit  of 
doubt,  although  it  is  hard  to  get  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  to  believe  that  English  institu¬ 
tions  and  customs  are  not  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  for  all  the  peoples  upon  earth,  just 
as,  in  his ,  sublime  self-conceit,  he  is 
always  wanting  to  thrust  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  down  the  throats  of  Christians  of 
all  the  ancient  Churches  of  Christendom. 
But  let  us  see  what  the  changes  in  Egypt 
amount  to.  The  Khedive,  then,  has 
discarded  the  flowing  F2astern  dress,  and 
waddles  about  in  French  broadcloth  and 
varnished  boots,  and  when  he  goes  out, 
instead  of  riding  a  horse,  like  a  man,  he 
lolls  in  a  luxurious  French  carriage.  In 
Alexandria,  it  is  true,  some  of  the  streets- 
have  been  paved,  but  this  has  been  done 
at  the  expense  of  Frank  and  Levantine- 
merchants,  and  in  spite  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  rather  than  by  its  aid.  In  Cairo- 
things  are  different.  There  the  changes 
have  been  made  by  Efiendeena  himself. 
And  what  have  we  there  ?  Instead  of 
the  wild,  tangled  garden  of  the  once  pic¬ 
turesque  Esbeykeyeh,  with  its  fine  forest 
trees,  and  undergrowth  of  sont  and  roses, 
open  to  all  the  world,  tliere  is  half  the 
space  sold  to  speculators  for  the  erections- 
of  cafes  and  gambling  hells,  and  the  other 
half  inclosed  within  a  cast-iron  French 
railing  of  monotonous  design,  and  a  parky,, 
newly-planted  garden  within  it,  with  a 
puddle  with  a  punt  and  two  swans  in  the 
centre,  a  Swiss  chalet  at  each  of  the  four 
gates,  a  vista  ending  in  the  chimney  of 
some  waterworks,  a  bit  of  rock-work,, 
several  grog-shops,  and  a  kiosk  where  a 
band  plays  airs  from  “  Madame  Angot” 
in  the  afternoons.  For  entrance  to  his. 
paradise  (which,  after  all,  is  as  pleasant 
44 
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as  an  English  suburban  tea-garden),  His 
Highness  charges  the  public  a  piastre  a 
head.  Then  there  is  the  new  hotel  (the 
Khedive’s  own),  which  would  be  an  eye¬ 
sore  at  Bognor  or  Harrogate  ;  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland’s  new  house,  which  resembles 
an  aggregation  of  packing-boxes ;  and  an 
English  church  which  would  be  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  Mr.  Compo.  In  place  of  the 
old,  narrow  streets — purposely  narrow  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  but 
always  cool  and  dry — there  are  new  blaz¬ 
ing  thoroughfares,  which  are  ether  blind¬ 
ing  from  dust  and  heat  or  bathed  with 
water  to  such  an  extent  that  the  donkeys 
cannot  keep  their  footing.  It  is  certain 
that  the  climate  of  Cairo  has  been 
changed  for  the  worse  by  the  perpetual 
watering  of  the  new  streets  and  garden. 

A  thick  mist  frequently  hangs  over  that 
portion  of  the  town  where  formerly  the  air 
was  dry  and  healthy.  To  provide  space 
for  these  new  streets  and  scjuares,  there 
has  been  a  wholesale  confiscation  of  pri¬ 
vate  house  property,  and  the  wanton  de¬ 
struction  of  several  splendid  ancient 
mosques.  Again,  while  the  mosque  of 
Sultan  Hassan — the  Westminster  Abbey 
of  Cairo,  and  perhaps  the  finest  specimen 
of  Arab  architecture  extant — is  allowed 
to  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  the  Khedive  is 
•erecting  at  vast  expense  a  tasteless  pile 
•by  its  side.  The  citadel,  with  its  un- 
•^rivalled  view — once  the  residence  of  the 
-old  Arab  Caliphs — has  been  modernized, 
-spoiled,  and  abandoned  ;  while  the  Vice¬ 
roy  lives  in  the  frightful  palaces  of  Abdiu 
.and  Gezeesch,  and  flings  away  his  peo¬ 
ple’s  money  in  the  continual  erection  of 
•atglier  palaces  stiTl.  One  of  the  finest  of 
•the  mosque-tombs  of  the  Memlook  Sul- 
:taE«  is,  moreover,  used  as  a  magazine  of 
gunpowder.  In  fact,  in  less  than  twenty 
years,  at  the  present  rate  of  destruction, 
not  a  single  fine  ancient  building  will  be 
lett 'm  Cairo,  once,  but  soon  no  longer  to 
be,  the  queen  of  Oriental  cities. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
1  the  progress  of  education  in  Egypt,  but, 

•  so  far  as  the  country  poor  are  con¬ 
cerned,  very  little  has  been  done.  A 

•short  time  since,  a  late  distinguished 
.  consular  official  was  appointed  Director 

•  of  Education  in  Egypt,  and  though  many 
'who  admired  his  talents  the  most,  won- 
-dered  that  he  should  condescend  to  ac- 

•  cept  a  post  under  such  a  master,  they  at 
jleast  hoped  that  there  would  be  a 


marked  progress  in  education.  Scarce¬ 
ly,  however,  had  this  gentleman  arrived 
at  his  post  when  he  was  sent  back  to 
England  with  a  large  salary,  to  push  the 
Khedive’s  interest  in  England  ! 

Again,  the  railway  system  of  Egypt, 
although  the  mileage  has  been  largely  in¬ 
creased,  has,  so  far  as  passenger  traffic  is 
concerned,  decidedly  gone  ba<  k  in  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the 
management  and  arrangements  generally. 
There  are  but  two  good  trains  in  all 
Egypt — the  morning  express  from  Cairo 
to  Alexandria,  and  vice  7'ersd,  and  those 
are  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  mercantde 
body  in  .•\lexandria. 

'I'he  real  fact  appears  to  be  that  it  is 
useless  to  hope  for  improvement  in 
Eg>'pt  so  long  as  it  is  governed  by  a 
Turk.  It  seems  probable  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  improve  a  Turk  by  bringing 
him  in  contact  with  European  civilization. 
You  may  make  him  worse,  but  you 
cannot  make  him  better.  'I'he  old- 
fashioned,  bigoted  'I'urk  of  Central  .-Xsia 
Minor,  whom  I  have  not  seen,  has,  I  do 
not  doubt,  many  fine  qualities.  He  is  a 
“  gentleman,’’  he  speaks  the  truth,  his 
hospitality  is  unbounded,  he  believes  in 
(lod,  he  says  his  prayers.  But  the  civi¬ 
lized  'I'urk,  whom  I  ttair  seen  —  a 
Turk,  r.i*.,  of  the  stuff  of  which  Sultans 
and  Pashas  are  made — is  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  being.  He  is  bigoted  without 
being  religious ;  he  is  tyrannical,  super¬ 
stitious,  cruel,  luxurious.  He  is  an  ac¬ 
complished  liar,  and  his  so-called  civili¬ 
zation  consists  in  his  wearing  French 
IK>lished  leather  l>oots,  drinking  brandy 
and  champagne,  and  importing  a  worn- 
out  P'rench  actress.  He  is,  in  short,  a 
whited  sepulchre,  rot  over  and  above 
fair  without,  but  very  foul  indeed  within. 
He  is  covered  with  h'rench  broadcloth, 
but  scratch  him  and  you  see  the  low 
Tartar  at  once.  From  such  a  man  a 
country  can  have  no  hope,  and  the  more 
independent  he  is  the  worse  he  will  be. 

I  pause  a  moment  here  to  remark  that 
one  thing  may  fairly  be  said  in  favor  of 
Eg)’pt.  'I'he  Christians  in  that  country 
are  far  better  treated  than  they  are  in 
'I'urkey.  'I'he  massacres  and  martyrdoms 
of  the  Greek  Islands  and  of  the  I^banon 
have  no  counterpart  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  'Phis,  perhaps,  is  not  so  much 
from  the  better  feeling  of  the  rulers,  as 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  country 
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is  itself  so  narrow,  and  that  the  European 
Consuls  are  so  numerous  and  so  power¬ 
ful.  Indications,  however,  are  not 
wanting  that  the  will  to  injure  is  not 
absent.  Recently  the  Khedive  has  for¬ 
cibly  closed  the  U,  S.  A.  Presbyterian 
schools  at  Koos,  and  Coptic  Christians 
are  now  pressed  into  the  army  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  population.  It  is  alleged 
that  great  obstacles  are  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  soldiers  attending  divine 
worship,  but  I  have  certainly  seen  many 
of  them  at  the  Aeed-el-Ghitason  the  eve 
of  the  Epiphany  and  at  other  festivals  in 
the  Metroi)olitan  Church  in  Cairo.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
the  late  Coptic  patriarch,  the  Khedive, 
there  is  no  doubt,  placed  great  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  election  of  his  succes¬ 
sor,  but  this  was  probably  the  result 
rather  of  a  curious  sui)erstition  than  of 
religious  bigotry. 

-\nd  now,  if  it  would  seem  that  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  ruler  of  Egypt  would 
but  aggravate  and  intensify  present  evils, 
is  there  no  remedy  for  the  state  of  things 
depicted  in  the  foregoing  pages  ? — a  state 
which  has  indeed  been  painted  in  too 
faint  instead  of  in  tw  dark  colors.  When 
there  is  a  uniform  dead  level  of  contin¬ 
ual  cruelly,  rapacity,  and  injustice,  it  is 
hard  to  select  particular  instances,  and 
those  already  advanced  do  but  exemplify 
the  common,  every-day  state  of  afiairs. 
For  myself  I  cannot  agree  with  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Freeman,  when  he  says  that 
he  cannot  quarrel  with  Moslem  tyrants  in 
respect  of  this  treatment  of  their  Moham¬ 
medan  subjects.  Surely  we  need  not  so 
limit  our  sympathies,  but  should  be  ready 
when  occasion  oflers  to  help  all.  And 
assuredly  a  great  cry  for  justice  rises  up 
before  Heaven  from  Egypt.  Might  not 


we  Englishmen  hope  that  by  unseating 
the  present  alien  despot  and  by  occupy¬ 
ing  at  least  a  portion  of  Egypt,  we  could 
give  to  the  Arab  inhabitants  that  meed 
of  justice,  which  spite  of  the  individual 
shortcomings  of  new-fledged  Scotch  civ¬ 
ilians  and  English  subalterns  we  have  in 
the  main  given  to  India  ?  In  that  occu¬ 
pation  lies,  I  am  persuaded,  the  sole  hope 
of  Egypt.  As  a  rule  I  am  opposed  to 
further  annexations  of  territory.  I  believe 
that  empires,  like  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  may  be  too  large  for  the  happiness 
and  liberty  of  the  people,  but  in  respect 
to  Egypt  I  am  convinced  that  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  country,  so  far  at  lea-st  as 
the  Delta,  Cairo,  and  some  portion  of  the 
higher  Nile  valley  is  concerned,  is  im¬ 
posed  upon  us  both  by  political  necessity 
and  by  duty.  By  political  necessity ; 
because  now  that  Englishmen  have  be¬ 
gun  to  find  out  that  the  Bosphorus  is 
not  on  the  direct  road  to  India,  and  now 
that  the  Sick  Man’s  constitution  seems  to 
be  finally  breaking  up,  it  becomes  of  par¬ 
amount  importance  to  British  interests  to 
possess  the  true  approach  to  our  Indian 
possessions  and  to  have  the  command  of 
the  great  highway  in  which  we  have  just 
acquired  so  large  an  interest.  And  next, 
by  duty  ;  because  we  should  then  break 
the  chains  of  slavery  and  open  the  doors 
of  the  house  of  bondage,  and  give  free¬ 
dom,  justice,  and  protection  to  an  hones 
and  faithful  people  who  are  now  groan¬ 
ing  under  a  foreign  yoke.  The  most 
zealous  sticklers  for  the  doctrine  that 
possession  and  prescription  sanctify  ty¬ 
ranny  and  usurpation  are  unable  to  pre¬ 
tend  that  the  family  of  Mohammed  Ali 
have  any  right  to  the  Arabian  country 
which  they  misnile. — Fortnightly  Rtvieti'. 


LA  SCALA. 


In  the  golden  age  of  Italian  opera, 
Milan  might  fairly  have  laid  claim  to  the 
title  of  musical  capital  of  Italy.  The 
Fen  ice  at  Venice,  the  Apollo  at  Rome, 
and  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  could  each 
reckon  up  its  memorable  “  long  runs” 
and  premieres,  but  for  number  and 

brilliancy  of  operatic  triumphs  not  one 
of  these  could  compete  with  La  Scalaof 
Milan,  the  subject  of  this  paper. 


Milan’s  musical  reputation  is  more  than 
fourteen  centuries  older  than  the  Scala 
Theatre ;  St.  Ambrose  established  it  by 
bringing  thither  his  chant,  which  soon 
after — on  the  Empress  Justina’s  deciding 
that  singing  should  be  generally  intro¬ 
duced  into'  the  churches,  “so  it  might 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  people  in 
troublous  times” — was  copied  or  imitated 
throughout  Italy,  and  in  this  way  became 
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the  prototype  of  all  Christian  church  mu¬ 
sic.  St.  Augustine  heard  it  when  at  Mi¬ 
lan,  and  said  that  as  he  listened  he  was 
constrained  to  “  weep  sweet  tears  of  joy.” 
fiven  to  this  day,  musical  amateurs  visit 
the  Duomo  with  no  little  curiosity,  there  to 
take  note  of  its  correct  and  traditional 
rendering.  With  church  music,  however, 
we  have  not  here  to  deal.  But  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take,  though  one  common  to  many  writers, 
to  suppose  that  all  even  of  the  operatic 
associations  of  Milan  are  centred  in  the 
Scala.  The  old  Royal  Ducal  Theatre  had 
<iuite  a  store  of  interesting  memories  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  It  was  a  fine  house,  fitted 
up  in  a  style  of  almost  unheard-of  lux¬ 
ury — in  those  days  ;  facing  every  box,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  gallery,  was  an  ele¬ 
gant  sitting-room,  with  a  fire-place  and 
card-tables  :  the  stage  was  celebrated  for 
the  splendor  of  its  mise  en  seine,  a  char- 
actefistic  far  from  common  at  that  period. 
The  performances  took  place  all  the  week 
round  excepting  Fridays,  and  with  this 
continued  strain  on  their  exertions  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  the  principal 
artists  fell  ill  now  and  then,  and  w'ere 
obliged  to  disappoint  their  patrons.  On 
one  occasion,  in  1770,  the  audience  were 
informed  that  their  favorite  Garibaldi, 
an  excellent  tenor  singer,  would  not  be 
forthcoming  that  evening.  His  part  had 
to  be  cut  out,  and  the  opera  w'as  proceed¬ 
ing  flatly  enough,  when  the  baritone  who 
played  the  querulous  “  heavy  father,” 
and  whose  business  it  was  to  soundly 
rate  his  son  (the  absent  tenor),  hit  upon 
the  expedient  of  vigorously  admonishing 
the  prompter  instead,  which  so  pleased 
the  simple-minded  audience  that  they 
went  away  quite  consoled  for  Garibaldi’s 
non-appearance.  * 

It  was  for  the  Royal  Ducal  Theatre, 
as  we  have  ascertained  by  investigations 
made  on  the  sj)ot,  that  Mozart  com|>osed 
his  two  operas,  Mitridate  and  Lucio  Silla, 
which  Henry  Beyle  (de  Stendahl)  states 
to  have  been  written  tor  the  Scala.  'I'here 
is  no  more  delightful  episode  in  all  musi- 
<  al  history  than  that  of  these  fledgeling 
flights  of  the  composer  of  Zauber/lote. 
When  old  Luitpold  Mozart  took  Wolf¬ 
gang  Amadeo  to  Milan,  the  musical  world 
was  already  cognisant  of  the  existence  of 
the  w’onderful  child  who  at  six  years  old 
had  w'ritten  a  full  scored  coneerto,i\\Q  only 
objection  to  which  was,  that  it  was  so 
difficult  nobody  could  play  it,  but  his  op¬ 


eratic  genius  had  yet  to  be  revealed.  At 
this  time  he  was  a  merry  joyous  boy, 
brimming  over  w’ith  fun  and  drollery — 
somewhat  of  an  enfant  terrible,  who  told 
his  mind  to  kings  and  princes,  more  es¬ 
pecially  if  they  played  the  violin  out  of 
tune  in  his  hearing — but  the  most  loving 
and  lovable  little  soul  on  earth.  An  en¬ 
tire  child,  revelling  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
toiling  over  his  sums,  jumping  and  ca¬ 
pering  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the 
other,  sending  millions  of  kisses  to  his 
“  dear  mamma,”  and  tender  inquiries 
after  “  Mr.  Canary”  to  his  “  Cara  sorella," 
but  already  a  splendid  performer  on  the 
clavier,  an  exquisite  composer,  and  an 
acute  musical  critic  !  Such  letters  were 
never  written  as  those  despatched  by  the 
brother  at  Milan  to  the  sister  at  Salzburg. 
With  what  charming  naivetd  the  boy 
speaks  of  his  compositions  and  of  his 
successes,  seeming  to  have  not  the  slight¬ 
est  suspicion  that  he  is  the  extraordinary 
phenomenon  every  one  el.se  considers 
him.  What  exuberance  of  gladness  is 
shown  in  the  multifarious  little  jokes 
and  mystifications  bandied  to  and  fro 
between  Nannerl  and  Wolfgang.  He 
writes  to  his  sister  after  one  of  these 
playful  sallies  ;  “  I  immediately  said  to 
jiapa,  ‘  Oh  !  how  I  do  wish  I  was  as 
clever  and  witty  as  she  is  I  ’  Then  papa 
answered,  ‘  Indeed,  that  is  true  enough 
on  which  I  rejoined,  ‘  Oh !  I  am  so 
sleepy !’  so  he  merely  replied,  ‘  'I'hen  stop 
writing.’  Addio !  pray  to  God  that 
my  opera  may  be  successful.  I  am,  your 
brother,  W.  M.,  whose  fingers  are  weary 
from  writing.”  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
this  was  very  often  the  case  just  at  that 
time,  for  little  Wolfgang  was  working  tre¬ 
mendously  hard  at  the  opera  Mitridate, 
Ri  di  Ponte,  for  which  he  had  been 
scritturato  at  the  Royal  Ducal  Theatre 
in  the  year  1770.  Indeed,  his  father 
seemed  rather  anxious  about  the  too  se¬ 
rious  look  which  appeared  on  the  bright 
child-face  as  the  result  of  this  severe  ap¬ 
plication,  and  begged  kind  friends  at 
home  to  put  a  little  mirth  into  their  let¬ 
ters  so  as  to  make  Wolfgang  laugh. 
The  boy  amused  himself  in  odd  moments 
by  talking  on  his  fingers  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb  son  of  the  people  with  whom  they 
lodged  ;  he  was  exceedingly  proud  of  his 
proficiency  in  this  art. 

When  Mitridate  was  nearly  finished, 
a  terrible  panic  occurred — the  prima  don- 
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na  expressed  her  doubts  about  the  arias 
she  had  to  sing.  How  was  it  possible 
that  the  small  boy  of  fourteen  should 
have  composed  a  part  worthy  of  being 
interpreted  by  the  Signorina  Antonia 
liernasconi  ?  She  asked  to  see  her  mu¬ 
sic.  Wolfgang  desired  nothing  better. 
He  handed  her  one,  two,  three  arias. 
'I'he  cautatrice  eagerly  tried  them  over, 
and  then  retired,  completely  bewildered 
with  the  genius  of  the  marvellous  child  ! 
Not  only  was  the  music  lovely  in  itself, 
but  it  suited  her  voice  and  style  to  a 
nicety.  She  rehearsed  the  airs  with  her 
maestro.  Signor  I.anpugnani,  and  the 
two  could  find  no  words  for  their  joy 
in  Wolfgang’s  compositions.  Hut  envi¬ 
ous  longues  were  not  wanting ;  someone 
went  secretly  to  the  Signorina  and  did 
his  best,  or  worst,  to  turn  little  Wolfgang 
into  ridicule  ;  he  had  armed  himself  with 
a  whole  set  of  new  airs  to  the  same  words 
by  a  Turinese  Abbe,  and  'he  would  fain 
have  dissuaded  the  artist  from  singing  a 
single  note  of  the  original  music.  How¬ 
ever,  I. a  Antonia  remained  staunch  and 
proof  against  all  temptations,  and  the 
first  stage  rehearsal  went  off  so  well  that 
the  whole  array  of  spiteful  folk  was  com- 
idetely  discomfited.  At  last  the  great 
day  arrived — the  festa  of  San  Stefano, 
November  26,  1770.  “Maestro  Don 
Amadeo,”  as  old  Luitpold  Mozart  laugh¬ 
ingly  calls  him,  took  his  place  at  the  cla¬ 
vier.  The  Royal  Ducal  Theatre  was 
crammed  to  the  ceiling ;  the  opera  was  a 
magnificent  success.  All  over  the  house 
were  heard  ringing  cries  of  '‘^Ein'iva  il 
Maestrino intermingled  with  salvoes 
of  applause.  AVhat  must  have  been  Luit- 
l)old  Mozart’s  feelings  when  he  looked 
out  from  his  box  and  beheld  Wolfgang 
making  his  best  bow  to  the  vast  and  de¬ 
lighted  audience  } 

I'he  year  after  that,  Wolfgang  brought 
out  at  Milan  a  dramatic  serenaia,  which 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  had  deputed 
him  to  compose  for  the  nuptials  of  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand  with  a  Modenean 
princess.  The  veteran  Hasse  had  to 
write  an  opera  in  honor  of  the  same 
event,  but  the  Milanese  quite  forgot  to 
applaud  “  Jl  Divino,"  as  they  used  to  call 
him,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  “  II  Cava- 
Here  Filamonico''  Old  Mozart  declared 
that  he  was  “  quite  sorry  ”  that  AVolf- 
gang’s  serenata  had  so  utterly  knocked 
Hasse ’s  opera  on  the  head.  But  the  vet¬ 


eran  composer  seems  to  have  borne  no 
enmity  towards  his  young  rival,  for  he 
said  when  he  heard  the  music  of  Ascanio 
in  Alba  (the  festal  serenata),  “  This  boy 
will  cause  us  all  to  be  forgotten” — a  pro¬ 
phecy  which  the  sequel  almost  patheti¬ 
cally  verified.  In  the  following  year  Mo¬ 
zart,  then  sixteen,  wrote  Lucia  Silla,  the 
last  work  he  produced  in  Italy.  During 
the  preparations  for  its  performance  he 
had  to  undergo  numberless  annoyances — 
“  through  the  mismanagement  of  the 
blessed  theatrical  people,”  old  Luitpold 
wrote — nor  did  these  cease  on  the  night 
of  the  first  representation  (November  26, 
1772),  for  the  whole  audience  was  kept 
waiting  in  the  theatre  three  hours  after 
the  proper  time  before  the  performance 
began.  Moreover  the  tenor  had  fallen 
ill,  and  a  cathedral  singer  who  was  hasti¬ 
ly  put  in  his  place,  being  quite  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  the  boards,  and  having  in  one 
part  to  upbraid  the  prima  donna,  ap¬ 
peared  so  painfully  in  earnest  that  he 
looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  box  her 
ears.  Of  course  the  audience  laughed, 
and  it  tells  much  in  favor  of  the  dis¬ 
crimination  of  these  Milanese  opera-go¬ 
ers  that,  notwithstanding  all  attendant 
mishaps,  the  opera  came  off  triumphant, 
and  ran  some  thirty  nights.  “  Wolfgang 
is  well,”  wrote  Luitpold  Mozart  just  at 
this  time,  “  and  while  I  am  writing  is 
making  caprioles  about  the  room.”  Mo¬ 
zart  was  the  same  mercurial  being  to  the 
last ;  he  was  always  passionately  fond  of 
dancing,  in  which  art  he  used  to  say  his 
true  taste  lay  rather  than  in  music. 

'I'he  Royal  Ducal  'I'heatre  went  the 
way  of  all  its  kind  in  1776,  when  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Two  years  later  a 
new  and  magnificent  house  had  been 
raised  upon  the  site  of  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Scala,  its  facade  look¬ 
ing  on  the  piazza  of  the  same  name,  which 
then  had  its  chief  outlet  into  the  Via 
del  Giardino,  but  is  now  brought  into 
connection  with  the  Piazza  del  Duomo 
by  the  beautiful  Galleria  Vittorio  Eman- 
uele.  ’I'he  erection  of  the  theatre  was 
the  undertaking  of  Count  Ercole  di  Cas- 
telbarco.  Prince  Menafoglio  di  Rocca 
Sinibalda,  and  one  or  two  other  Lombard 
noblemen,  who  for  the  first  season  re¬ 
tained  the  management  in  their  own 
hands.  'I'he  celebrated  Piermarini  had 
drawn  the  designs  after  which  it  was  built, 
and  its  size  was  such  as  enabled  it  to 
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hold  nearly  four  thousand  people  ;  while 
the  great  depth  of  the  stage  behind  the 
curtain  facilitated  the  attainment  of  a 
hitherto  undreamt  of  perfection  in  scenic 
and  spectacular  effect.  Salieri — who  la¬ 
ter  became  Mozart’s  bitter  enemy — was 
commissioned  to  write  an  opera  entitled 
Europa  rkonosciuta  for  the  opening 
night,  August  3,  1778. 

So  commenced  the  first  period  in  the 
history  of  La  Scala,  about  which  not  a 
little  might  be  said  were  not  musical  an- 
tiquarianism  too  rare  a  taste  for  details 
to  be  much  relished  relating  to  the  hopes 
and  fears,  the  failures  and  successes  of 
Alessandri  and  Anfossi,  of  Guglielmi 
(creator  of  the  opera  buffa\  and  Slosca 
(inventor  of  the  crescendo),  or  even  of 
Paer,  Mayer,  and  Zingarelli.  Ciniarosa, 
who  produced  an  opera  at  the  Scala,  is 
indeed  still  known — or,  alas  !  should  we 
not  say  known  of  } — ^but  in  this  he  stands 
almost  alone.  It  is  really  melancholy  to 
read  over  the  names  of  the  scores  of 
composers  who  lived  and  wrote  and 
gained  the  suffrages  of  their  generation, 
and  died  and  passed  into  everlasting  ob¬ 
livion,  not  so  much  because  they  were 
intrinsically  unworthy  of  the  laurel 
crowns  of  posterior  fame  as  in  obedience 
to  the  inevitable  law  by  which  the  sun 
eclipses  the  twinkling  stars  of  morning. 
“  Le  mieux  est  I’ennemi  du  bien”  in 
more  senses  than  that  usually  implied 
when  using  the  French  proverb  ;  and  the 
glory  of  these  men  was  summarily  extin¬ 
guished  by  the  full  glare  of  Rossini's 
reputation.  Therefore,  leaving  their  for¬ 
gotten  ghosts  in  undisturbed  repose,  we 
will  pass  on  to  the  days  of  him  who  was 
not  inaptly  styled  Helios  of  Italy. 

The  circumstances  which  immediately 
preceded  Rossini’s  advent  in  Milan  read 
like  a  scene  in  a  comedy.  Off  and  on 
for  iwo-or  three  years  he  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  writing  operas  for  the  little 
Teatro  San  Mose  in  Venice,  the  impre¬ 
sario  of  which  doubtless  considered  him 
in  the  light  of  a  very  humble  protege,  and 
imagined  he  could  behave  as  he  chose 
to  a  maestro  in  his  teens.  Rossini  did 
not  by  any  means  fall  in  with  this  view 
of  their  mutual  relationship,  and  his 
roguish  humor  at  length  suggested  to  him 
a  ready  and  delightful  revenge.  He  se¬ 
cretly  put  on  paper  all  the  ludicrous  and 
outrageous  orchestral  combinations  his 
fertile  brain  could  furnish  and  introduced 


them  into  the  score  of  the  opera  La  Scala 
di  Seta,  which  he  was  then  composing  for 
the  San  Mosfe.  So  well  did  he  manage 
that  the  unlucky  impresario  believed 
every'thing  to  be  going  on  smoothly,  and 
remained  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  plot 
that  was  hatching  for  him  up  to  the  very 
moment  when,  on  the  first  representa¬ 
tion,  he  beheld  to  his  horror  and  dismay 
the  complete  staff  of  violinists  break  off 
at  the  end  of  each  bar  in  the  overture  to 
rap  the  tin  shades  of  their  candlesticks  ! 
Matters  took  just  the  course  Rossini  had 
maliciously  foreseen  :  the  tightly  packed 
audience  felt  itself  personally  insulted, 
and  hissed  furiously ;  the  impresario 
trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  the 
merciless  maestro  marched  out  of  the  the¬ 
atre,  inquiring  of  him  as  he-  passed 
“  Whether  he  thought  now  that  he  had 
gained  much  by  treating  him  so  cavalier¬ 
ly  That  night  he  left  for  Milan. 

He  was  just  twenty  ;  the  handsomest 
man  of  his  time,  with  a  heart  as  light  as 
his  purse.  Of  »his  art  he  would  talk 
very  much  as  though  it  were  nothing 
more  than  the  best  joke  in  the  world, 
but  all  the  while  he  poured  forth  melody 
ujjon  melody,  not  so  much  as  a  bird 
warbles — for  in  the  song  of  feathered  mu¬ 
sicians  there  seems  often  a  mysterious 
and  unfathomable  depth  of  passion — but 
rather  as  some  bubbling  fountain  throws 
up  its  sparkling  waters  whether  it  will  or 
no.  'I'he  libretto  of  I.a  Pietra  di  Para- 
gone,  the  opera  for  which  he  was  scrittu- 
rato  at  the  Scala  in  1812,  was  exactly 
suited  to  call  into  play  the  inimitable 
vein  of  fun  and  wit  that  ran  through  his 
nature.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
Rossini’s  comic  operas  not  unfrequently 
display  as  admirable  a  union  between  the 
sense  and  the  music,  as  that  which  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  present  German  School  to 
realise  in  its  highest  development  in  opera 
seria,  and  for  this  reason  they  can  hardly 
be  fully  enjoyed  except  by  a  public  which 
is  able  to  follow  the  dialogue;  word  for 
word,  and  so  intimately  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  situations.  The  fact  also 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  French 
or  English  audience  are  certain  not  to 
understand  Italian,  is  only  too  apt  to 
induce  the  singers  to  convert  the  dialogue 
into  a  perfectly  unintelligible  jargon.  It 
is  on  record  that  a  Dublin  basso,  who 
was  suddenly  called  upon  to  fill  the  rCde 
of  Don  Basiiio,  and  who  could  not  fix  in 
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his  memory  a  single  syllable  of  what  he 
had  to  say,  had  recourse  to  the  device  of 
repeating  all  the  names  of  medicines  and 
Italian  operas  he  could  think  of,  begin* 
ing  with  “  sarsaparilla,”  going  boldly  on 
to  “  puritani  ”  and  “  la  sonnambula,”  and 
making  a  very  effective  exit  with  “  ipecac¬ 
uanha”  !  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  beautiful  ingenuity  of  this  Hibernian 
Orpheus ;  but  it  puts  one  sorely  out  of 
patience  to  hear  his  method  practised 
quite  as  barbarously  and  not  half  so  clev¬ 
erly  by  the  trained  artists  of  great  opera 
houses.  'I'he  result  is  especially  disas¬ 
trous  in  Rossini’s  comic chef-d' a- uvres^m 
which  the  sound,  let  alone  the  sense,  ab¬ 
solutely  requires  a  pure  and  correct  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  words.  Mario’s  cultivated, 
|)ointed  and  distinct  delivery  had  almost 
as  much  to  do  with  making  him  facile 
pritueps  of  Almavivas  as  his  never-to-be- 
forgotten  voice  and  acting. 

'I’he  plot  of  La  I^ietra  di  Paragone 
may  be  briefly  told.  'I'lie  Marchesa 
Clarice,  a  charming  young  widow,  is,  with 
a  party  of  friends,  passing  her  ville^gialura 
in  the  palace  of  Count  Asdrubal,  which 
stands  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest  of 
Viterbo.  The  Count  is  in  love  with  Cla¬ 
rice,  but  fears  that  she  may  be  more  at¬ 
tracted  by  his  fortune  than  by  himself ; 
on  the  other  hand,  whilst  Clarice  quite 
returns  his  passion  she  is  afraid  to  en¬ 
courage  it  le.st  he  should  believe  her  to 
be  actuated  by  interested  motives,  'I'he 
other  characters  are  a  poet  (Jocondo),  a 
journalist  (Marforio),  and  an  insatiable 
newsmonger  (I’acuvio),  who  is  also  con¬ 
nected  with  the  journal.  'I'wo  young  la¬ 
dies,  cousins  of  the  Count,  who  take  coun¬ 
sel  together  to  secure  the  prize  of  his 
hand  for  one  or  the  other  of  them,  com¬ 
plete  the  dramatis  persona:.  The  story 
turns  on  the  Count’s  efforts  in  search  of  a 
touchstone  (“  Pietradi  Paragone”)  where¬ 
with  to  test  the  sincerity  of  his  lady-love’s 
affection.  He  finally  disappears,  and  re¬ 
turns  in  the  guise  of  a  'I'urk,  to  whom  he 
l)retends  the  Count’s  father  has  mort¬ 
gaged  his  whole  property,  leaving  his  son 
a  ruined  man.  Clarice  also,  somewh  at 
unnecessarily,  assumes  a  disguise,  and 
comes  forward  as  a  captain  of  hussars — 
but  this  had  to  be  contrived  because  the 
fair  contralto  (La  Marcolini),  to  whom 
Rossini  had  just  then  lost  his  heart,  had 
a  fancy  to  appear  armed  cap  au  pied  and 
in  top-boots.  Needless  to  add,  that  these 


several  ruses  result  most  satisfactorily  in 
an  avowal  as  plainly  unmercenary  as 
either  side  could  desire.  Some  of  the 
most  amusing  scenes  spring  from  the  lit¬ 
erary  proclivities  of  the  young  poet  Jo¬ 
condo.  In  the  first  act  Don  Pacuvio 
kindly  informs  this  votary  of  the  muses 
that  with  one  “  colpo  di  giornale”  he  an¬ 
nihilates  a  thousand  poets.  Jocondo, 
however,  preserves  a  most  laudable  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  ends  by  challenging  Pa- 
cuvio’s  redoubtable  ally,  Don  Marforio, 
whom  he  judges  to  have  insulted  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  by  daring  to  pay  court  to  her. 
Marforio  finds  himself  attacked  at  his 
vulnerable  point :  he  is  anything  but  a 
fire-eater.  In  an  agony  of  fright  he  ex¬ 
claims  that  he  will  write  a  most  handsome 
critique  on  the  poet’s  last  j)roduction. 

“  All  the  more  reason  that  I  should  des¬ 
patch  you  on  the  spot,”  replies  Jocondo. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  role  of  Mar¬ 
forio  was  a  caricature  of  a  certain  official 
journalist ;  and  the  actor  who  played  the 
part  managed  to  get  hold  of  a  complete 
suit  of  the  original’s  clothes,  which  was 
recognised  with  infinite  glee  by  the  audi¬ 
ence. 

'I'he  famous  Ecco  pietosa  occurs  in  this 
opera,  but  the  piece  which  created  the 
wildest  furore  was  the  Stgillera  finale,  in 
which  the  soi-disant  'I’urk  rushes  about 
protesting  that  he  will  set  his  seal,  or 
sigillera,  over  all  parts  of  his  new  do¬ 
main.  'I'he  vivacious  humor  of  the  mu¬ 
sic  took  the  town  by  storm  ;  Sij^illera  was 
accepted  as  the  cant  word  of  the  day, 
and  the  Milanese  refused  to  speak  of  the 
opera  by  any  other  name.  Rossini  was 
henceforth  literally  the  idol  of  society, 
and  with  characteristic  bravado  he  ad¬ 
dressed  his  letters  home  in  this  way  :  “.,4//’ 
ornatissima  Signora  Rossini,  madre  del 
celebre  Maestro  in  Bologna." 

In  1814  Rossini  wrote  his  second  Mi¬ 
lanese  opera,  L' Aureliano  in  Palmira,  the 
failure  of  which  determined  him  to 
change  his  style  and  to  enter  on  what 
may  be  called  his  second  period.  In 
the  same  year  another  of  his  works  was 
brought  out  at  La  Scala  (//  Turco  in 
Italia),  for  the  rentree  of  the  famous 
basso  Galli  on  his  return  from  Barcelona. 
'I'he  hero  steps  upon  the  stage  with  the 
words,  appropriate  to  the  occasion  : — 

Rcir  Italia  !  AI  fin  ti  miro, 

Vi  saluto  amiche  sponde. 
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The  audience  thought  Rossini  had  scarce¬ 
ly  done  justice  to  this  greeting,  and  while 
they  received  the  singer  with  enthusiasm 
they  were  ostentatiously  cold  towards  the 
comjwser.  The  incident  put  them  out  of 
temper  for  the  rest  of  the  evening, and  they 
were  not  slow  to  detect  in  the  really  charm¬ 
ing  music  of  11  Turco  certain  reminis¬ 
cences  of  former  works  of  Rossini,  which 
they  deemed  a  mark  of  flagrant  disre¬ 
spect  to  La  Scala,  “  the  first  theatre  in 
the  world!”  So  Rossini  quitted  Milan 
for  Naples,  which  displeased  the  Milan¬ 
ese  yet  more.  They  had  not  got  over 
their  pique  when  he  returned  three  years 
later  to  give  them  La  Gazza  I^dra  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  flocked  to  the  theatre 
with  their  minds  fully  made  up  to  hiss  ; 
and  Rossini  knew  it.  Rut  Im  Gazza 
iMdra  triumphantly  won  the  day ;  the 
intending  hissers  cheered,  bravo’d,  viva’d, 
rose  cn  masse  every  other  minute  ;  went, 
in  fact,  altogether  mad  with  delight. 
.\fter  the  “  Di  placer''  the  whole  pit 
sprang  upon  the  benches  and  stood  there 
w’hile  the  prima  donna  relocated  the  aria. 
Then  they  wanted  to  have  it  again,  but 
Rossini  got  up  from  the  jiiano  and  made 
a  small  sjieech  to  the  effect  that  since  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  music  in  the  part  of 
Ninetta,  he  feared  that  if  they  insisted  on 
Madame  Rellochi’s  singing  the  piece  in 
question  three  times  over,  she  would  be 
unable  to  go  through  the  whole  opera. 
Grave  deliberations  ensued,  and  at  last 
the  pit  submitted  to  this  ruling. 

Rossini’s  operas  now  almost  monopo¬ 
lized  the  repertory  of  La  Scala  ;  whatever 
he  produced  elsewhere  was  instantly 
transferred  to  the  Milanese  stage,  fie 
wrote,  however,  but  one  other  opera  ex¬ 
pressly  for  Milan,  Bianca  e  Faliero,  a  weak 
work  and  a  failure. 

In  the  same  year  that  Rossini  made 
his  last  appearance  in  La  Scala,  1820 
— a  German  musician,  who  was  a  twelve- 
month  older  than  the  Italian  composer, but 
who  as  yet  bore  a  name  quite  unknown 
to  the  world — Giacomo  Meycrl)eer — came 
before  the  Milanese  public  with  his  opera. 
Marguerite  cT Anjou.  Art  was  to  him  no 
joke,  but  almost  a  religion.  With  an  in¬ 
come  of  8o,ooof.,  he  led  the  life  of  a 
hennit  in  the  midst  of  the  gay  Lombard 
capital,  seeing  no  one,  and  working  fifteen 
hours  a  day.  Marguerite  d' Anjou  met 
with  the  greatest  success,  and  although 
Meyerbeer  was  wont  in  later  years  to  call 


his  Italian  operas  “  the  sins  of  his  youth,” 
he  did  not  disdain  to  put  a  good  many 
morceaux  from  them  into  one  at  least  of 
his  maturer  works,  Zc  Pardon  de  Ploer- 
mely  which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  that 
this  pastoral  masterpiece  seems  so  redo¬ 
lent  of  youth’s  aroma. 

We  must  go  back  for  a  moment  to  181 2, 
to  note  the  appearance  of  a  genius  who 
in  his  particular  genre  was  no  less  pre¬ 
eminent  than  the  Swan  of  I’esaro,  though 
his  name  will  be  probably  unfamiliar  to 
the  reader.  It  was  in  that  year  that 
Vignano  produced  the  first  of  his  long 
series  of  ballets,  which  carried  the  Terj)- 
sichorean  art  to  a  perfection  never  before 
attained  and  never  since  surpassed.  The 
ballet  had  all  along  been  a  special  and 
prominent  feature  of  the  entertainments 
at  La  Scala  ;  it  had  flourished  under  all 
sorts  of  regimes,  and  had  even  occasionally 
taken  a  political  turn,  as  was  the  case 
under  the  Directory,  when  7'<7/and  Bru¬ 
tus,  The  Patriot  Republicans,  and  Regen¬ 
erated  Italy,  were  rejiresented  before 
much-gratified  audiences.  In  later  times, 
also,  the  greatest  ballerine — Cerito,  Ess- 
ler,  Taglioni,  &c. — touched  the  Scala 
boards  with  their  nimble  feet ;  but  the 
decade  following  upon  1812  must  yet  be 
remembered  as  by  far  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  period  of  the  dance  in  Milan.  The 
ballets  written  by  Vignano  and  jiroduced 
under  his  direction  were  exceptional,  if 
not  unique.  According  to  his  idea,  the 
ballet  was  the  poetry  of  action.  He 
aimed  neither  at  making  it  a  meaningless 
show,  nor  a  mere  framework  for  individ¬ 
ual  displays  of  grace  and  agility ;  but 
rather  the  presentation  of  a  visible  har¬ 
mony  of  color,  expression,  and  move¬ 
ment.  Sixty  years  ago,  the  existence  of 
a  prismatic  gamut,  closely  analogous  to 
the  musical  scale — which  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  recent  scientific  discov¬ 
eries  has  revealed  to  us — was  unsuspect¬ 
ed  save  by  those  who  heeded  the  vague 
hints  contained  here  and  there  in  some 
prescient  rhapsody  of  an  old-world  poet ; 
but  Vignano,  like  all  the  master-color¬ 
ists  before  him,  jxissessed  a  keen  percep¬ 
tion  of  what  may  now  be  called  the 
chords  and  discords  of  color.  No  detail 
was  overlooked  by  him ;  in  the  dresses 
of  the  dancers  he  would  not  permit  the 
richness  or  brilliancy  of  the  material  to 
take  off  the  attention  from  the  ensemble 
produced  by  an  exquisite  blending  of 
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stuffs  and  shades;  every  part  was  made 
subordinate  to  the  whole  in  order  that  a 
l)erfectly  harmonious  impression  might 
be  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  specta¬ 
tor.  'I’hus  the  music,  the  dancing, 
the  mist  en  sc^ue^  and  the  acting — 
for  the  highest  powers  of  the  panto- 
mimist  were  called  into  requisition — were 
each  kept  strictly  subject  to  each  other 
and  to  the  general  effect.  How  well  he 
succeeded  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact 
that  when  Shelley  witnessed  in  1818  V'ig-. 
nano’s  grand  ballet,  Otello  ossia  il  Moro 
di  Venezia,  he  declared  that,  so  far  from 
its  distressing  his  Shakspearian  suscepti¬ 
bilities,  it  was  the  most  splendid  exhibi¬ 
tion  he  had  ever  seen.  “  'I'he  manner,” 
he  says,  “in  which  language  is  translat¬ 
ed  into  gesture,  the  complete  and  full 
effect  of  the  whole  as  illustrating  the  his¬ 
tory  in  question,  the  unaffected  self-pos¬ 
session  of  each  of  the  actors,  even  to  the 
children,  made  this  choral  drama  more 
impressive  than  I  could  have  conceived 
l)Ossible.” 

In  1826  Vincenzo  liellini  came  to  Mi¬ 
lan.  Several  years  were  already  passed 
since  he  left  his  birthplace  amidst  the 
flowers  and  ashes  of  Sicily  to  study 
counterpoint  at  the  Conseiwatoire  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  whilst  there  he  had  produced 
one  or  two  works  which  made  the  conosci- 
tori  rub  their  hands  and  talk  of  i)romise  ; 
but  his  fame  did  not  as  yet  exceed  that 
of  a  clever  student.  Luckily,  how’ever, 
the  Scala  impresario  had  not  the  dread 
of  bankruptcy  before  his  eyes  as  the 
jirobable  result  of  patronising"  youthful 
talent ;  and  so,  hearing  rather  good  re¬ 
ports  of  the  graceful  if  immature  compo¬ 
sitions  of  Bellini,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
engage  him  to  write  an  opera  for  Milan. 
The  young  musici.an  (the  son  and  grand¬ 
son  of  musicians,  by  the  way)  hastened 
to  that  city,  bringing  with  him  letters  of 
introduction  which  opened  to  him  the 
houses  of  several  distinguished  families, 
as  well  as  the  special  commendation  of 
his  venerable  master  Zingarelli,  who  was 
still  gratefully  remembered  by  the  Milan¬ 
ese.  for  whom  he  had  w'ritten  his  best 
opera,  Romeo  e  Giulietta — a  work  which 
contains  the  celebrated  Ombra  adorata, 
which  it  is  said  the  great  Napoleon  could 
not  listen  to  without  tears  in  his  eyes. 
Bellini’s  winning  manner,  added  to  his  ris¬ 
ing  genius,  soon  caused  him  to  become  a 
general  favorite,  but  the  most  lasting. 


as  well  as  the  most  important,  friendship 
formed  by  him  at  this  period  was  that  of 
the  poet  Romani,  who  was  afterw-ards  the 
writer  of  nearly  all  his  libretti.  By  him 
he  was  furnished  with  the  book  of  II 
Pirata,  and  in  something  less  than  a  year 
the  opera  was  ready.  Then  of  course 
followed  the  rehearsals :  a  trying  time  to 
every  composer,  and  especially  so  to 
young  Bellini,  who,  if  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  command  Rubini,  'I'amburini, 
and  Madame  Meric  I.alande  for  inter¬ 
preters  of  what  w.as  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  his  maiden  work,  at  the  same 
time  suflered  not  a  little  from  the  self- 
will  which  these  famous  artists  naturally 
enough  displayed  in  their  dealings  with 
the  youthful  composer.  Rubini  seemed 
obstinately  incapable  of  throwing  the 
needful  fire  into  one  piec-e ;  Madame 
I.alande  was  woefully  offended  at  not 
having  an  aria  bravura  in  the  most  inap¬ 
propriate  situation.  But  Vincenzo  could 
be  firm  as  well  as  modest  when  it  was  a 
(juestion  of  art,  and  he  was  equally  in¬ 
flexible  in  requiring  more  passion  of  the 
primo  tenore  and  in  denying  more  scale 
4)assages  to  the  prima  donna.  At  last 
everything  went  to  his  highest  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  on  October  27,  1827,  he  took 
his  place  at  the  piano  to  conduct  the 
first  performance.  We  may  be  sure  his 
heart  beat  loudly  upon  that  occasion  ;  it 
was,  in  fact,  the  turning-point  of  his  rep¬ 
utation,  Hitherto  he  had  received  rather 
the  encouragement  of  compatriots  than 
the  eulogies  of  critics.  Could  he  count 
upon  the  kindly  verdict  of  his  Neapolitan 
friends  being  confirmed  by  the  strange 
and  fastidious  audience  before  which  he 
now  presented  himself.’  Slight  in  form, 
with  soft  golden  hair  clustering  about 
his  white  forehead,  a  faint  color  celling 
and  going  on  his  cheek,  and  the  clear  blue 
eyes  more  than  half  inclined  to  fill  with 
tears  of  emotion, — such  was  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  young  maestro  who  stood  at 
the  bar  of  Milanese  criticism.  A  susurro, 
that  curious  low  murmur  of  approbation 
peculiar  to  Italy,  went  through  the  crowd¬ 
ed  house,  not  less  excited  by  the  candid, 
unassuming  bearing  of  Vincenzo,  than  by 
the  rumor  that  had  been  afloat  for  seve¬ 
ral  days  to  the  effect  that  “  something 
really  good  ”  might  be  expected  on  the 
l)roduction  of  the  new  opera.  But  when 
the  first  note  of  the  music  stnick  up,  the 
critics  of  Milan — and  ever)'  Milanese  is  a 
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critic — remembered  they  were  there  as  he  was,  threw  himself  into  the  poet’s 
judges.  The  introduction  did  not  go  arms !  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  fa- 
very  smoothly ;  hardly  one  bravo  fol-  raous  “  Or  sei  pago,  o  ciel  tremendo,” 
lowed.  Vincenzo’s  friends  held  their  which  made  the  Scala  ring  with  cheers, 
breath  in  suspense.  But  during  the  ten-  and  which  every  Milanese  was  humming 
or  aria  the  faces  of  the  sternest  relaxed,  before  the  week  was  out  in  which  the 
the  general  public  warmed,  and  Rubini  opera  was  produced,  a  very  sure  sign  of 
had  hardly  time  to  finish  the  last  note  popularity,  if  not  of  excellence ;  though 


before  a  storm  of  applause  burst  forth. 
'I'he  maestro  was  compelled  to  rise  ten 
times  in  acknowledgment.  The  success 
of  the  opera  was  assured ;  the  sensitive 
modesty  of  Vincenzo’s  nature  made  the 
triumph  almost  too  much  for  him ;  he 
could  scarcely  conceal  the  sobs  which 
made  it  difficult  for  him  to  proceed  with 
his  task  as  conductor.  In  the  rest  of 
the  performance  one  or  two  jiieces  failed 
in  their  effect,  but  at  the  conclusion  such 
a  stentorian,  chorus  of  bravos  greeted 
Bellini’s  ears  that  “  his  joy  knew  no 
bounds,”  as  he  wrote  to  his  uncle  in  Ca¬ 
tania. 

The  next  opera  brought  out  by  Bellini 
at  La  Scala  was  La  Straniera  (1829). 
An  incident  happened  when  the  score 
was  nearly  completed  which  might  be 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  librettists 
who  cavil  at  making  the  least  alterations  * 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  composer.  It  was 
a  question  of  the  words  to  the  final  aria. 
Bellini  felt  conscious  they  were  not  what 
he  wanted,  that  they  did  not  chime  in 
with  the  spirit  of  the  action ;  in  fact, 
that  he  could  make  nothing  of  them. 
He  went  in  despair  to  Romani,  who  was 
a  really  elegant  poet,  as  well  as  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  believer  in  his  friend’s  genius.  Ro¬ 
mani  made  no  difficulties  about  the  mat¬ 
ter, but  at  once  wrote  him  another  version. 
“  Would  that  do  V'  he  asked,  “  No,”  an¬ 
swered  Bellini.  “  All  right,”  said  the 
amiable  poet ;  “  let  us  try  again.”  But 
alas !  the  third  did  no  better  than  the 
second ;  nor  the  fourth,  nor  the  fifth.  “  I 
can’t  for  the  life  of  me  make  out  what 
you  want,”  at  last  cried  Romani.  “  What 
I  want  t  ”  rejoined  Bellini.  “  I  want  an 
idea  which  shall  at  once  express  a  prayer 
and  a  curse,  a  threat  and  a  delirium,” 
and  rushing  up  to  his  piano  he  dashed 
into  a  fiery  improvisation.  After  a  while 
he  turned  round,  saying,  “  That  is  what 
I  want ;  do  you  understand  now  ?” 
“  And  here  are  your  words,”  said  Roma¬ 
ni,  who  had  penned  a  sixth  version  in¬ 
spired  by  the  maestro  s  playing.  Bellini 
read  the  lines,  and,  child  of  the  South  that 


old  Lulli  used  to  say  that  he  only  be¬ 
came  fully  convinced  that  his  music  was 
good  when  he  heard  it  sung  upon  the 
Pont  Neuf.  After  the  favorable  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  Straniera  at  the  Scala,  the 
Catanians  struck  a  medal  in  Bellini’s  hon¬ 
or,  so  proud  were  they  of  their  fellow- 
townsman’s  success  in  musical  Milan. 

We  can  only  note  in  passing  the  fate  of 
Bellini’s  two  next  works  :  one  a  fiasco  at 
Parma,  the  other  a  success  at  Venice,  the 
latter  being  a  Romeo  and  Juliet.,  com¬ 
posed  in  a  fortnight.  Then  he  returned 
to  his  “  dear  Milan,”  as  he  always  called 
it,  but  was  struck  down  by  a  severe  ill¬ 
ness,  and  when  convalescent  kind  friends 
induced  him  to  retire  to  their  villa  on 
the  Lake  of  Como.  'I'here  —  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  sunlit  olives,  the  pink  and  white 
oleanders,  the  boatmen  who  sang  canti- 
*  lene  all  through  the  marvellous  moon¬ 
light  nights,  whilst  their  barks  with  lateen 
sails  glided  over  the  gleaming  waters,  the 
peasants  in  whose  village  fiestas  he  loved 
to  join — Bellini  composed,  in  two  brief 
summer  months,  that  sweetest  of  idylls. 
La  Sonnambula,  not  for  the  Scala,  but 
for  the  Teatro  Carcano  at  Milan,  where 
Pasta  and  Rubini  took  the  rCdes  of  Ami¬ 
na  and  Elvino,  the  great  artist  showing 
herself  as  admirable  in  the  character  of 
the  rustic  maiden  as  in  that  of  the  relent¬ 
less  Medea. 

Our  friends  at  La  Scala  were  highly 
jealous  of  the  triumph  at  the  rival  house  ; 
they  went  in  hot  haste  to  Bellini  and 
offered  him  3,000  ducats,  with  Pasta  and 
Grisi — a  name  yet  unknown — for  inter¬ 
preters,  if  he  would  renew  his  allegiance 
to  their  banner.  Bellini  applied  to  Rom¬ 
ani  for  a  libretto,  and  received  Norma. 
Fortunate  was  the  habitue  of  the  green¬ 
room  at  La  Scala  in  those  days.  There 
was  to  be  met  the  regal  Pasta,  of  whom 
Talma  had  said  in  her  youth  :  “  This 
child  has  found  what  I  have  sought  in  vain 
for  twenty  years  ” — in  the  full  plenitude 
of  her  powers.  There  also  was  Giulietta 
Grisi,  Hellenic  in  that  jierfect  grace  and 
beauty  of  face  and  form  which  were  des- 
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tined  to  become  indelibly  associated 
with  the  sacred  wreath  and  crescent  of 
the  Druidic  priestess,  now  borne  by  the 
elder  artist  who  broke  into  cries  of  gen¬ 
erous  admiration  as  she  discerned  the 
budding  talents  of  her  youthful  rival. 
“Tu  iras  loin  !  Tu  prendras  ma  place  ! 
Tu  seras  Pasta  !’’  exclaimed  the  Siddons 
of  Song,  with  all  the  unselfish  enthusiasm 
of  true  genius.  In  the  last  rehearsal 
Pasta  kept  up  a  running  commentary  in 
her  droll  Franco-Ital^an  patois  on  Giuli- 
etta’s  impersonation  of  .Adalgisa.  “  Be- 
nissima  !  bene ;  tr^s  bien — pas  mal,  la 
piccola,”  she  said,  addressing  herself  to 
the  maestro.  “  How  I  should  love  to 
play  Norma  !”  cried  Giulietta.  “  Wait 
twenty  years,  and  we  shall  see,”  replied 
Bellini.  “  I  will  play  Norma  in  spite  of 
you,  and  in  less  than  twenty  years,”  an¬ 
swered  the_  petulant  sixteen-year-old 
beauty.  Bellini  said,  incredulously,  “  A 
])Oco,  a  poco  but  hardly  two  years  af¬ 
ter  Giulietta,  true  to  her  word,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  r<Vc,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
so  strongly  identified  it  with  her  own 
personality  that  even  now  that  she  has 
passed  away,  and  many  other  and  some 
distinguished  artists  have  essayed  it,  the 
mere  mention  of  the  part  calls  to  mind 
her  name  ;  and  the  fame  of  Grisi  in  Nor¬ 
ma  has  become  almost  a  legend  which 
grey-haired  ojiera-goers  still  fondly  re¬ 
hearse  whenever  the  younger  generation 
praises  some  favorite  of  the  day  in  their 
hearing. 

Wonderful  to  relate,  the  first  perform¬ 
ance  of  Norma  fell  flat !  Here  is  what 
poor  Bellini  wrote  to  an  old  fellow-stu¬ 
dent  of  his  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Na- 
l)les  ; — 

“  Milan,  Dec.  26th,  1831. 

”  Vkry  Dkar  Fi.orimo, — 

“  I  write  to  you  in  grief,  bitter  grief, 
which  I  cannot  find  words  to  express, 
but  which  you,  and  you  alone,  will  be 
able  to  understand.  I  have  just  come 
home  from  the  Scala.  First  perform¬ 
ance  of  Norma  !  Will  you  believe  it } — 
fiasco  !  fiasco  !  A  solemn  fiasco  !  'I'o  say 
the  truth,  the  public  was  severe  ;  it  seem¬ 
ed  positively  to  have  come  with  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  judging  and  condemn¬ 
ing  me ;  and  precipitately — at  least,  so 
I  think — it  has  consigned  my  poor  N^or- 
ma  to  the  doom  of  the  Druidess  herself. 
I  could  no  longer  recognise  those  dear 
Milanese  who  received  enthusiastically. 
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with  joyful  faces  and  warm  hearts,  11 
Pirata,  La  Straniera  and  Im  Sonnambula. 
And  yet  I  thought  I  had  given  these 
works  a  worthy  sister  in  Norma  !  Un¬ 
happily  it  has  not  been  so.  1  was  de¬ 
ceived  ;  I  have  committed  a  blunder ; 
my  forecast  has  proved  false,  and  my 
hopes  illusionary.  Well,  in  spite  of  it 
all,  if  perchance  I  am  not  led  astray 
by  passion,  the  introduction,  the  sortie, 
Norma’s  cavatina,  the  duet  of  the  two 
women,  with  the  trio  that  follows, 
and  then  the  other  duet  of  the  wo¬ 
men  and  the  whole  of  the  second  act, 
which  begins  with  the  war  hymn,  are 
pieces  of  music  of  a  kind  which  pleases 
me  so  well  (modestly)  that  I  confess  I 
shall  be  glad  if  throughout  my  artistic 
career  I  am  able  to  compose  the  like ! 
Pasta  '  :  !  of  theatrical  works  the  Public 
is  Judge  Supreme.  Nevertheless,  I  rely 
on  appealing  against  its  sentence  in  this 
particular  instance ;  and  if  at  last  it  owns  it 
was  in  the  wrong  I  shall  have  won  my 
suit,  and  I  shall  proclaim  Norma  to  be 
my  best  opera.  If  not,  I  must  resign 
myself  to  my  sad  fate ;  and  by  way  of 
consolation  I  shall  say  :  Did  not  the  Ro¬ 
mans  hiss  the  Olympiade  of  the  divine 
Pergolese  ?  I  leave  by  the  mail,  and  I 
hope  to  reach  Naples  ere  this  is  in  your 
hands.  But  one  or  the  other — either  I 
or  the  letter — will  make  you  aware  of  the 
melancholy  fate  of  Norma  hissed  !  Don’t 
worry  yourself  too  much  about  it,  my 
good  Florimo ;  I  am  young,  and  I  feel 
within  me  the  power  to  revenge  this  ter¬ 
rible  disaster.  Read  this  letter  to  all 
our  friends  ;  I  like  the  truth  to  be  known 
as  well  in  bad  as  in  good  fortune.  Fare¬ 
well  ;  we  shall  soon  meet.  Till  then  take 
a  kiss  from  your  affectionate 

“  Bei.i.ini.” 

Norma  was  always  Bellini’s  favorite 
among  his  own  compositions.  Once,  when 
asked  which  of  his  works  he  should  save 
first  if  they  were  imperilled  by  shipwreck, 
he  answered  without  hesitation,  “  Ah  ! 
my  dear  Norma  No  wonder,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  should  hear  of  his  weeping 
bitterly  over  its  failure.  But  the  Milan¬ 
ese  set  about  reversing  their  judgment 
even  sooner  than  he  had  hoped.  The 
opera  ran  forty  nights  with  increasing 
success,  the  tidings  of  which  must  have 
rejoiced  Bellini  when  they  reached  him 
in  Catania,  whither  he  had  gone  directly 
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after  its  unlucky  premiere.  His  native 
place  received  him  with  inconceivable 
enthusiasm  ;  the  whole  town  turned  out 
to  meet  him  on  his  arrival,  and  the  shop¬ 
keepers  refused  to  take  any  money  for 
what  he  purchased.  But  neither  the 
sunshine  of  Sicily  nor  of  Fortune  could 
chase  away  the  melancholy  that  haunted 
his  smile  and  oppressed  his  spirit ;  he 
felt  a  strong  presentiment  that  all  things 
were  drawing  to  a  close  for  him,  and  as 
he  left  the  island  and  saw  the  great  grey 
mountain  emitting  volleys  of  smoke  and 
flame  he  cried,  “  And  thou  also,  Etna, 
thou  also  art  fain  to  give  me  one  last 
farewell !”  Soon  was  he  fated  to  pass 
from  off  the  world’s  stage — 

Like  some  frail  exhalation  which  the  dawn 

Robes  in  its  golden  light. 

Soon  was  he  to  take  that  last  journey 
from  the  bare  idea  of  which  he  recoiled 
as  a  child  recoils  from  darkness.  “  Is 
it  not  a  horrible  thing  to  think  of,”  he 
said,  when  the  end  was  near,  “  that  the 
most  beloved  of  men  leaves  behind  him 
but  a  faint  trace,  often  almost  eflaced, 
sometimes  wholly  forgotten  ?  Look  at 
me,  for  instance,  surrounded  by  true  and 
affectionate  friends.  Had  1  just  quitted 
this  world,  they  would  go  on  their  way, 
light-hearted  as  before,  giving  not  a 
thought  to  me,  and  perhaps  one  day 
would  hear  my  music  without  even  say¬ 
ing,  ‘  Poor  Bellini !  ’  ” 

Thus  the  mind  wanders  from  the  glory 
of  his  early  triumphs  at  La  Scala,  the 
memory  of  which  he  ever  cherished  as 
the  most  precious  thing  he  possessed,  to 
the  silence  of  his  foreign  grave,  where 
he  lies  in  good  company,  beside  Cheru¬ 
bini  and  Chopin,  and  where  the  writer  of 
these  lines  well  remembers  standing  when 
a  child,  and  thinking  that  this  quiet 
comer  in  the  Pere  la  Chaise  was  the  spot 
best  worth  a  visit  amid  all  the  splendors 
of  Imperial  Paris. 

A  couple  of  years  after  the  first  per¬ 
formance  of  Norma  it  was  revived,  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  interest,  for 
the  d^but  of  Maria  Malibran  in  the  Scala 
theatre.  The  Milanese  were  determined 
to  have  her,  but  for  some  reason — very 
likely  a  monetary  consideration — the 
impresario  (the  Duke  Visconti  di  Mo- 
drone)  was  loth  to  further  their  wishes. 
However,  the  good  people  of  Milan  led 
him  no  pleasant  life  whilst  his  obstinacy 


held  out :  they  hissed  whenever  they 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him  in  his  box  at  La 
Scala ;  and,  worse  still,  they  actually 
made  arrangements  for  starting  a  rival 
opera  company  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
ensuring  the  services  of  Malibran  for  the 
ensuing  season.  Agents  were  despatch¬ 
ed  to  negotiate  with  the  cantalrice  ;  but 
the  Duke  got  wind  of  it,  and  with  all 
speed  sent  off  two  of  his  own  emissaries, 
who  managed  to  outrun  the  others  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  prize.  The  Duke  had  now 
thoroughly  learnt  his  lesson  ;  he  agreed 
to  give  Malibran  the  sum  of  450,000  frs. 
for  185  performances  in  the  seasons  of 
1835-6-7,  with  the  addition  of  free  bene¬ 
fits,  board  and  lodging  in  a  palace, 
horses,  &c.,  while  she  stayed  in  Milan. 

One  clique  of  the  ^Iilanese  public, 
which  formerly  had  shown  such  small 
appreciation  either  of  opera  or  perform¬ 
ance,  professed  itself  terribly  scandal¬ 
ised  at  Malibran’s  selection  of  “  Pasta’s 
])art  ”  for  her  first  appearance.  Between 
the  two  great  artists  themselves  there 
existed  no  particle  of  jealousy;  Mali¬ 
bran,  in  fact,  did  not  believe  it  possible 
that  Norma,  played  by  Pasta,  could  ever 
have  failed  to  make  a  deep  impression, 
as  we  know  that  it  did  when  first  pro¬ 
duced  in  Milan.  A  little  later  than  the 
time  of  which  we  are  now  writing  she 
witnessed  Pasta’s  Norma  in  Bologna,  and 
came  away  declaring  that  “  she  was  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  the  report  cur¬ 
rent  in  Milan  of  this  opera  having  been 
unsuccessful,  was  totally  false.”  On  the 
same  occasion  Pasta  cordially  thanked 
Malibran  for  consenting  to  sing  before 
her  fellow -citizens  in  Milan.  But  this 
personal  goodwill  weighed  nothing  in  the 
counsels  of  the  “  Pastists,”  who  caused 
poor  Maria  not  a  little  anxiety  until  the 
”  first  night”  came  off.  Whilst  preparing 
in  her  dressing-room  for  the  first  per¬ 
formance  she  was  quite  overcome  with 
tears.  The  house  was  crammed ;  the 
pit  had  been  crowded  since  early  in  the 
afternoon  ;  the  “  Pastists”  had  artfully 
distributed  their  contingent  over  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  theatre.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  Malibran  sung  the  opening 
bars  of  “  Casta  Diva”  than  all  their  ven¬ 
om  vanished,  and  they  could  but  join  in 
the  thundering  plaudits  which  made  the 
performance  one  continued  triumph,  al¬ 
most  unprecedented,  even  in  La  Scala. 

Malibran  stayed  a  few  more  happy 
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days  in  Milan,  her  greatest  amusement 
being  the  puppet  Tealro  Girolamo,  where 
she  spent  every  moment  she  could  spare. 
'I’he  sculptor  Valerio  Nesti  struck  a 
medal  bearing  her  image,  encircled  in  the 
words  “  Maria  Felicitas  Garcia  Mali- 
bran  and  on  the  reverse,  “  Per  univer¬ 
sale  t'onsenso  pioclamata  mirabile  nelP 
azione  e nel  canto.  Milano,  mdcccxxxiv.” 
On  the  14th  October,  her  last  appear¬ 
ance  that  season,  the  stage  became  a  gar¬ 
den  of  bouquets  and  a  shower  of  trink¬ 
ets  (!),  and  poetic  effusions  descended 
from  every  side.  .-Vt  the  conclusion  she 
was  recalled  thirty  times.  So  intense 
was  the  excitement  that  the  police  got 
frightened,  and  ordered  the  audience  to 
disperse.  When  Malibran  drove  back  to 
the  Palazzo  Visconti  she  found  a  tri¬ 
umphal  arch  run  up  in  her  honor,  the 
gardens  glistening  with  many-colored 
lamps,  and  the  chorus  and  orchestra  of 
La  Scala  drawn  up  to  perform  a  festal 
ode.  'I'wenty  thousand  persons  were 
assembled  to  bid  her  farewell. 

Malibran’s  final  representations  in 
Milan  took  place  during  the  carnival  sea¬ 
son  of  1836.  Gne  of  her  very  last  ap- 
jiearances  was  in  Donizetti’s  J/ar/a  Stu- 
arda,  in  which  she  uttered  certain  passa¬ 
ges  of  a  political  import  with  a  warmth 
and  emphasis  that  created  a  tremendous 
sensation  and  resulted  in  the  suppression 
of  the  opera  after  two  or  three  nights. 
She  had  been  at  Milan  when  the  news 
came  of  Bellini’s  death,  and  on  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  moment  had  started  a  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  tribute  to 
his  memory,  putting  her  own  name  down 
for  a  liberal  subscription.  One  year 
later,  September  23,  1836,  the  exact  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  death  of  the  composer 
of  La  Sonnaml'ulay  Maria  Malibran,  whose 
most  peerless  assumption  was  perhaps 
that  of  the  heroine  of  this  opera,  breath¬ 
ed  her  last  in  smoky  Manchester.  Hers 
is  tyfiically  the  story  of  the  lyrical  or 
dramatic  artist.  Greeted  like  a  con¬ 
queror  half  over  two  continents,  delight¬ 
ing  unnumbered  thousands  and  receiving 
all  that  ephemeral  fame  has  to  give,  she 
fell  meteor-like,  at  the  acme  of  her  ca¬ 
reer,  and  left  behind — what  ?  De  Mus¬ 
set’s  touching  lines  gives  the  answer  : 
I'nc  croix  !  et  roubli,  la  niiit  ct  Ic  silence ! 
Ecoutez!  e’est  Ic  vent, e’est  I’octan  immense; 
C’est  un  peclieur  qui  chante  au  bord  du  grand 
chemin. 


Et  de  tant  de  beaute,  de  gloire  et  d’esp^rance, 
De  tant  d’accords  si  doux  d’un  instrument 
divin. 

Pas  un  faible  soupir,  pas  un  echo  lointain. 

After  all,  such  a  lot  is  not  a  sad  one ;  it 
is  an  old  saying  and  a  true  one  that  no 
man  can  possess  everything  in  this  world 
— “  nor  woman  neither” — and  perishable 
roses  are  fairer  than  everlasting  flowers. 

With  the  name  of  Malibran  closes  the 
period  in  the  history  of  La  Scala  during 
which  its  managers  were  able  as  a  rule 
to  command  the  services  of  artists  of 
European  reputation.  After  1836  the 
increasing  demands  of  great  artists  and 
the  furious  competition  of  the  opera- 
houses  of  Paris,  London,  and  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  made  it  necessary,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  for  the  Milanese  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  the  performances  of  singers 
of  lesser  fame.  But  when  we  cast  a  ret¬ 
rospective  glance  over  the  twenty  years 
preceding  this  date,  we  cannot  but  be 
stnick  by  the  galaxy  of  famous  names 
which  meets  our  eyes.  Season  after 
season  Pasta,  Grisi,  Rubini,  Tamburini, 
and  I.ablache  appeared  before  the  audi¬ 
ence  of  La  Scala.  I.ablache  came  to 
Milan  from  Sicily  in  1820,  bringing  with 
him  what  was  already  no  mean  reputa¬ 
tion.  He  made  his  dehut  at  La  Scala  in 
La  Cenerentola ;  in  1821  Mercadante 
wrote  for  him  the  role  of  the  father  in 
his  chef-d'ivuvre,  Jilisa  e  Claudio  ;  and  in 
1832  Meyerbeer  made  his  acquaintance 
and  requested  him  to  sing  in  his  new 
opera,  L'Rsuk  di  Granata.  During  his 
earlier  visits  to  Milan  I.ablache  came  in 
contact  with  a  superannuated  buffo  named 
Raffanelli,  an  excellent  singer,  who  in  his 
youth  had  formed  part  of  the  celebrated 
Italian  troui)e  which  made  so  much  sen¬ 
sation  in  Paris  in  1789,  and  who  was 
now  occupying  the  humble  position  of 
cashier  to  the  Scala  'I  heatre.  It  was 
from  this  man  that  he  learnt  the  secret 
of  that  exquisite  and  delicate  distinction 
in  the  manner  of  rendering  the  music  of 
difl'erent  schools  and  epochs,  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  justly  extolled.  Raf¬ 
fanelli  posted  himself  in  an  obscure  box 
while  the  general  rehearsals  were  proceed¬ 
ing,  and  made  his  remarks  upon  La- 
blache’s  acting,  diction,  and  vocalisation, 
which  were  modified,  amplified,  or  cor¬ 
rected  on  the  following*  day  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  tenor  of  the  veteran’s  ob¬ 
servations.  It  testifies  much  to  La- 
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blache’s  intelligence  and  modesty  that 
he  was  willing  to  be  schooled  and  tutor¬ 
ed  by  the  old  ex-buffo,  and  it  is  certain 
that  his  admirable  style  was  largely  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  lessons  thus  received. 

La  Scala  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
important  opera-house  at  which  Rubini 
appeared.  There  is  a  curious  anecdote, 
and  one  illustrating  the  cost  at  which 
those  surprising  high  notes,  always  so 
dear  to  the  public,  are  sometimes  pro¬ 
duced,  in  relation  to  his  connection  with 
this  theatre.  Pacini’s  opera,  7/  Talisma- 
nOy  was  put  upon  the  stage  during  the 
spring  season  of  1829,  and  Rubini,  as  the 
hero,  made  his  entry  with  a  recitative  in 
which  a  phrase  occurred  where  the  high 
B  fiat  was  suddenly  attacked  and  sus¬ 
tained,  to  the  enormous  delight  of  the 
audience,  who  invariably  made  the  house 
resound  with  cries  of  “  Un  altra  volta  ! 
un  altra  volta '  ’  Seven  times  was  the  B 
flat  given  and  repeated  with  success ; 
but  on  the  eighth  evening,  when  the  great 
tenor  came  forward,  and,  casting  up  his 
eyes,  drew  a  long  breath  preparatory  to 
striking  the  note,  not  a  sound  followed  ! 
— his  voice  had  failed  him.  The  audi¬ 
ence  encouraged  him  with  sympathetic 
cheers  to  a  second  attempt,  and,  making 
a  tremendous  muscular  effort,  he  threw 
out  a  blast  clear  and  pure  as  ever  was 
silver  trumpet.  The  public  enthusiasm 
knew  no  bounds ;  but,  in  the  moment 
of  the  exertion,  the  singer  had  experi¬ 
enced  the  sensation  of  something  vio¬ 
lently  snapping  in  his  chest ;  and  when 
the  scene  was  over — for,  borne  up  by 
excitement,  he  went  through  it  as  though 
nothing  had  happened — he  sent  for  the 
surgeon  of  the  theatre,  who  discovered 
that  he  had  broken  his  clavicle.  He 
asked  how  long  it  would  take  to  mend, 
to  which  the  surgeon  replied,  two  months 
of  perfect  repose.  Rubini  stoutly  de¬ 
clared  that  he  could  not  break  his  en¬ 
gagement,  and  it  was  at  length  agreed 
that  he  should  keep  quiet  in  the  day  but 
continue  to  sing  at  night.  Many  years 
after,  when  he  had  retired  from  the  stage, 
though  his  voice  was  still  so  beautiful  that 
those  who  heard  it  asserted  there  was 
nothing  to  be  compared  to  it,  Rubini  re¬ 
turned  to  Milan ;  and  his  portly  figure 
and  red  silk  handkerchief  were  for  a 
long  time  conspicuous  features  in  the 
Scala  pit.  He  would  attend  almost 
every  performance,  listening  with  marked 
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attention  to  the  music  and  uttering  an 
indignant  “  hush  ”  when,  to  obtain  a 
hearing,  any  poor  artist  had  to  carry  on 
an  unequal  struggle  with  the  din  of  con¬ 
versation. 

Milan  is  associated  with  the  youth  of 
the  two  latest  famous  Italian  comjxjsers 
no  less  than  with  that  of  their  predeces¬ 
sors.  Here  Donizetti  produced  Anna 
Bolena,  his  thirty-second  opera,  but  the 
first  which  stamped  him  as  an  original 
master.  There  is  no  record  of  this 
event  either  in  the  archives  of  La  Scala 
or  in  those  of  the  Teatro  della  Canobbi- 
ana,  and  we  therefore  conclude  the  work 
was  -written  for  the  Carcano  theatre,  tem¬ 
porarily  converted  into  an  opera-house. 
In  1832  his  L'Elisir  d'Amore  was  brought 
out  at  the  Canobbiana,  and  in  1834  Ltt- 
ertzia  Borgia  was  produced  at  the  Scala 
— the  former  with  great,  the  latter  with 
no  very  signal  success.  Of  V’^erdi  the 
story  is  told  that  he  was  sent  to  the  Mi¬ 
lanese  Conservatoire  in  1833  by  a  lawyer 
of  the  name  of  Antonio  Barezzi,  who  had 
detected  in  him  the  germs  of  genius 
whilst  he  w’as  yet  working  as  a  lad  in  his 
father’s  mill  in  the  I’armese  village  of 
Busseto.  The  professional  authorities, 
less  discriminating,  either  refused  to  ad¬ 
mit  him  because  to  their  minds  his  ap¬ 
pearance  denoted  the  reverse  of  a  musi¬ 
cal  organisation,  or  dismissed  hint,  after  a 
brief  trial,  owing  to  his  displaying  a 
total  want  of  musical  talent.”  On  this 
point  accounts  differ.  Anyhow,  Verdi 
was  faithful  to  the  ars  dh'ina,  discou¬ 
ragements  notwithstanding.  Turned 
away  from  the  Conservatoire,  he  sought 
the  tuition  of  one  Lavigna,  maestro  del 
cembalo  at  the  Scala.  Lavigna’s  system 
of  instruction  consisted  in  setting  his 
j)upils  to  write  pieces  as  best  they  could 
for  his  subsequent  correction  ;  the  meth¬ 
od  was  simple,  but,  to  judge  by  the  re¬ 
sults,  effective.  With  him  Verdi  remain¬ 
ed  for  several  years.  It  is  said  that 
when,  in  1842,  the  young  composer  offer¬ 
ed  his  Nabuco  to  the  directors  of  La 
Scala,  his  old  patron  the  lawyer  again 
came  to  his  aid,  and,  by  dint  of  expend¬ 
ing  considerable  sums  in  caution-money, 
induced  the  not  too  willing  impresario 
to  accept  the  w’ork.  It  proved  an  une¬ 
quivocal  success,  and  made  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Verdi,  who  was  thirty  times  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  footlights,  where  he  stood 
in  threadbare  coat  and  much  worti 
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boots,  with  his  eyes  irresistibly  fixed  up¬ 
on  the  box  which  contained  a  certain 
delighted  old  miller  from  Busseto. 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  some 
of  those  scenes,  notable  in  Art  history, 
which  flit  before  the  mind  of  the  musical 
amateur  when  he  takes  his  place  in  the 
great  theatre  of  Milan.  But  the  Scala  is 
suggestive  of  memories  yet  more  stirring 
than  the  triumphs  of  its  stage.  To  do 
honor  to  what  a  strange  medley  of  kings 
and  governments  has  it  not  been  lit  a 
f^iorno,  and  crowded  with  starred  and 
diamond-bedecked  multitudes! — fetes  of 
the  Cisalpine  Republic,  fetes  of  the 
Austro-Russian  victories,  fetes  of  the 
Peace  of  I.uneville;  gala  performances 
for  Prince  Kugene  Beauharnais  and  his 
Bavarian  bride,  for  “  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  and  King,  Napoleon,”  for  the 
return  of  the  National  Army.  Once 
more,  representations  “  By  Command  ” 
of  Austrian  Archdukes  and  Viceroyalty 
— down  to  the  clays  of  wild  exultation, 
when  people  were  still  full  of  faith  in  Im¬ 
perial  promises,  and  when  the  King  of 
Sardinia  and  he  whom  he  called  his 
“  magnanimous  ally”  graced  the  Scala 
with  their  presence  on  the  morrow  of 
Magenta.  Another  visit  of  the  King  in 
the  August  of  the  same  year ;  visits  also 
of  the  Tuscan  and  /Kmilian  deputa¬ 
tions,  which  came  in  bearing  their  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  nation’s  unity ;  then  a 
performance  on  behalf  of  the  exodus  of 
patriotic  Venetians ;  again,  one  of  wel¬ 
come  to  the  National  Guard  of  liberated 
Naples;  and,  in  October,  1870,  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  Roman  deputation  and 
the  celebration  of  the  crowning  of  the 
national  edifice.  Latest  of  all,  the  other 
day,  another  Emperor  to  be  entertained 
— quite  a  different  one  to  the  last  or 
-those  who  went  before  him ;  an  Emperoi* 
come  across  the  Alps  neither  for  battle 
nor  penance,  but  just  to  stand  here  fa- 
ther-like  beside  Italy’s  future  Queen,  and 
bow  low  his  hoary  head  to  a  throng  of 
free  Italian  men  and  women.  Wonder¬ 
ful  the  fated  march  of  events  which  has 
made  this  Hohenzollem  prince  the  ful- 
filler  of  Dante’s  prophecy — the  Imperial 
Dux  from  the  North,  who  with  one  swift 
strong  blow  sweeps  over  the  temporal 
Popedom  and  its  Gallic  prop. 

Non  sar^  tutto  tempo  senza  reda 

L’Aguglia . 

.  .  .  .  un  cinquecento  dice!  e  cinque 


Messo  di  Dio,  ancider4  la  fuja 
E  quei  gigante  che  con  lei  delinque. 

Surely  it  seems,  as  we  go  through  the  an¬ 
nals  of  La  Scala,  that  we  see  rising  be¬ 
fore  us  the  whole  drama,  stranger,  more 
impossible  than  any  fiction  that  has  been 
enacted  in  these  our  times,  in  what  the 
first  Napoleon  was  wont  to  speak  of  as 
“  ce  beau  theatre  de  I’ltalie.”  And  now 
that  we  have  wandered  into  politics,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  say  a  word  in  regard 
to  the  underlying  significance  of  those 
outbursts  of  enthusiasm,  those  unexam¬ 
pled  operatic  triumphs,  of  which  La 
Scala  was  the  scene  during  the  darkest 
days  of  alien  subjugation.  How  could  a 
people  bent  beneath  a  foreign  yoke  find 
heart  to  rejoice  even  in  the  sweetest  mel¬ 
odies  of  Rossini  or  at  Rubini’s  most 
honeyed  notes  }  A  great  poet,  a  German, 
touched  upon  this  point,  hard  upon  fifty 
years  ago,  with  that  luminous  insight 
that  makes  us  sometimes  doubt  if  poets 
are  not  after  all  the  wise  men  of  the 
earth,  and  we,  the  votaries  of  prose  and 
common  sense,  be  not  the  fools  and 
blind — if  it  is  not  they  who  see  realities 
and  we  visions.  He  says — whether  the 
story  was  vero  or  ben  trovato  is  not  ma¬ 
terial — but  he  says  :  “  One  of  my  Britons 
regarded  the  Italians  as  being  politically 
indifferent,  because  they  seemed  to  listen 
with  equanimity,  when  we  strangers 
chatted  on  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
and  the  Turkish  War ;  and  he  was  un¬ 
just  enough  to  say  as  much,  mockingly, 
to  a  pale  Italian  with  a  jet-black  beard. 
We  had  the  previous  evening  seen  the 
debut  of  a  new  opera  in  La  Scala,  and 
witnessed  the  tremendous  enthusiasm 
which  a  first  success  excites.  ‘  You  Ital¬ 
ians,’  said  the  Englishman,  ‘  appear  to  be 
dead  to  everything  save  music,  which  is 
the  only  thing  which  seems  to  excite 
you.!  ‘  You  do  us  injustice,’  said  the 
pale  one,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  ‘  Ah  !’ 
sighed  he,  ‘  Italy  sits  elegiacally  dream¬ 
ing  on  her  ruins,  and  when  she  is  at 
times  suddenly  awakened  by  the  melody 
of  a  song  and  springs  wildly  up,  this 
sudden  inspiration  is  not  due  to  the  song 
itself,  but  rather  to  the  ancient  memories 
and  feelings  which  the  song  has  awaken¬ 
ed — which  Italy  has  ever  borne  in  her 
heart,  and  w’hich  now  mightily  gush  forth 
— and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  wild 
tumult  which  you  have  heard  in  La 
Scala:  " 
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Heinrich  Heine  wrote  thus  in  1823. 
It  is  so  true  that  not  a  word  can  be  now 
added  to  it  or  taken  from  it.  The  soul 
of  Italy,  gagged  in  speech,  found  utter¬ 
ance  in  song  ;  and  thus  the  golden  peri¬ 
od  of  Italian  opera  comes  to  have  a  con¬ 
nection  with  subsequent  events  little 


suspected  by  those  who  deem  man’s  spir¬ 
it  a  thing  made  up  of  nicely  docketed 
pigeon-holes  and  fail  to  see  that  life  is 
one,  whether  its  manifestations  be  art, 
literature,  politics,  or  religion. — Cornhili 
Magazine. 


THE  OLD  STONEMASON. 

BY  FREDERICK  LOCKER. 

A  SHOWERY  day  in  early  spring — 

An  old  man  and  a  child 

Are  seated  near  a  scaffolding 
Where  marble  blocks  are  piled. 

His  clothes  are  stain’d  by  age  and  soil, 

.\s  hers  by  rain  and  sun ; 

He  looks  as  if  his  days  of  toil 
Were  very  nearly  done. 

To  cat  his  dinner  he  had  sought 
staircase  proud  and  vast. 

And  here  the  duteous  child  had  brought 
His  scanty  noon  repast. 

worn-out  workman  needing  aid ; — 

-\  blooming  child  of  light ; — 

The  stately  palace  steps; — all  made 
.'\  most  ])athetic  sight. 

I  had  sought  shelter  from  the  storm. 

And  saw  this  lowly  pair, 

IJut  none  could  see  the  Shining  Form 
'Fhat  watch’d  beside  them  there. 

Cornhili  Magazine. 

-  - 
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Chapter  XXXI. 

Lillington  was  a  pretty,  Avell-situ- 
ated  village,  about  thirty-five  miles  from 
town,  twenty  of  which  were  on  the  busy 
main-line,  and  the  rest  a  special  little 
byeway,  a  sort  of  railway  lane,  if  such  a 
term  may  be  used,  on  which  the  pace 
seldom  reached  fifteen  miles  an  hour, 
and  the  trains  stopped  about  every  ten 
minutes  at  diminutive  toy-like  stations, 
where  neatly-kept ,  gardens,  rock -works, 
and^  curious  devices  in  white  stones  at¬ 
tested  the  ample  leisure  of  the  station- 
masters.  Yet  the  line  had  an  air  of 


sleepy  prosperity.  It  led  through  a  rich¬ 
ly  cultivated  country,  tolerably  open  and 
flat,  with  here  and  there  stretches  of 
wood  and  young  plantations,  and  peeps 
at  lordly  dwellings,  and  in  the  season  it 
was  busy  with  passengers  in  horse-boxes 
— and  their  owners  scarlet-coated  and 
top-booted — or  sportsmen  laden  with 
the  most  approved  fowling-pieces  by 
well-known  makers,  and  all  the  modem 
paraphernalia  required  to  enable  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  to  spend  “  a  happy  day.”  The 
neighborhood  of  Lillington  was  famous 
for  its  sporting  merits ;  wealthy  propri¬ 
etors  vied  with  each  other  in  their  mag- 
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nificent  hospitalities  and  strictly-guarded 
preserves,  where  the  pheasants  fared 
sumptuously,  and  Lazarus,  in  the  shape 
of  the  laborer,  lay  at  their  gates,  if  not 
full  of  sores,  sorely  in  need  of  almost  all 
that  civilised  man  deems  essential  to  life. 
True,  the  charitable  gifts  distributed  in 
due  season  were  liberal,  but  somehow, 
to  that  slowly-moving  mechanism,  the 
English  mind,  generosity  is  a  sorry  sub¬ 
stitute  for  justice. 

Kate  enjoyed  the  journey — the  varied 
tints  oLthe  woods,  the  rich  brown  of  the 
ploughed  fields — the  sense  of  freedom 
in  the  passing  view  of  wide-spreading, 
gently-sloping  uplands — of  comfort  and 
civilisation  in  tlie  peeps  at  stately  man¬ 
sions  or  snug  farm-houses — yet,  the  color 
of  her  mind  was  russet,  like  the  woods — 
though  not  untouched  by  gold.  How 
she  wished  to  have  Eanny  or  Tom  Reed, 
or  both,  with  her.  .Solitary  enjoyment 
was  only  half  a  pleasure  to  her.  “  If  I 
succeed,”  she  thought,  “  I  can  take 
enough  for  every  want  I  can  possibly 
have,  without  robbing  Hugh  (lalbraith  ; 
for  after  having  been  taught  to  look  up¬ 
on  the  inheritance  as  his,  it  is  robbing 
him  to  take  it  all.  I  wonder  where  he  is, 
and  what  he  is  about.’”  and  then  her 
thoughts  grew  less  distinct  as  she  fell 
into  a  reverie  as  to  what  she  would  do  if 
she  were  free — that  is,  sufficiently  well 
off  to  do  what  she  liked.  She  w’ould 
travel  a  great  deal  and  study,  and  have 
a  sort  of  resting-place  with  'I'om  and 
Fanny,  and  then  collect  something  of  a 
literary  and  political  society  around  her. 
So,  cheating  the  time,  and  shutting  her 
eyes  to  her  comp.anions,  who  were  of  a 
rather  unpleasant  and  horsey  order,  for 
she  travelled  second-class,  and  the  train 
was  unusually  full  in  consequence  of 
the  sale  of  a  well-known  stud  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  I.illington,  the  min¬ 
utes  flew  fast,  and  she  was  at  her  desti¬ 
nation. 

lJut  I.illington  wat»  a  larger  place  than 
she  expected,  and  as  the  name  of  (Ireg- 
ory  was  probably  not  very  well  known, 
she  directed  her  steps  to  the  post-office, 
where  her  inquiries  were  answered  by  a 
big,  good-humored,  red-haired  girl,  who 
looked  like  the  incarnation  of  country 
fare,  fresh  eggs,  fresh  butter,  cream, 
rosy -cheeked  apples,  and  dairy -fed 
pork. 

“  Captain  Gregory,”  she  repeated,  “  I 
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seem  to  know  the  name,  and  yet  I  can¬ 
not  tell  where  he  lives.  Here,”  calling 
through  a  door  which  she  opened  an 
inch  or  two,  behind  her.  “  Mary  Jane, 
do  you  know  a  Captain  Gregory  any¬ 
wheres  about 

A  shrill  scream,  as  if  from  an  upper 
chamber,  replied,  “  I  dunno  about  cap¬ 
tain,  but  there  are  some  people  name  of 
(iregory  living  with  old  Mr.  Thorne,  at 
the  Dene." 

“  Yes,  sure,”  exclaimed  the  other,  re¬ 
turning  to  the  counter,  for  the  post-office 
was  also  the  general  shop.  “  I  re¬ 
member  now  old  Mr.  Thorne  (he  is  the 
collector)  hcis  his  daughter  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  from  London  staying  with  him.” 

“  'Fhey  arc  the  people  I  want,  no 
doubt,”  said  Kate.  “  How  shall  I  find 
the  place 

“  Oh,  it  is  quite  easy ;  go  straight 
through  the  village,  and  up  the  hill 
t’other  side,  and  at  the  top  there’s  a  lane 
on  the  left ;  a  little  way  down  you  come 
to  a  brook  and  stepping-stones,  and  the 
Dene  cottage  will  be  right  in  front.” 

Kate  thanked  her,  and  walked  briskly 
on. 

It  was  a  typical  autumnal  day.  The 
mists  and  fog  that  had  prevailed  for 
nearly  a  week  had  disappeared,  leaving  a 
cloudless,  pale  blue  sky,  a  bright  sun, 
and  a  crisp  clear  atmosphere,  like  the  vig¬ 
orous  health  of  hale  old  age.  The  village, 
neither  squalid,  nor  yet  the  pampered 
plaything  of  some  wealthy  patron,  was' 
sufficiently  untidy  to  be  natural,  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  order  to  be  cheerful.  Kate 
soon  cleared  it,  and  ascended  the  hill  be¬ 
yond  more  slowly,  enjoying  the  fresh 
pure  air,  the  delicious  odor  of  a  newly- 
ploughed  field,  and  the  occasional  chirp¬ 
ing  notes  of  the’  birds  in  the  tangled 
hedgerows,  all  dank  and  damp  with  the 
week’s  wet. 

At  the  top  the  lane  described  was 
easily  found,  and  Kate  followed  it 
through  a  beech-wood,  where  the  thick¬ 
ly-fallen  leaves  gave  a  tinge  of  dull  red 
to  the  ground,  and  the  fences  were  moss- 
grown  and  picturesquely  decayed;  the 
sun,  now  at  its  height,  gleamed  through 
the  thinned  foliage,  touching  the  smooth 
trunks  with  living  gold,  and  lighting  up 
the  wealth  of  many-colored  vegetation 
with  a  glory  artists  might  vainly  covet. 
Out  again  into  the  open,  where  laborers 
were  digging  up  the  mangel-wurzel,  and 
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heaping  it  into  a  bank,  to  be  covered 
with  straw  and  clay  for  winter  use,  past 
other  ploughed  fields,  with  a  background 
of  tall  majestic  elms,  and  then  the  lane 
descended  steeply  to  a  rivulet,  now 
swollen  with  the  late  rains,  until  the 
stepping-stones  were  almost  submerged. 
The  road  rose  again  at  the  opposite  side, 
and  yet  the  bank  had  been  cut  away  to 
diminish  the  ascent,  for  to  the  left  a 
steeper  portion  remained  clothed  with 
stunted  oaks  and  brushwood,  above 
which  rose  the  gables  of  a  tolerably  large 
thatched  cottage,  evidently  of  a  higher 
and  more  pretentious  description  than 
the  ordinary  habitations  of  the  village. 
Kate  hesitated,  looking  at  the  stepping- 
stones,  and  reluctant  to  attempt  the 
passage,  when  a  lumbering  lad  in  a 
smock-frock  came  whistling  out  of  some 
cattle-sheds  which  were  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road.  He  stopped  suddenly 
and  gazed  with  some  surprise  at  the  un¬ 
wonted  apparition  of  a  lady  so  distin¬ 
guished  looking  as  the  young  widow,  in 
spite  of  the  severe  simplicity  of  her  at¬ 
tire. 

“  Pray  can  you  tell  me  if  that,”  point¬ 
ing  to  the  cottage,  “  is  the  Dene  ?”  asked 
Kate,  raising  her  voice. 

“  Yes,  it  be  !” 

“  Is  Captain  Gregory  there  now 

“  Yes,  he  be.” 

“  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  me 
your  hand  across  these  stones  ?”  contin¬ 
ued  Kate,  smiling. 

The  boy  rubbed  that  member  careful¬ 
ly  on  his  frock,  and  advanced  with  a  sort 
of  wooden  alacrity.  Thus  assisted, 
Kate  contrived  to  pass  over  scatheless, 
save  for  wetting  one  boot  considerably. 
Her  cavalier  directed^  her  to  a  little 
green  gate,  wfiich  opened  between  two 
luxuriant  bushes  of  lauristinas,  and  led 
by  some  steps  into  a  neat  garden  in 
front  of  the  cottage. 

Here  a  black-eyed,  curly-headed  boy, 
of  four  or  five  years  old,  was  teasing  a 
solemn  old  house-dog,  and  on  Kate’s 
addressing  him  he  immediately  fled 
through  an  open  door  shouting  “  Mo¬ 
ther,  mother !”  with  all  the  force  of  his 
lungs. 

“  He  will  not  fail  to  bring  some  one 
here,”  thought  Kate,  as  she  looked  at 
her  Watch.  “Just  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  since  I  left  the  station.  I  must 
time  myself  not  to  lose  the  three  o’clock 


train.”  Here  a  neatly-dressed  woman 
of  lady-like  aspect,  with  fine  black  eyes, 
but  a  sad,  anxious  expression,  came  to 
the  door. 

“  Pray  do  I  speak  to  Mrs.  Gregory  ?" 
asked  Kate. 

“  You  do,”  she  replied,  with  some  sur¬ 
prise. 

“  I  have  come  to  incjuire  for  Captain 
Gregory,  and,  if  possible,  to  see  him.” 

“  Pray  walk  in  ;  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
can  see  any  one,  for  he  is  still  but  poorly  ; 
but  perhaps  1  may  be  able  to  speak  for 
him.”  She  led  "the  way  into  a  small,  ac¬ 
curately  arranged  sitting-room,  which, 
being  fireless  and  rather  damp,  struck  a 
chill  to  her  visitor.  Perceiving  this, 
Mrs.  Gregory  said  :  “  If  you  do  not  mind 
coming  into  the  kitchen,  there  is  a  nice 
fire,  and  no  one  there  just  now.” 

“  Thank  you,  I  should  much  prefer  it.” 

The  kitchen  was  a  cosy,  highly  polish¬ 
ed,  picturesque  apartment,  quite  a  typi¬ 
cal  kitchen,  and  Kate  gladly  accepted  a 
wooden  chair  near  the  fire. 

“  I  ought  to  apologise  for  intruding 
upon  you,”  began  Kate,  “  but  I  believe 
that  your  husband  maybe  able  to  assist 
me  in  a  matter  of  great  importance.  V'ou 
will  probably  understand  me  at  once 
when  I  tell  you  I  am  Mrs.  ’I'ravers.” 

“  Dear,  dear  !  are  you  Mrs.  Travers 
I  am  surprised  !  Come  all  this  way  !  I 
thought  you  were  in  France.  I’m  sure 
if  I  thought  you  were  coming  I  should 
have  had  the  best  sitting-room  fire 
alight.”  And  the  little  woman’s  color 
rose  nervously;  for  Mrs.  Travers,  the 
widow  of  the  head  of  what  had  been  to 
the  Gregory  family  the  “  mighty”  house  o 
“Travers  &  Co.”  was  a  personage  of 
high  degree,  far  beyond  any  social  stand¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Gregory  ever  hoped  to  reach. 

“  No  room  could  be  pleasanter  than 
this,”  said- Kate  gently.  “And  now  I 
will  tell  you  the  object  of  my  visit,  and 
you  shall  judge  if  it  be  prudent  for  your 
husband  to  see  me  or  not.” 

She  proceeded  briefly  to  explain  that 
doubts  had  ari.sen  from  circumstances  too 
long  to  be  detailed  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  will  by  which  she  had  been  de¬ 
prived  of  her  husband’s  property,  and  she 
was  anxious  to  ascertain  when  Captain 
Gregory  would  be  fit  to  undertake  the 
journey  to  town  in  order  to  examine  his 
father’s  signature. 

“  I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Travers,  if  he  would 
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see  any  one  it  would  be  you ;  but  his 
nerves  have  had  a  terrible  shake,  and 
his  strength  too.  The  doctor  says  that 
nothing  but  extreme  quiet,  and  being 
away  from  everything  like  the  sea  and 
ships,  will  restore  him.  That  is  the  reason 
we  brought  him  away  here.  I  had  been 
with  father  before  (he  is  so  lonely  since 
mother  died),  and  my  three  little  ones ;  my 
eldest  daughter  is  at  school,  she  is  train¬ 
ing  to  be  a  governess.  I  lost  several 
children  between  her  and  the  next.  So, 
as  I  was  saying,  we  brought  my  husband 
down  here,  and  he  is  certainly  better.  1 
suppose  you  heard  all  about  the  ship¬ 
wreck  ?  I  can’t  bear  to  think  of  it,  or 
hear  of  it ;  but  I  sometimes  fear  we  are 
too  quiet.  He  wants  a  little  cheering 
up.  I’ll  tell  you  what,  ma’am,  it’s  close 
on  his  dinner-time,” — here  she  lifted  the 
lid  of  a  saucepan  and  peeped  in, — “  and 
I’ll  take  it  in  to  him  and  tell  him  you  are 
here,  and  see  how  he  feels  ;  and  maybe, 
you  will  take  a  little  bit  with  us  ?  I  have 
some  potato-pie  for  the  little  ones  and 
myself,  for  father  won’t  be  in  till  even¬ 
ing,  if  you  would  not  mind  putting  up 
with  such  a  thing  for  once.  You  must 
be  famished,  after  your  journey  from 
town,”  &c.,  &c. 

And  little  Mrs.  Gregory  bustled  about, 
quite  excited  by  having  so  distinguished 
a  guest,  for  whose  wrongs,  moreover,  she 
felt  the  most  indignant  sympathy,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  unpretending  grace  of  Kate’s 
manner  made  her  feel  at  home  as  well  as 
honored.  The  little  boy  now  sidled  up 
to  the  visitor — a  charming,  plump,  rosy- 
cheeked  rogue.  Attracted  by  the  kind¬ 
ly,  smiling  eyes  of  the  strange  lady,  he 
condescended  to  get  on  her  knee,  and, 
soothed  by  the  tender  touch  of  her  ca¬ 
ressing  arms,  leant  his  curly  pate  against 
her  shoulder  and  gazed  wonderingly  into 
her  face. 

“  Well,  I’m  sure,”  said  the  mother 
when  she  returned,  “  Georgie  has  made 
himself  at  home !  Get  down,  sir,  and 
don’t  tire  the  lady.” 

“  Oh,  let  him  stay !”  exclaimed  the 
young  widow  ;  “  I  always  feel  flattered 
when  a  child  seems  to  like  me.” 

“  Well,  Captain  Gregory  is  quite 
roused  up  at  the  notion  of  seeing  you,” 
continued  his  wife.  “  But  I  told  him 
you  should  have  some  dinner  while  he 
was  taking  his  ;  and  now  I  will  go  light 
the  parlor  fire  and  set  the  table,  for  I  let 


the  girl  out  for  the  day,  as  ill  luck  would 
have  it.” 

“  Then  pray  let  us  dine  here,”  cried 
Kate.  “  It  is  so  nice  and  bright  and 
comfortable.” 

So  it  was  arranged.  The  young  widow 
removed  her  bonnet,  and  soon  Mrs. 
Gregory  felt  at  ease  ;  for  Kate  possessed 
that  indescribable  tact,  the  product  of 
many  ingredients,  but  the  basis  of  which 
is  thorough  and  sincere  sympathy  with 
others,  which  no  difference  of  habits  or 
manner  can  put  at  fault,  provided  al¬ 
ways  a  certain  rectitude  exists.  To  her 
all  humanity  was  sacred,  and  among  her 
fellow-creatures  she  found  nothing  com¬ 
mon  or  unclean — save  for  absolute  mor¬ 
al  error — towards  which  her  feelings 
were  more  akin  to  compassion  than  con¬ 
tempt. 

Captain  Gregory,  and  the  little  back 
parlor  he  occupied,  had  evidently  been 
smartened  up  for  Kate’s  visit,  and  though 
a  square-built  man  of  powerful  frame, 
he  looked  greatly  worn  and  reduced. 

He  rose  to  receive  her  respectfully, 
with  more  of  the  manner  of  her  own 
class  than  his  wife  possessed,  looking  at 
her  intently  with  his  keen  grey  eyes  as 
he  did  so. 

“  I  congratulate  you  on  your  wonder¬ 
ful  escape,”  said  Kate,  holding  out  her 
hand ;  “  and  I  am  truly  glad  you  are  so 
much  better.” 

“  Thank  you,”  he  replied ;  “  I  am  sorry 
you  have  had  such  a  journey  to  seek  me 
out.  I  should  have  willingly  replied  to 
any  letter  you  had  sent  me.” 

“  I  am  sure  you  would,”  she  returned, 
sitting  down  opposite  him.  “  But,  Cap¬ 
tain  Gregory,  I  have  long  wished  to 
speak  to  you  about  thi^  unfortunate 
will,  and  now  I  think  your  opinion  re¬ 
specting  your  father’s  signature  may  be 
a  help,  as  I  think  of  making  an  attempt 
to  set  aside  the  will.” 

“  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  madam,  for, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  I  believe  it 
to  be  false.” 

“  You  do  ?  I  like  to»hear  you  say  so. 
It  is,  of  course,  my  belief,  but  hitherto 
I  have  found  no  one  to  agree  with  me. 
I  wonder  we  did  not  think  of  asking 
you  to  look  at  the  signatures  before,  but 
Mr.  Reed  did  not  really  give  any  cre¬ 
dence  to  my  opinion,  and  it  requires  a 
hearty  faith  to  bring  forth  works.” 

“  True,”  returned  Gregory  ;  “  I  would 
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give  u  good  deal  to  see  the  old  man’s 
writing,  or  what  is  supposed  to  be  his ; 
but  I  don’t  think  I  could  bear  a  railway 
journey  for  another  fortnight  or  so.  You 
see,  I  was  knocked  down  with  sickness 
before,  and  hadn’t  rightly  recovered 
w’hen  I  went  to  sea  again.  I  am  not  a 
man  for  speechifying,  Mrs.  Travers,  but 
as  long  as  I  live  I’ll  never  forget  your 
kindness  and  help  to  my  poor  sister  just 
in  the  nick  of  time.  »Vhy,  she’d  have 
gone  to  smash,  only  for  you ;  and  me 
along  with  her,  for  I  had  nothing  to 
spare,  yet  I  could  not  let  my  sister  and 
her  children  starve.  So  far  as  I  can 
help  you,  Mrs.  Travers,  you  may  com¬ 
mand  me.” 

“  I  am  indeed  glad  I  was  able  to  be  of 
use  to  her.  Captain  Gregory,  but  my  pe¬ 
riod  of  usefulness  was  very  limited ; 
since  that  time  I  have  required  all  my 
exertions  for  myself.” 

“  Why,”  exclaimed  the  honest  sailor 
with  a  start,  and  gazing  with  deep  inter¬ 
est  into  the  sweet,  earnest  face  before 
him,  “  you  don’t  mean  to  say  you  were 
ever  downright  hard  up  ?" 

“  No,  I  have  done  very  well ;  nor 
would  I  fight  for  money  only,  though  I 
l)refer  being  well  off,  but  there  is  more 
at  stake  upon  this  will.” 

“  And  didn’t  that  cliap — he  that  came 
into  the  property — make  no  offer  of  a 

settlement  ?  What  a  d - d  screw  !  I 

beg  your  pardon.*’ 

“  Oh  yes,  he  did  ;  but  I  would  not — 
could  not  tie  my  hands  by  accepting  it.” 

“  It  will  be  a  desperate  hard  fight  for 
you.  This  Sir — whatever  his  name  is — 
ha^  the  sinews  of  war,  and  of  course  will 
use  them  without  stint.” 

“  Don’t  you  think,”  said  Kate  thought¬ 
fully,  leaning ‘back  in  her  chair,  “an 
honorable  man,  once  convinced  that  he 
has  no  right  to  the  proj^erty  he  enjoys, 
would  be  ready  to  give  it  up  ?” 

“  Bless  your  soul,”  exclaimed  Gregory 
with  animation,  “  that  is  just  the  point ! 
It  is  uncommon  hard  to  convince  the 
most  honorable  man  on  earth  that  he  has 
not  a  better  right  to  three  or  four  thou¬ 
sand  a  year  than  any  one  else !  And 
from  all  I  have  heard  of  your  adversary, 
I  fancy  he  is  a  stiff  customer.” 

Kate  did  not  reply  immediately ;  im¬ 
agination  had  conjured  up  the  face  and 
form  of  her  adversary  as  she  had  last 
seen  him,  his  eyes  darkened  and  glowing 


with  the  depth  of  his  feelings  ;  his  ordi¬ 
nary  cold,  rugged  composure  fused  by 
his  ardor  for  herself  into  visible  emotion ; 
and  yet,  in  all  this  disturbance,  making 
for  his  goal  with  a  certain  force  and  dis¬ 
tinctness,  though  without  an  unnecessary 
word.  It  hurt  her  to  hear  him  spoken 
of  slightingly.  “  I  have  always  believed 
Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  to  be  an  honorable 
man,”  she  said  softly.  “  At  any  rate, 
once  I  embark  in  this  warfare  I  must 
carry  it  out,  cost  what  it  may  !”  Then, 
after  a  moment’s  pause,  she  went  on. 
“  If  it  is  not  too  fatiguing.  Captain 
Gregory,  will  you  tell  me  what  you  re¬ 
member  your  father  said  about  the  will 
he  was  supposed  to  have  drawn  up 
“  Well,”  began  Gregory,  looking 
straight  away  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
little  room,  “  it  was  the  end  of  February 
or  beginning  of  March  two  years  ago — 
I  think  it  must  have  been  March,  for  it 
was  about  a  week  before  I  sailed  for 
Shanghai,  and  we  cleared  out  of  dock  on 
the  loth.  You  see,  father  was  to  have 

dined  with  me  at  K - ’s,  in  America 

Square,  because  1  was  too  busy  to  go  to 
him.  He  was  to  have  been  with  me  at 
six,  and  he  did  not  come  till  half-past ; 
and  he  said  he  could  not  help  it,  oecause 
he  had  been  kept  by  Mr.  Tra\'ers  himself. 
Then  afterwards,  when  he  had  been 
warmed  up  a  bit  with  a  glass  of  grog,  he 
says,  nodding  his  head,  how  with  all  his 
conceit  Ford  hadn’t  as  much  of  Mr. 
Travers’s  confidence  as  he  had,  for  Mr. 
'Fravers  had  trusted  him  alxnit  his  will, 
and  that  he  (father  I  mean)  had  witness¬ 
ed  it  that  afternoon ;  nay,  I  am  pretty 
sure  he  said  he  had  written  it  out,  only 
I  could  not  swear  to  that,  and  that  it 
was  a  dead  secret.  'Fhen  he  says — I  re¬ 
member  the  very  words, — ‘  It’s  rather 
hard  that,  though  I’m  trusted,  I  am  not 
promoted,’  says  he ;  ‘  and  if  Mr.  Travers 
dies  I  would  be  worse  off,  for  Ford 
would  be  all  in  all  with  the  new  princi¬ 
pal  ;  she,  knowing  nothing  of  busine.ss, 
would  look  to  him  for  everything.  He 
would  be  the  real  master,  and  he  hates 
me  !  ’  Then  I  said  something  about  Mr. 
Travers  having  left  everything  to  you, 
ma’am,  but  father  pulled  me  up  directly, 
and  said  that  ill  or  well  treated  he  was 
not  going  to  betray  his  employer.  I 
thought  no  more  about  it,  but  the  impres¬ 
sion  on  my  mind  was  that  you  would  be 
mistress  aher  the  old  gentleman’s  death  ; 
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and  when  I  came  back  after  being  so  ill, 

I  never  w'as  more  astonished  than  to  find 
everything  upset — you  gone,  nobody 
knew  where,  and  a  new  man  at  the  head 
of  the  house.  'I'hen  your  friend,  Mr. 
Reed,  came  to  question  me,  and  the 
whole  conversation  came  back  to  my 
mind.  I  did  not  care  to  answer  him  at 
first,  one  is  so  afraid  of  the  law ;  but  I 
am  glad  I  saw  him  before  that  fellow 
I'ord  came  sneaking  down  to  my  place, 
for  I  was  on  my  guard.  Father  always 
hated  him  like  poison  ;  so  do  1.” 

“  Why,  may  I  ask  ?” 

“  Well,  I  can’t  tell  exactly ;  he  is  too 

d - d  polite  by  half,  and  yet  he  seems 

to  make  little  of  you  all  the  time. 
What’s  your  idea  about  the  will,  Mrs. 
Travers  ?  I  suppose  Sir  Hugh  bribed 
Ford  to  forge  it  ?” 

“  That  is  not  at  all  my  idea.  Sir  Hugh 
(lalbraith  w'ould  never  do  such  a  thing ! 
Nor  have  I  any  reason  to  suppose  Mr. 
Ford  would  lend  himself  to  such  iniqui¬ 
ty.  -\re  you  aware  that  Mr.  Ford  lost 
five  hundred  pounds  by  the  discovery  of 
this  present  will  ?” 

“  No,  he  did  not  lose  all.  I  un¬ 
derstood  Sir  Hugh  made  him  a  handsome 
present.” 

“  Still,  there  was  a  strong  probability 
of  his  losing  it,  and  no  visible  motive  for 
him  to  risk  so  much.” 

“  Had  he  any  spite  against  you 

“  None.  I  have  no  right  to  suppose 
he  had.” 

“  Well,  I  cannot  make  it  out.” 

“  And  your  impression  is  distinctly  that 
the  proj)erty  was  becpieathed  to  me 

“  I  always  thought  so.  I  think  so 
still.” 

“  And  you  say  this  interview  with 
your  father  took  place  late  in  February 
or  early  in  March.  Now,  the  will  is 
dated  in  March,  so  it  must  be  the  same 
will.” 

”  Hold  a  bit !”  cried  Gregory. 
“  What’s  the  exact  date  of  the  will 

“  March  the  fifteenth.” 

“  By  George !  then  I’ll  swear  I  had 
that  talk  with  my  father  a  week  before. 

I  tell  you,  we  sailed  on  the  loth.” 

“That  is  important,”  said  Kate,  look¬ 
ing  earnestly  at  him ;  “  but  might  not 
another  will  have  been  made  in  the  in¬ 
terim  ?" 

“  Almost  impossible,  I  should  say.” 

“  At  any  rate,”  said  Kate,  looking  at  her. 
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watch,  “  your  evidence  will  be  of  great 
importance.  Here  is  my  solicitor’s  ad¬ 
dress.  Let  me  know  when  you  are  able 
to  take  the  journey  to  town.  I  am  most 
anxious  to  have  your  opinion  of  your 
father’s  signature  to  the  will.  Meantime 
have  you  any  of  his  writing  you  could 
spare  me  to  compare  with  it  ?” 

Not  at  hand ;  but  I  will  look  some 
out  and  send  to  you,”  returned  Gregory. 

“  Then  I  must  leave  you,”  said  Kate, 

“  for  I  fear  to  lose  the  three  o’clock  train. 
Will  you  parden  the  selfishness  that  in¬ 
duced  me  to  come  here  aqd  tease  you 
with  my  troubles.'” 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  holding  out  an 
ungloved  white  hand  and  looking  into 
his  eyes  with  her  own — darkly  fringed, 
softly  earnest — sending  the  magnetic 
glance  straight  to  the  sailor’s  honest 
heart. 

“  My  dear  lady” — his  pale  cheek  color¬ 
ing  with  the  sincerity  of  interest — “  I  am 
but  too  glad  to  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  talking  matters  over  with  you,  and  you 
have  done  me  good  into  the  bargain.  I 
feel  moped  to  death  lying  here  on  my 
beam-ends.  In  ten  days  or  so  I  hope  to 
be  in  town  again.  Meanwhile,  I  will 
look  out  one  of  my  poor  father’s  letters, 
and  send  it  you.” 

They  shook  hands  heartily  and  parted. 

Mrs.  Gregory  attended  her  guest  to  the 
ford,  and  summoned  a  man  from  the 
yard  behind  the  house  to  assist  her  over 
the  stepping-stones.  Little  Georgie  and 
his  sister  accompanied  her  part  of  the  way 
down  the  lane,  and  then  she  went  on,  en¬ 
joying  the  unwonted  pleasure  of  a  w’ood- 
land  walk,  and  the  delicious  perfume  of 
some  young  larch  plantations,  thinking  of 
her  old  home  which  the  scenery  recalled, 
of  those  happy  youthful  days  which  had 
so  soon  ended,  and  since  which,  despite 
her  large  capacity  for  happiness,  she  had 
never  known  any  joy.  Kindly  and  grate¬ 
fully  as  she  remembered  her  husband, 
she  sighed  to  think  how  “  cribbed,  cab¬ 
ined,  and  confined  ”  had  been  her  early 
youth  ;  and  now,  should  she  go  through 
life  without  ever  tasting  the  joy  of  loving 
and  being  loved  ?  She  knew  herself, 
and  murmured :  “  It  is  just  possible, 
unless  my  circumstances  change.”  Then, 
by  some  strange  drifting  in  the  mists 
of  indistinct  thought,  the  idea  sprang 
almost  to  her  lips,  “  How  could  any  one 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  a  man  in 
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Hugh’s  position  would  risk  the  danger  of 
felony  ?  How  impossible  for  the  un¬ 
trained  and  uneducated  to  judge  proba¬ 
bilities  fairly ! 

She  was  in  time,  but  no  more,  for  the 
three  o’clock  train,  and  was  pushed  some¬ 
what  unceremoniously  by  a  rustic  porter 
into  a  carriage  rather  more  than  half 
full  of  the  same  class  of  objectionable 
men  with  whom  she  had  travelled  down. 
One — an  audacious,  flashy-looking  per¬ 
sonage,  much  better  dressed  than  the 
rest — sat  unpleasantly  close,  almost 
squeezing  her  into  a  corner.  However, 
she  endured  it  all  with  her  accus¬ 
tomed  philosophy,  changing  her  place 
when  a  man  left  the  carriage  at  one  of 
the  intermediate  stations. 

At  H -  she  determined  to  try  and 

find  a  carriage  with  other  ladies  in  it 
before  taking  her  place. 

Crossing  over  the  bridge  which  led  to 
the  “  up”  platform,  she  found  the  Lon¬ 
don  train  was  signalled. 

“  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  put  me  in 
a  carriage  with  other  ladies  ?”  said  she 
to  an  official  of  a  higher  class,  whose 
cap  was  inscribed  “  collector.” 

“  You  must  speak  to  the  guard,  ’m. 
Ticket,  if  you  please.” 

Kate  felt  for  her  purse.  She  turned 
her  p>ocket  inside  out,  but  in  vain.  It 
was  gone. 

“  My  pocket  has  been  picked  !  What 
shall  I  do  ?” 

“Very  awkward.  You  had  better 
speak  to  the  station-master ;  I  daresay 
he  will  telegraph  for  you.  You  must 
stand  back  now  till  the  up-train  is  gone.” 

“  But - ”  urged  Kate,  bewildered 

for  a  moment. 

“  Can’t  let  you  pass  without  a  ticket,” 
interrupted  the  man,  misunderstanding 
her,  and  stretching  out  bis  arm  as  a  sort 
of  barrier. 

Kate  shrank  back  instantly,  and  stood 
quite  still,  striving  to  collect  herself  and 
think  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

Chapter  XXXII. 

When  Hugh  Galbraith  turned  away 
from  the  dwelling  where  he  had  known 
the  most  of  pleasure  that  had  ever 
brightened  his  somewhat  sombre  life, 
nearl]'  five  months  before  this  stage  of 
our  story',  he  felt  strangely  sore  and  stun¬ 
ned,  yet  not  indignant.  He  had  al¬ 
ways  accepted  the  position  of  “  a  fellow 


women  did  not  care  about”  with  great 
philosophy,  returning  their  indifference 
with  full  measure,  yet  not  the  least  resent¬ 
ment.  But  this  practical  proof  of  his  own 
unattractiveness  struck  home.  Worst  of 
all,  it  lent  the  additional  charm  of  being 
out  of  reach  to  the  woman  who  had  so 
fascinated  him. 

She  was  a  lady  in  the  fullest  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  word  ;  delicate,  refined.  'I'he 
attendant  circumstances  of  keeping  a  shop 
must  be  repulsive  to  her,  yet  she  pre¬ 
ferred  battling  with  the  difficulties  of 
such  a  life  to  accepting  the  position,  the 
ease,  the  security  she  might  enjoy  as  his 
wife.  Nevertheless,  he  loved  her  the 
more  for  her  unwavering  honesty  ;  and, 
as  he  walked  miserably  to  and  fro,  seek¬ 
ing  to  while  away  the  weary  hours  till  it 
was  time  to  go  to  bed  (for  there  were  no 
more  trains  that  day),  he  cursed  his  own 
precipitancy  in  having  thus  suddenly  cut 
himself  off  from  all  chance  of  any  more 
play  in  the  game  on  which  he  had  staked 
so  much.  He  had  not  diverged  from  his 
original  route  with  any  intention  of  pro¬ 
posing  to  Mrs.  Temple;  he  only  wished 
to  satisfy  his  -eyes  with  the  sight  of  her, 
and  gladden  his  heart  with  the  sound  of 
her  voice  ;  and  then  in  a  moment  a  wave 
of  passion  carried  him  over  the  border  of 
polite  seeming  into  the  reality  of  confes¬ 
sion  !  Yet,  after  all,  he  did  not  know 
what  was  beneath  the  cards.  He  could 
not  for  a  moment  believe  that  Kate  Tem¬ 
ple’s  past  contained  any  page  she  need 
desire  to  obliterate  or  conceal,  but  there 
was  something  there  she  did  not  choose 
him  to  know.  He  was  too  candid  to 
attribute  his  rejection  to  this  reason.  He 
recognized  her  actual  indifference,  while 
he  recalled  with  a  certain  degree  of 
painful  gratitude  the  kindly  emotion  in 
her  voice  as  she  spoke  her  adieu  x.  “  I 
suppose  it  will  come  all  right,”  thought 
Galbraith,  with  a  dreary  effort  at  manful, 
reasonable  resignation.  “  I  suppose  the 
time  will  come  when  I  shall  think  I  have 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  piece  of  folly, 
for  it  is  about  the  last  sort  of  marriage  I 
ever  contemplated ;  but  it’s  infernally 
bitter  to  give  it  up  at  present.  Still,  I 
suppose  it  is  better  for  me  in  the  end. 
Might  I  not  have  repented  had  she  said 
‘  Yes  ’  instead  of  ‘  No  ’  ?”  But  even  while 
he  strove  to  argue  himself  into  compos¬ 
ure,  the  recollection  of  Kate’s  great  lus¬ 
trous  eyes,  dewy  with  unshed  tears,  her 
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expressive  mouth,  the  rich  red  lips  tremu¬ 
lous  with  kindly  sympathy  in  the  pain 
she  inflicted,  came  back  to  him  so  vividly 
that  he  longed  with  a  passion  more  ar¬ 
dent,  more  intense  than  he  had  ever  felt 
before,  to  hold  her  in  his  arms  and  press 
his  lips  to  hers. 

The  Cirange,  as  it  was  familiarly  called 
— or  Kirby  (Irange,  to  give  the  full  ap¬ 
pellation — the  old  house  of  the  Gal¬ 
braiths,  was  even  more  desolate  than  Sir 
Hugh  expected  to  find  it.  His  boyish 
reminiscences  presented  him  with  a  lone¬ 
ly  picture  enough,  but  nut  equal  to  the 
reality. 

Yet  he  soon  grew  to  be  at  home  there. 
Galbraith,  though  essentially  an  aristo¬ 
crat,  was  not  in  the  least  a  fine  gentleman  ; 
the  plainest  food,  the  simplest  accommo¬ 
dation,  sufficed  for  him.  His  soldier 
servant,  a  man  in  the  stables,  an  old 
woman  and  her  daughter  to  keep  the 
house,  formed  an  ample  retinue.  Some 
modern  additions  to  such  jiortions  of  the 
antiquated,  mouldy  furniture  as  could 
still  be  used  made  a  few  rooms  habitable, 
and  here  Hugh  Galbraith  spent  the 
summer,  perhajis  more  agreeably  than  he 
would  have  done  elsewhere.  The  land 
he  had  newly  purchased  gave  him  a  good 
deal  of  employment.  'There  were  fresh 
leases  to  be  granted  on  fresh  terms ;  but 
some  of  his  new  acquisition  he  would 
keep  in  his  own  hands.  Farming  was 
exactly  the  employment  that  suited  him. 
Moreover,  Galbraith  had  been  too  long 
a  poor  gentleman,  striving  bravely  and 
successfully  to  keep  out  of  debt,  not  to 
have  acquired  a  liking  for  money.  'To 
improve  his  property  and  add  to  it  had 
liecome  his  day-dream.  'To  this  end  he 
contented  himself  with  a  small  personal 
expenditure,  although  when  he  first  felt 
the  unw'onted  excitement  of  comparative 
wealth  he  was  tempted  to  many  indul¬ 
gences  he  scarcely  cared  for ;  the  first 
taste  of  life  as  lord  of  the  soil  awakened 
in  him  a  thirst  to  extend  his  domains. 

In  the  long  summer  days  his  greatest 
resource  was  a  small  schooner,  in  which 
he  passed  many  a  thoughtful  hour,  and 
which  formed  the  canvas  or  groundwork 
on  which  I.ady  Styles  embroidered  her 
fiction  of  a  “splendid  yacht.” 

In  short,  Galbraith  went  wisely  and 
systematically  to  work  to  effect  his  own 
cure  ;  nay,  he  sometimes  thought  he  had 
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succeeded.  Perhaps  for  a  few  extra  busy 
days  the  haunting,  aching  regret  would 
be  silenced  or  kept  at  bay ;  but  when  he 
most  fancied  the  ghost  was  laid,  a  breath 
of  mignonette  wafted  from  the  garden,  a 
gleam  of  sunset  over  the  sea,  the  coo  of 
the  wood-pigeon,  or  even  a  wild  easterly 
gale  dashing  the  storm-tossed  waters 
with  giant  wrath  against  the  dark  cliffs 
that  stood  up  with  savage  strength 
against  them  —  anything,  everything 
would  touch  the  electric  chain  of  associ¬ 
ation  and  bring  back  those  few  weeks  of 
strange  companionship  vividly  before 
him.  Again  he  would  see  Kate’s  eyes, 
the  exact  color  of  which  he  never  quite 
made  out — dreamy,  earnest,  tender,  re¬ 
sentful — he  knew  them  in  every  change  ; 
and  the  rounded  outlines  of  the  pliant 
figure  he  had  so  often  greedily  watched 
sinking  down  into  attitudes  of  natural, 
graceful  repose,  or  rising  into  uncon¬ 
scious  stateliness — the  restful  manner, 
the  frank,  unstudied  talk — all  would 
come  back  to  him  with  painful  intensity. 

But  on  the  whole  he  gained  ground. 
He  thought,  he  hoped,  these  fever  fits 
were  growing  fewer  and  further  between. 
To  complete  his  cure  he  seized  gladly 
upon  the  opportunity  offered  by  his 
friend,  being  so  far  on  his  way  north¬ 
ward,  when  he  found  Upton  was  the 
guest  of  Lady  Styles,  and  soon  succeed¬ 
ed  in  persuading  him  to  forsake  the 
gaieties  of  Weston  for  the  ruder  hospitali¬ 
ties  of  Kirby  Grange,  much  to  her  lady¬ 
ship’s  indignation. 

It  was  September  and  the  weather  was 
glorious.  Galbraith  and  his  friend  had 
had  a  long  enjoyable  day  on  the  moors, 
which  were  a  few  miles  inland  from  the 
Grange.  'They  had  not  “  made  bags  ” 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  local  papers,  but 
they  had  had  sufficient  sport  to  give  zest 
to  their  long  tramp  over  the  springy 
heather. 

'The  wide  horizon  of  the  “  fells”  im¬ 
parts  a  sense  of  light  and  liberty  which 
no  rock-bound  valley,  however  beautiful, 
conveys.  You  are  in  no  way  shut  in. 
'The  beauty  and  freedom  of  nature  im¬ 
press  themselves  upon  you,  and  her  awful 
power  is  out  of  sight.  'The  far-stretch¬ 
ing  purple  distance  spread  out  in  undu¬ 
lations,  like  billows  arrested  in  their 
swell,  gives  the  idea  of  a  moorland  ocean, 
with  even  a  greater  consciousness  of  lib- 
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erty,  for  it  needs  no  imprisoning  ship ; 
you  may  plunge  yourself  on  any  side 
over  a  boundless  space  of  blooni  and 
fragrance  towards  the  distant  blue  : — 

“And  now  in  front  behold  outspread 
Those  upper  regions  we  must  tread 
'Mid  hollows  and  clear  heathy  swells, 

The  cheerful  silence  of  the  fells. 

Some  two  hours’  march  with  serious  air 
Through  the  deep  noontide  heats  we  fare  ; 
The  red  grouse  springing  at  our  sound, 
Skims  now  and  then  the  shining  ground  ; 
No  life  save  his  and  ours  intrudes 
Upon  these  breathless  solitudes  !” 

Neither  Galbraith  nor  Upton  was  able  to 
quote  Mathew  Arnold,  yet  both  felt  the 
influence  of  the  scene ;  the  breezy, 
healthy,  life-giving  atmosphere  sent  them 
back  satisfied  with  themselves,  and 
pleased  with  each  other. 

Colonel  Upton’s  was  a  much  lighter 
and  more  complex  nature  than  (ial- 
braith’s.  “  Enjoyment,”  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  was  “  his  end  and  w’ay,”  and  hi; 
had  hitherto  accomplished  this  end  very 
successfully.  A  little  more  of  selfishness 
might  have  made  him  odious;  a  trifle 
more  light-heartedness  would  have  made 
him  uninteresting  ;  but,  for  once,  no  in¬ 
gredient  preponderated,  and  a  pleasant¬ 
er,  more  popular  fellow  than  Willie 
Upton  never  existed.  No  one  would 
have  thought  of  confiding  any  difficult  or 
profound  undertaking  to  his  guidance, 
but  of  the  pluck  and  dash  that  would 
carry  him  over  any  five-barred  gate  of 
obstacle  at  a  bound  he  had  plenty.  When 
w’e  add  that  he  was  Irish  on  his  mother’s 
side,  the  un-English  facet  of  his  nature 
is  accounted  for. 

The  friends  descended  from  the  dog¬ 
cart,  which  had  conveyed  them  to  and 
from  the  scene  of  their  sport,  ravenously 
hungry’,  and  sufficiently  tired  to  enjoy 
easy-chairs,  after  a  hearty  repast,  in  a 
window  of  the  dining-room,  from  whence 
a  glimpse  of  the  sea  glittering  in  the 
moonlight  could  be  caught.  Here  they 
smoked  for  a  few  minutes  in  'silence ; 
silence  seldom  lasted  longer  when  Col¬ 
onel  Upton  was  present. 

“  I  think,”  said  he,  slowly  waving  his 
cigar,  and  watching  the  curls  of  smoke 
— “  I  think  a  certain  amount  of  rough¬ 
ness  is  necessary  to  perfect  enjoyment.” 
“  How  ?" 

“  W'hy,  to-day  has  been  almost,  indeed 
altogether,  perfect — and  yet  it  was  in  the 
rough-and-ready  style — pardon  my  scant 


civility.  But  if  we  had  had  an  array  of 
keepers,  and  gillies,  and  ponies,  and  an 
elaborate  luncheon  awaiting  us  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  and  several  crack  shots,  and 
heaven  knows  what  besides,  it  would  have 
been  infinitely  less  enjoyable  than  our 
quiet  day  with  that  queer  specimen  of  a 
gamekeeper.  Our  sandwiches  and  bis¬ 
cuit,  with  a  dash  of  Glenlivat  in  that 
deliciously  cold  spring  water,  were  a 
banquet  for  the  gods!  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  paint  the  lily.” 

“  I  am  glad  you  were  pleased,”  said 
Galbraith. 

”  Be  the  sport  what  it  may,  I  don’t 
care  to  have  the  game  beaten  to  my  foot,” 
resumed  Upton.  ‘‘  I  like  to  do  my  own 
stalking.  By  the  way,  Galbraith,  I  never 
saw  such  a  rpieer,  cold  fellow  as  you  are. 
If  I  had  come  into  a  fortune  as  you 
have,  after  having  been  in  a  hard-up 
condition  all  the  days  of  my  life,  there 
would  have  been  no  holding  me.  ^'ou 
used  to  be  livelier  last  winter ;  but  you 
are  as  grave,  ay,  worse,  now  as  in  the 
old  times.  I  don’t  think  you  are  a  shade 
jollier,  for  having  ‘  a  house  and  estate 
and  three  thousand  a  year’ — or  is  it 
four 

“  I  don’t  think  I  am,”  said  Galbraith, 
quietly.  “  'There  is  so  much  in  idea.  \ 
man  can  but  have  what  he  wants,  and  my 
wants  are  almost  as  easily  provided  with 
four  hundred  a  year  as  four  thousand. 
I  tell  you,  though,  what  1  do  enjoy, 
Upton  ;  I  like  living  in  this  old  den  ;  I 
like  walking  over  the  lands  I  have 
bought  back ;  I  like  jflanning  to  buy 
more,  and  watching  my  opportunity  to  do 
so.  But  I  sometimes  think  of  Indian 
camp-life  with  regret.” 

“  I  daresay  you  do.  You  are  one  of 
those  fellows  who  are  jolliest  under 
difficulties.  However,  this  might  be 
made  a  nice  place  ;  four  or  five  thousand 
in  repairs,  and  two  or  three  in  furniture, 
would  make  it  very  habitable.  'Then  a 
well-bred  wife  with  a  pretty  cister  or  two, 
to  amuse  your  friends  in  the  shooting 
season — and  there  you  are.” 

Galbraith  smiled  grimly.  “If  the 
future  Lady  Galbraith  reipiires  three  or 
four  thousand  pounds’worth  of  furniture, 
she  must  supply  them  herself,”  said  he. 

“  W’hat  an  extraordinary  effect  money 
has!”  cried  Upton.  “I  suppose  if  you 
had  never  come  into  your  uncle’s  for¬ 
tune,  you  "would  have  been  marrying 
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some  pretty  nobody  without  a  rap  ?  Now 
you  want  more.” 

“  Well,  life  in  our  grade  is  very  costly, 
once  a  wife  is  added  to  its  encum¬ 
brances.  My  first  desire  is  to  collect  a 
little  more  of  the  old  estate ;  that  will 
take  all  my  spare  cash,  and  not  bring 
much  of  return  for  some  time  to  come, 
so  the  furnishing  may  wait.”  After  a 
])ause,  during  which  Upton  hummed  the 
“  Sieur  de  Framboisie,”  Galbraith  re¬ 
sumed,  “  I  suppose  I  must  marry  some 
day  ;  but  at  my  age  a  fellow  may  count 
on  seven  or  eight  years’  liberty.” 

“  You  may  if  you  like,  but  you’ll  be 
approaching  the  ‘  old  boy  ’  period.  How¬ 
ever,  I  daresay  you  will  find  a  spouse 
without  much  difficulty  at  any  period. 
You  are  so  desperately  modest,  you  al¬ 
ways  affect  to  believe  yourself  unaccep¬ 
table.  Did  you  ever  try  to  make  your¬ 
self  agreeable  to  any  woman  ?” 

“  Yes,”  returned  Galbraith,  unmoved, 
“  and  failed  signally.” 

Upton  laughed,  but  gave  his  friend  a 
keen  glance. 

“  ’Then  I  am  disi)osed  to  quote  a  scrap 
of  verse  my  sister’s  little  girl  used  to  sing 
to  me — ‘  'I'ry,  try,  try  again.’  ” 

“In  due  time,”  said  Galbraith  gravely  ; 
“  I  imagine  it  would  be  rather  a  nuisance 
to  have  a  wife  very  much  in  love  with 
you ;  but  I  shall  probably  by-and-by 
find  a  woman  of  good  family,  with  a 
sense  of  honor  and  some  intelligence, 
who  will  have  no  objection  to  add  her 
fortune  to  mine,  and  share  both  with  me, 
and  we  shall  jog  along  very  comfortably.” 

“Goodtiod!  what  an  appalling  pic¬ 
ture  !”  cried  Upton,  throwing  away  the 
end  of  his  cigar,  and  pouring  out  a  glass 
of  claret.  “  Have  you  no  warm  blo^  in 
your  veins,  Galbraith  ?  There  is  nothing 
half  so  delightful  as  being  in  love,  except 
being  fallen  in  love  with.  I  intend  my 
wife  to  be  tremendously  in  love  with  me  ; 
and  will  do  my  best  to  keep  her  in  that 
frame  of  mind,  thinking  all  my  sayings 
marvel}  of  wit  or  wisdom,  and  my 
doings  heroic  action — and ” 

“  I  wish  you  success,”  interruptea  Gal¬ 
braith  drily.  “  If  I  ventured  to  form 
any  special  wish  on  such  a  subject,  I 
should  wLsh  for  a  companionable  wife.” 

“Companionable,”  returned  Upton 
doubtfully ;  “  I  am  afraid  that’s  a  little 
like  wanting  the  moon.  I  have  met 
heaps  of  charming,  amusing,  tormenting, 


delightful,  good,  bad,*  and  indifferent 
women,  but  the  companionable  ones  are 
few  and  far  between  ;  and  when  found 
are  a  long  way  at  the  far  side  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  age.  Then,  if  a  w’ife  is  companion¬ 
able,  she  will  find  it  hard  to  preserve  the 
little  illusions  respecting  her  husband’s 
genius  and  capabilities,  which  make  it  so 
pleasant  for  both.  She  w  ill  be  too  much 
as  one  of  us,  knowing  the  difference  be- 
tw'een  good  and  evil.  After  all,  those 
old  Greeks  were  very  sensible  fellow's — 
the  simple,  unenlightened,  respectable 
wife  for  the  home — the  dashing,  accom¬ 
plished,  pleasure  seeking  and  giving 
Hetaira  for  holiday  life.” 

“  I  should  like  a  mixture  of  the  two.” 

“  You  are  unconscionable  ;  they  can’t 
unite  ;  the  mistake  we  moderns  make  is 
the  attempt  to  smother  the  inevitable 
compensations  of  existence  behind  trans¬ 
parent  bogie-covered  screens  of  propriety. 
'The  Hetairae  would  not  be  such  bad 
creatures  if  they  only  had  property.  It 
makes  an  enormous  difference  in  any 
morality  whether  you  have  to  dip  into 
another’s  pocket  for  your  necessities  and 
luxuries,  or  have  the  wherew’ithal  to  pay 
for  them  in  your  own.” 

“  W’hether  the  Hetairae  had  ])roperty 
of  their  own  or  not,  I  imagine  they  would 
do  their  best  to  clutch  that  of  their  ad¬ 
mirers.” 

“  VV’ell,  that  is  an  oi)cn  question.  I  am 
thinking  of  companionable  w'omen.  To 
be  companionable,  a  w'oman  must  have 
a  certain  amount  of  liberty  both  of 
thought  and  action,  which,  owing  to  our 
insular  prejudices,  we  would  rather  not 
see  our  wives  possess.  'There  is  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  abroad,  but  I  shall  not 
vote  for  importing  it ;  but  I  ask  you, 
Galbraith,  is  there  any  creature  on  earth 
so  uncompanionable  as  a  well-bred,  well- 
educated  Englishw'oman,  a  creature 
you  w’ould  trust  your  life  to,  who  would 
quietly  go  through  fire  and  water  for  any 
one  she  loved  or  even  believed  she  ought 
to  love  ?  But  she  has  no  more  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  world  as7<rknow'  it,  than  one 
of  her  own  babies  (I  put  young  girls  out 
of  the  category).  'The  realities  of  life 
must  not  be  mentioned  before  her  ;  the 
sources  of  some  of  a  man’s  most  trying 
difficulties,  even  if  she  really  knows 
them,  she  must  assume  to  be  ignorant  of. 
If  one  differs  on  religious  points  with 
the  tutelar  priest  whose  ministry  she  at- 
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tends,  she  either  tries  to  convince  you  by 
the  funniest  little  sentimentalities,  or 
tells  you  she  will  pray  for  you,  or  does  it 
without  telling,  if  she  is  very  much  in 
earnest.  By  the  way,  it’s  a  capital 
means  of  keeping  yourself  in  her  mind's 
eye  to  be  horribly  irreligious  if  you  want 
to  make  an  impression.  Then  politics. 
What  are  her  views.’  A  sort  of  rose- 
colored  conservatism  mixed  with  faith 
and  good  works,  and  a  deep  regret  that 
you  should  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to  vote 
for  the  reduction  of  expenditure  when 
poor  men  want  employment  and  salaries 
so  much.  There  is  a  philosophic  sum¬ 
mary  for  you.” 

“  I  do  not  know  about  the  philoso¬ 
phy,”  said  CValbraith ;  “  but  I  know  1 
hate  blue  women.” 

“  So  do  1 ;  but  then,  my  dear  fellow, 

I  want  to  convince  you  of  your  folly  in 
expecting  contradictory  perfections  in 
the  same  individual.  Heaven  preserve 
us  from  the  logical  well-instructed  fe¬ 
male  who  understands  everything  a 
deuced  deal  better  than  our  noble  selves. 
Nineteenth  century  Englishwoman  !  with 
all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still !  But 
talking  of  politics - ” 

“  You  were  talking  of  women,”  inter¬ 
rupted  (lalbraith,  in  a  sort  of  growl. 

“  Well,  I  think  I  have  exhausted  the 
subject.  So,  to  talk  of  politics.  I  heard 
you  were  going  into  Parliament 

“  I  thought  of  doing  so,  and  an  absurd 
paragraph  got  into  the  papers,  thanks  to 
my  sister.  Lady  Lorrimer,  I  fancy — 
there’s  a  female  politician  for  you,  Up¬ 
ton  ! — but  when  I  came  down  here,  and 
went  about  among  the  people,  I  saw  I 
had  no  chance  till  these  shrewd,  cool- 
headed  north-countrymen  knew  me  bet¬ 
ter.  I  would  not  care  to  represent  any 
other  constituency.  Besides,  Upton,  I 
am  such  an  ignoramus  in  politics.  I  want 
to  feel  my  way  a  little  before  I  commit 
myself  to  be  moved  hither  or  thither  by 
the  minister  I  follow.” 

“  Oh,  if  you  wish  to  reduce  your  im- 
I)ortance  to  a  vanishing  point,  go  in  for 
independence.” 

“  Meantime,  I  am  quite  content  as  I 
am,  if  I  am  only  left  alone.  Thank  God, 
I  have  no  near  neighbors  ;  but  since  the 
people  began  to  come  duwn  to  the  coun¬ 
try  I  have  had  four  or  five  invitations. 
I  have  refused  them,  but  I  shall  be 
considered  a  sulky,  ungracious  fellow.” 


“  Of  course,  and  your  chances  of  pick¬ 
ing  up  that  companionable  woman  you 
are  bn  the  look-out  for  considerably  di¬ 
minished.” 

Galbraith  nodded  with  a  kindly,  smil¬ 
ing  look  in  his  eyes,  as'  though  his 
friend’s  chaff  was  acceptable  because  of 
the  “  chaffer.” 

“  I  tell  you  what,  Galbraith  :  you  had 
better  leave  them  all  behind — I  mean 
the  hospitable  families — and  come  with 
me.  I  am  engaged  to  pay  a  visit  in 

H - shire  about  tlie  seventh.  Capital 

house,  first-rate  pheasant -shooting  ;  man 
of  the  house  my  grand-uncle.  Besides 
I  want  your  opinion  of  a  young  lady  I 
have  partly  promised  to  marry.” 

“  Promised  to  marry !  Promised 
who  ?” 

“  Well,  not  the  young  lady,  but  my 
sister ;  you  see,  the  girl  is  grand-daughter 
to  my  grand-uncle — do  you  see  the  rela¬ 
tionship? — and  but  for  the  laws  of  entail 
she  would  be  a  great  heiress ;  as  it  is,  I 
step  in  and — rob  her,  I  believe  she  thinks. 
Now  my  sister  is  of  opinion  that  the  best 
reparation  I  could  make  would  be  to 
marry  her.  I  shall  see  about  it.  Won’t  you 
come,  old  fellow,  and  support  me  ?  We’ll 
not  stay  too  long ;  and  as  my  leave  is 
nearly  over,  you  might  come  on  and  have 
a  peep  at  Ireland.  It  is  the  queerest 
country.  We  are  down  at  Cahir,  a  most 
barbarous  locale  ;  but  the  change  will  do 
you  good,  for  in  spite  of  the  content  you 
profess,  I  can’t  help  fancying  you  are 
somehow  down  on  your  luck.” 

After  some  difficulties  and  demurs  on 
Galbraith’s  part,  this  was  agreed.  In¬ 
deed  Hugh  felt  loath  to  part  with  his 
pleasant,  cheery  comrade ;  and  sundry 
scliemes  of  sport  and  yachting  were  plan¬ 
ned  to  occupy  the  ten  •  days  that  inter¬ 
vened  before  the  date  on  which  Colonel 
Upton  was  due  in  H - shire. 

“  I  suppose,”  he  said,  as  they  were 
about  to  separate  for  the  night — “  I  sup¬ 
pose  your  arm  is  all  right,  quite  strong 
again  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is.  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  it  now.” 

“  You  were  lucky  in  your  secretary.  I 
used  to  laugh  at  the  freciuent,  neatly- 
written  notes  I  used  to  receive.  I  take 
long  odds  the  writer  was  not  old  ?” 

“  No,”  in  a  candid  tone,  “  she  was  not 
old.” 

“  Nor  ugly  either  ?  That  good-na- 
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tured,  idle  gossip,  Lady  Styles,  told  me 
a  wonderful  story  about  a  lovely  widow 
at  the  Berlin  shop.  Indeed,  she  took  me 
there  one  day  to  see  her,  but  of  course 
she  was  not  visible.  Now,  had  I  been  in 
your  place,  I  should  have  had  ‘  a  good 
time,’  as  the  Americans  say.” 

“  I  do  not  think  you  would,"  returned 
(lalbraith  coldly.  “  My  landlady  was  a 
very  respectable  person — I  imagine  a 
decayed  gentlewoman.” 

”  'That  sounds  elderly,  at  any  rate.  Are 
you  sure  she  was  not  a  companionable 
woman  ?  Ah,  Galbraith,  it  is  enough  to 
shorten  one’s  life  even  to  associate  with  a 
fellow  so  desperately  in  earnest  as  you 
are.  However,  you  must  come  with  me. 
Now  I  remember,  there  is  an  elderly 
young  lady  at  Storrham,  aunt,  I  think, 
to  my  fair  one.  She  is  very  enlightened 
and  strong-minded,  wears  spectacles  and 
a  crop.  She  is  sure  to  be  a  ‘  companiona¬ 
ble  woman,’  the  exact  article  you  require.” 

Thus  it  happened  that  Hugh  Galbraith 
l>ecame  the  guest  of  Philip  Upton  of 
Storrham  Hall,  Master  of  the  Fox¬ 
hounds,  and  owner  of  a  grand  country 
seat,  which  he  had  always  kept  up  in  a 
corresponding  style.  Having  been 
blessed  with  a  son,  whose  tastes  were  as 
expensive  as  his  own,  and  who  died  a 
few  years  previously,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  save  much  for  his  grand-daugh¬ 
ter.  Her  younger  child’s  portion, 
th9ugh  unusually  good,  he  considered  a 
miserable  provision.  He  was  therefore 
anxious  that  a  marriage  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  between  his  grandchild  and  the 
heir-apparent.  Upton  and  his  friend 
were  consequently  favored  guests.  It 
was  a  very  pleasant  house.  'I'he  absence 
of  a  stately,  elderly  dame  from  the  pres¬ 
idency  made  lile  less  conventional,  aild 
the  spectacled  aunt  proved  to  be  a  very 
lively  personage,  harmlessly  and  amus¬ 
ingly  eccentric.  Galbraith  had  not  for 
long  found  time  pass  so  agreeably.  U  p- 
ton’s  cousin  was  a  graceful  if  not  pretty 
girl,  rather  sentimental  and  romantic, 
with  whom  he  did  not  appear  to  make 
such  rapid  progress  as  he  perhaps  antici¬ 
pated  ;  but  there  were  other  ladies  who 
came  to  and  fro  of  better,  or  at  any  rate 
more  appreciative,  taste,  and  on  the 
whole  the  fortnight  at  Storrham  was  a 
success. 

However,  time  and  the  Horse  Guards 


are  inexorable.  Upton  had  business  in 
London,  and  Galbraith,  though  cordially 
invited  to  continue  his  visit,  did  not  care 
to  remain  after  his  friend.  The  weather, 
too,  had  changed,  and  they  had  not  been 
able  to  have  quite  so  much  shooting. 
Moreover,  Galbraith  felt  ready  for  move¬ 
ment  of  any  kind,  and  quite  satisfied 
that  a  radical  cure  had  been  effected,  and 
that  he  should  no  longer  be  tormented 
with  the  memories  and  longings  he  had 
at  one  time  vainly  striven  to  resist. 

In  good  spirits  and  placid  mood, 
therefore,  he  started  with  his  friend  for 

the  H - Junction,  where  they  arrived 

in  sufficient  time  to  allow  Upton’s.ser- 
vant  to  see  to  their  luggage  before  the 
London  train  came  in. 

They  were  standing  together  watching 
its  approach,  when  Galbraith’s  eye  was 
caught  by  a  figure  in  black  that  passed 
close  to  him.  A  tall  lady,  with  a  water¬ 
proof  over  her  arm ;  a  round  cape-like 
cloak  of  black  merino  and  lace  showed 
the  fall  of  very  graceful  shoulders ;  a 
pretty,  quiet  bonnet  of  some  thin  black 
gauzy  material,  white  roses  and  black 
leaves,  a  rather  thick,  black-lace  veil — 
commonplace  details — but  the  turn  of  the 
neck,  the  carriage,  the  quiet,  even  gliding 
step,  were  familiar  to  him  ;  he  felt,  with 
a  thrill  of  delight,  that  it  could  be  no 
other  than  his  ex-landlady.  He  watch¬ 
ed — he  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face — 
he  was  right !  He  saw  her  hasty  search 
in  her  pocket ;  he  saw  the  ticket-collec¬ 
tor  put  her  back,  but  he  made  no  mo¬ 
tion,  no  sign  until  the  train  was  along¬ 
side,  and  Upton  fairly  seated  in  the  car¬ 
riage.  He  then  said,  “  I  shall  follow  you 
by  the  next  train,  and  join  you  some 
time  this  evening.” 

“  Why,  what  has  happened  ?  What  the 
deuce  is  the  matter?”  cried  Upton,  in 
great  surprise. 

“  Nothing  has  happened.  I  shall  prob¬ 
ably  tell  you  my  reasons  when  we  meet,” 
returned  Galbraith  smiling,  and  stepping 
back  as  he  heard  the  whistle.  Upton 
rose,  and  looked  searchingly  up  and 
down  the  platform ;  but  Mrs.  Temple 
was  partly  behind  a  pillar,  and  several 
people,  male  and  female,  were  stand¬ 
ing  about.  The  moment  the  carriage 
containing  his  chum  had  passed  out 
uf  sight,  Galbraith,  his  heart  beating 
fast,  walked  up  to  where  Kate  stood, 
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striving  to  think,  and  feeling  unspeakably 
adrift.  Raising  his  hat,  he  said  very 
quietly, 

“  You  seem  to  be  in  some  difficulty, 
Mrs.  Temple.  Can  1  be  of  any  use  to 
you 

Chapter  XXXIII. 

r  Kate  thought  she  had  indeed  reached 
the  acme  of  her  misfortunes  when  Sir 
Hugh  Galbraith’s  well-remembered  voice 
met  her  ear.  She  had  been  dimly  plan¬ 
ning  to  return  to  I.illington  to  ask  a 
trifling  loan  from  Captain  Gregory,  if  the 
station-master  w'ould  have  trusted  her 
to  the  extent  of  the  fare  to  that  place ; 
this  would  have  made  her  return  to  Ix)n- 
don  either  painfully  late  or  impossible. 
In  Ix)ndon,  Tom  Reed  being  away,  there 
was  no  one  to  whom  she  could  apply — 
except  indeed  Mr.  \V reford,  whom  she 
scarcely  knew — and  now  the  situation 
was  brought  to  a  climax  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Galbraith,  the  one  person  in  the 
world  who  must  not  know  of  her  visit  to 
Captain  Gregory.  She  felt  absurdly  ner¬ 
vous,  and  an  uncomfortable  tremor  made 
her  voice  less  steady  than  usual,  as  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  his  and  replied,  “  Why, 
yes.  I  am  in  a  ridiculous  though  awk¬ 
ward  difficulty.  I  have  lost  my  purse — 
or,  rather,  my  pocket  has  been  picked.” 
The  color  mounted  to  her  cheek  as  she 
spoke,  and  she  was  conscious  of  a  curi¬ 
ous  contradictory  sense  of  comfort,  as 
well  as  confusion,  in  having  her  friendly 
enemy  at  hand  in  such  an  emergency. 

“  Ifcst  your  purse,”  repeated  Galbraith 
— “  very  awkward  indeed.  Are  you  trav¬ 
elling  alone,  may  I  ask  ?” 

“  I  am.” 

“  'I’hen  I  am  glad  I  met  you,  for  I  can 
see  you  to  your  destination  and  save  you 
any  further  trouble.” 

“  You  are  very  good,  but,”  coloring 
more  deeply  than  before,  and  speaking 
with  dangerous  discomposure,  unlike  her 
usual  manner,  “  I  do  not  wish  to  give  you 
any  trouble  or  interfere  with  your  jour¬ 
ney — or ” 

“  But  if  you  know  no  one  here,  what 
can  you  do  ?"  interrupted  Galbraith. 
“  Come,  Mrs.  Temple,  let  bygones  be 
bygones  !  Because  I  was  a  presumptuous 
blockhead  once,  are  you  going  to  forbid 
my  being  friendly,  or  of  use  to  you  now 
you  have  brought  me  to  my  senses  ?” 
This,  spoken  in  his  pleasantest  tone  and 


with  a  frank  smile,  was  a  marvellously 
clever  stroke  for  a  big  schoolboy  like 
Galbraith  to  make.  It  put  Mrs.  Temple 
at  ease ;  it  assured  her  delicately  that 
he  no  longer  pretended  to  be  a  lover ; 
and,  more  than  all,  it  bound  her  to  ac¬ 
cept  his  friendliness,  or  risk  appearing 
to  recur  coquettishly  to  his  former  char¬ 
acter.  She  took  him  gladly  at  his  word. 
If  he  was  going  to  be  simply  a  friend 
many  difficulties  would  disappe.ar. 

”  Thank  you  very  much,”  she  replied 
frankly,  as  he  himself  had  spoken.  ‘‘  I 
shall  be  very  glad  of  your  help,  for  I  am 
alone  in  London  as  well  as  here,  obliged 
to  stay  for  a  few  days  on  business.” 

“  Indeed  !  ”  said  Galbraith,  resisting 
his  inclination  to  look  into  her  eyes 
whenever  they  were  raised  to  his ;  ‘‘where 
is  Mr. — Mr. — Tom  .>” 

‘‘  Mr.  Tom,”  replied  Kate,  smiling 
archly,  “  is  ever  so  far  away — (piitc  una¬ 
vailable  at  present.” 

“  That  is  very  unfortunate  ;  and  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  your  purse  ? 

I  hope  you  had  not  much  in  it 

“  A  great  deal  too  much  to  lose  :  a  five- 
I>ound  note  and  eight  or  nine  shillings.” 

”  Have  you  the  number  of  the  note 
‘‘No,  I  am  sorry  to  say;  I  generally 
take  the  numbers  of  notes,  but  of  course 
did  not  on  this  occasion.” 

‘‘  That  is  unlucky  ;  however,  we  must 
see  what  is  to  be  done.  Porter,  here ! 
when  is  the  next  train  to  town  ?”  , 

“  Four-ten,  sir;  and  it’s  sometimes  be¬ 
hind  a  bit.” 

‘‘  Half  an  hour  to  wait !  Come,  Mrs. 
T'emple,  you  had  better  sit  down  in  the 
waiting-room  while  I  speak  to  some  of 
the  people.  Don’t  go  into  the  ladies’ 
waiting-room,  it  is  a  cheerless  den,  the 
fire  has  gone  out.”  So  saying,  and  re¬ 
lieving  her  of  her  waterproof  with  a  sort 
of  friendly  authority  that  amused  Kate — 
so  much  had  they  seemed  to  have  changed 
])laces  now  that  she  was  adrift  and  he 
knew  his  ground — Galbraith  led  the  way 
in»o  the  waiting-room,  established  his 
precious  charge  near  the  lire,  and  went  in 
search  of  the  station-master. 

The  time  that  inter\ened  before  the 
I^ndon  train  was  due  was  amply  occu¬ 
pied  by  interviews  with  the  station-mas¬ 
ter,  the  inspector,  and  others.  Kate  gave 
a  detailed  description  of  her  purse,  its 
contents,  and  also  of  her  neighbor  on  the 
journey  from  Lillington,  and  added  that 
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a  reward  would  be  given  if  the  contents 
should  be  restored. 

“  Will  you  allow  me  to  look  after  this 
afiair  for  you  ?”  asked  Galbraith.  “  You 
can  hardly  manage  it  yourself  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Mr.  Tom.” 

“  Oh,  thank  you.  I  sui)i)Ose  there  is 
nothing  for  either  of  us  to  do,  once  the 
thing  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  police, 
and  I  have  given  them  my  address.  You 
are  probably  not  going  to  stop  in  town 

“Yes,  I  am — for  some  little  time.”  He 
nas  silent,  pulling  his  moustaches 
thoughtfully  for  a  minute,  and  then  walk¬ 
ed  away  after  the  retreating  officials. 

When  he  returned  he  had  the  tickets 
for  their  journey  in  his  hand.  “  They 
are  not  without  hopes  of  finding  the 
thief,”  he  said  cheerfully.  “  The  inspec¬ 
tor  telegraphed  at  once  to  the  police  at 
King’s  Cross  ;  and  I  thought  it  better  to 
give  my  address  in  addition  to  yours. 
1  am  afraid  these  fellows  will  be  sharper 
if  they  think  a  man  is  on  the  track.” 

“  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  them,”  she 
returned  ;  “  I  am  sure  they  would  work 
as  well  for  a  woman.  1  am  almost  sorry 
you  gave  your  address.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  Galbraith  ;  “you 
are  not  going  to  put  me  in  punishment 
again  ?”  a  remark  that  somewhat  silenced 
Kate.  “  Hut  the  train  is  alongside  ;  we 
had  better  take  our  places,”  and  he  offer¬ 
ed  her  his  arm. 

In  spite  of  her  difficulties  present  and 
prospective — in  spite  of  the  sort  of  re¬ 
sentment  it  excited  in  her  to  find  herself 
obliged  to  follow  Cialbraith’s  lead — Kate 
could  hardly  refrain  from  laughing  at  the 
absurdity  of  her  position.  Here  was  the 
man  to  ruin  whom  she  had  undertaken 
that  journey  assisting  her  with,  at  any 
rate,  brotherly  care — absolutely  conduct¬ 
ing  her  in  the  most  conjugal  fa.shion  to 
the  carriage  !  The  care  bestowed  upon 
her,  the  sudden  smoothing  of  difficulties, 
reminded  her  of  her  rare  journeys  during 
her  married  life — and  she  confessed  to 
herself  that  it  was  very  pleasant. 

The  train  was  full,  yet  no  fellow-pas¬ 
sengers  were  intruded  upon  their  solitude ; 
and,  as  (ialbraith  did  not  talk  much, 
Kate,  relieved  in  spite  of  her  embarrass¬ 
ment,  had  ample  time  to  think  and  form 
some  towering  air  castles. 

Galbraith’s  friendliness,  and  freedom 
from  everything  like  a  lover’s  tone,  gave 
her  great  pleasure.  He  had  probably 


found  some  charming  girl  infinitely  more 
suited  to  be  his  wife  than  herself,  and 
then  a  little  sigh  swelled  her  heart  as  she 
thought  of  her  own  nearly  six-and-twenty 
years,  and  that  the  first  freshness  of  youth 
— more  from  circumstances  than  from 
time — had  left  her  for  ever !  If  she 
could  establish  a  frank  friendship  with 
Hugh,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
arranging  matters  amicably  and  justly 
when  the  time  came  for  her  to  assert  her 
rights ;  whereas,  if  they  were  hampered 
with  the  complications  of  a  false  position, 
things  might  go  wrong  indeed.  Then 
she  thought  in  a  somewhat  melancholy 
mood  of  the  loss  of  her  five  pounds — it 
would  make  her  week  in  London  very 
costly.  What  would  Fanny  say  to  her 
day’s  adventure  !  How  she  wi.shed  she 
had  that  dear,  impulsive,  bright  little 
goose  to  welcome  her  back  when  she 
reached  her  destination.  Thus  chewing 
the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  reflection, 
she  leaned  back  with  something  of  lan¬ 
guor  in  her  attitude,  gazing  dreamily 
through  the  window  at  the  landscape  as 
it  flew  past  them. 

Meantime  Galbraith  experienced  an 
extraordinary  sense  of  elation  and  delight. 
When  he  first  recognised  Mrs.  Temple 
he  acted  almost  without  thought,  on  a 
prompt  instinctive  impulse  to  get  rid  of 
Upton  anyhow.  He  proposed  no  plan, 
no  object  to  himself.  At  the  sight  of  the 
woman  whose  domination  he  fancied  he 
had  thrown  off,  every  idea,  every  consider¬ 
ation  was  merged  in  the  imperative  ne¬ 
cessity  of  sj^eaking  to  her,  and  hearing  her 
speak  once  more.  In  the  same  mood, 
taking  no  heed  for  the  morrow,  and 
further  blinded  and  fascinated  by  her 
ready  acceptance  of  his  professed  change 
of  tone,  he  plunged  recklessly  into  the 
golden  ocean  of  delight  which  their  un¬ 
expected  meeting  offered. 

It  was  so  delicious,  too,  to  have  her 
even  for  an  hour  or  two  all  to  himself — 
in  his  hands,  dependent  on  him.  What¬ 
ever  came  of  it  he  was  fiercely  determined 
to  enjoy  the  present  moment. 

At  this  jx)int  of  his  reflections  he  leant 
forward  with  alarming  tenderness  in  his 
eyes.  “You  are  tired — you  look  tired,” 
he  said. 

“  Yes,  a  little,”  returned  Kate,  rousing 
herself ;  “  I  have  walked  a  good  deal. 
I  went  to  see  an  invalid  friend,  and  the 
house  is  some  distance  from  the  station.” 
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“  And  how  is  Miss  Lee,  and  Mills,  and 
Picrstoffe  generally  ?" 

Kate  replied,  and  they  continued  to 
speak  of  it,  its  scenery  and  characteristics, 
till  Kate,  half  fearing  the  associations  it 
might  recall,  mentioned  I^dy  Styles  and 
her  report  of  the  “  splendid  yacht,"  which 
made  a  useful  diversion.  Then  their  talk 
drifted  to  Kirby  Grange  and  Galbraith’s 
belongings  in  the  North. 

This  was  a  subject  of  much  interest  to 
his  companion,  and  she  tried  to  draw  him 
out,  not  unsuccessfully.  It  made  her 
heart  ache  to  see  how  deeply  he  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  old  place — how  his  imagina¬ 
tion  was  occupied  by  the  idea  of  re¬ 
creating  the  Galbraiths  of  Kirby  Grange 
in  their  original  status.  So,  conversing 
with  intervals  of  (to  Galbraith)  delicious 
silence,  they  reached  King’s  Cross.  Here, 
with  the  same  promptitude  he  had  shown 
since  their  startling  rencontre^  Hugh  se¬ 
cured  a  cab,  handed  Kate  in,  directed  the 
driver  to  th£  address  he  had  heard  her 
give  to  the  inspector,  and  took  his  place 
beside  her,  remarking,  “  You  said  you 
would  allow  me  to  see  you  to  your  desti¬ 
nation." 

The  noise  of  the  streets  and  of  their 
conveyance  did  not  permit  much  talk, 
and  Kate  thought  the  journey  never 
would  end.  What  was  she  to  do  with 
him  when  she  reached  her  lodgings  ?  He 
would  surely  have  the  tact  and  propriety 
to  go  away  without  obliging  her  to  dis¬ 
miss  him  ?  The  friendly  footing  he  had 
established  was  very  nice  and  sensible, 
but  the  friendship  was  safer  at  a  distance. 
Kate  in  her  inner  heart  distrusted  it ; 
that  he  should  so  far  trouble  himself  on 
her  account  w'as  natural,  as  she  really 
needed  his  help :  the  intercourse,  how¬ 
ever,  must  stop  here.  “  But  I  shall  manage 
it,”  was  her  concluding  and  consolatory 
reflection.  “  I  have  a  great  deal  more 
savoir  faire  than  he  has.” 

Adelaide  Terrace  w'as  reached  at  last. 
Mrs.  Temple  could  not  be  so  ungracious 
as  to  turn  upon  the  threshold  and  for¬ 
bid  Galbraith’s  entrance,  so  he  follow¬ 
ed  her  into  the  lillle  front  parlor,  from 
which  she  had  removed  the  crochet 
snares,  and  rendered  more  habitable¬ 
looking  even  by  one  day’s  sojourn.  Mrs. 
Temple  did  not  sit  down,  so  Galbraith 
remained  standing,  looking  altogether  too 
tall  and  lordly  for  so  small  an  apartment. 


It  was  now  dark  ;  the  polite  landlady 
lit  the  gas,  and  left  the  room.  Galbraith 
made  a  sort  of  effort  to  speak,  stopped 
short,  looked  down,  and  seemed  sudden¬ 
ly  to  have  lost  the  prompt  self-possession 
he  had  hitherto  displayed ;  then  meet¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Temple’s  eyes,  which  expressed 
extreme  uneasiness,  he  laughed,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  bluntly,  “  You  must  have  some 
money  till  you  hear  from  your  friends.” 

“Oh,  no, — no,  thank  you!”  cried 
Kate,  stepping  back  in  the  energy  of  her 
refusal.  “  I  could  not.  Sir  Hugh  !  I 
mean,  you  have  assisted  me  quite 
enough  !  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
let  me  know  where  to  write,  I  will  send 
what  you  have  already - ” 

“  I  shall  be  highly  offended  if  you  do 
anything  of  the  kind,”  he  interrupted ; 
“  besides,  I  must  come  and  tell  you  if  I 
get  any  tidings  of  your  purse :  in  the 
meantime  you  can’t  get  on  without 
money.” 

“  And  how  do  you  know  I  move  about 
with  no  larger  capital  than  five  pounds  ?” 
said  Mrs.  Temple,  smiling. 

“  That’s  another  thing,”  said  Gal¬ 
braith,  looking  keenly  at  her.  “  Have 
you  any  money  V'  he  added,  with  his  nat¬ 
ural  directness. 

“  No,”  .she  returned,  laughing  at  his 
point-blank  question ;  “  still  I  do  not 
need  any  from  you,  I  assure  you.  I 
have  my  cheque-book  with  me,  and  my 
solicitor  will  cash  a  cheque  for  me  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Oh,  very  well,”  said  Sir  Hugh,  a 
little  disappointed,  and  he  let  his  purse, 
which  he  had  half  drawn  out,  fall  back 
into  his  pocket.  “  But  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  you  have  a  solicitor.  Steer  clear  Oi 
those  gentry' if  you  can.” 

“  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  recover  what 
is  due  to  me  without  them,”  replied 
Kate,  somewhat  evasively. 

“  I’ake  care  that  your  dues  are  not 
swallowed  up  in  the  cost  of  recovering 
them,”  said  Galbraith.  He  paused  a 
moment ;  “lam  keeping  you  standing  ” 
— another  pause ;  but  no  invitation  to 
sit  down  came — “  so  I  will  wish  you 
good-morning.” 

“  Good-bye,  and  thank  you  very 
much,”  returned  Mrs.  Temple,  holding 
out  her  hand-  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  touched  it  that  day,  and  it  was 
given  with  a  sweet,  frank  smile  of  recog- 
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nition  for  his  services;  yet  Galbraith 
did  not  hold  it  a  second  too  long,  nor 
too  warmly. 

“  I  hope  you  are  not  overtired,”  he 
said,  “  and  that  I  shall  soon  bring  you 
tidings  of  your  lost  property.”  He 
bowed,  retired,  and  the  next  minute 
Kate  heard  the  cab  drive  away. 

She  sat  down  at  once  upon  the  stiff 
little  sofa,  and  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief ; 
then,  starting  up,  she  hastily  set  out  her 
writing  materials,  and  wrote  a  hasty  note 
to  Fanny,  enclosing  a  cheque,  and  re¬ 
questing  her  to  forward  a  post-office 
order  by  return.  “  Quarter  to  six,”  she 
exclaimed,  looking  at  her  watch.  She 
rang,  and  asked  her  way  to  the  nearest 
post-office,  where  an  additional  stamp 
insured  the  conveyance  of  her  letter. 

“  That  is  the  best  plan,”  she  thought, 
as  she  walked  back  more  leisurely.  “  I 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  going  to  Mr. 
Wreford ;  besides,  it  would  have  be¬ 
trayed  my  whereabouts,  though,  1  sup¬ 
pose,  I  must  tell  Mr.  Wall  when  I  see 
him.” 

Tea  was  ready  when  Kate  returned,  and, 
though  puzzled  and  somewhat  annoyed 
by  this  unexpected  renewal  of  her  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Hugh  Galbraith,  she 
was  infinitely  less  depressed  than  on  the 
previous  evening.  Why,  she  would  have 
been  puzzled  to  explain ;  but  she  felt  as 
if  things  would  not  end  badly  could  she 
and  Hugh  come  to  a  friendly  under¬ 
standing,  but  before  all  things  it  was 
necessary  that  she  should  first  prove  her 
rights. 

I'he  next  morning  came  a  long  letter 
from  Fanny.  There  is  a  wonderful  plea¬ 
sure  in  reading  a  long  letter  full  of 
minute  details  respecting  one’s  home,  or 
any  locality  familiar  and  endeared — more 
welcome  a  thousand  times  than  the  most 
wittily  and  originally  expressed  epistle 
upon  abstract  topics. 

“  What  a  misfortune  that  Tom  should 
have  been  called  away  !”  was  the  open¬ 
ing  sentence.  “  I  have  been  thinking  of 
you  ever  since  I  had  his  letter,  for  I 
believe  I  knew  all  about  it  before  you 
did.'  He  is  quite  vexed  himself;  and 
Mr.  Wall  not  come  back  yet !  It  is  really 
too  bad  !  You  must  be  so  miserable  all 
alone  in  that  awful  London  !  I  would 
cry  my  eyes  out  if  I  was  in  your  place  ; 


but  you  will  not,  you  are  so  strong  and 
brave ! 

“  It  has  been  horribly  wet  ever  since 
you  left,  and  I  have  only  taken  three 
pounds  eleven  and  sevenpence  halfpen¬ 
ny,  but  Mrs.  Jennings  called  and  paid 
her  account  at  last. 

“  I  have  had  tea  with  Mills  since  you 
left,  and  we  sit  by  the  kitchen  fire,  so  we 
do  not  keep  the  parlor  fire  in.  She  has 
made  great  progress  with  the  stockings 
she  is  knitting  for  you  ;  but  conversation 
is  rather  a  difficulty.  I  don’t  think 
Mills  values  my  opinions  as  she  ought, 
so  I  proposed  reading  to  her.  She  was 
very  pleased ;  but  I  didn’t  think  of  her 
deafness,  and  now  I  don't  like  to  go 
back ;  so  if  I  shout  at  you  when  you 
return,  do  not  be  surprised.  We  are 
going  through  the  ‘  History  of  Fierstofie.’ 
You  remember  you  bought  it  last  spring. 
But  I  am  surprised  to  find  how  sceptical 
she  is;  she  has  grave  doubts  that  it  ever 
was  so  poor  a  place  as  it  is  represented 
to  have  been.  The  grey  cat  is  much 
better,  and  his  coat  looking  quite  hand¬ 
some  again.  Shall  I  have  the  garden 
done  up  ?  Some  of  the  trees  want 
pruning. 

“  Such  a  funny  thing  happened  to¬ 
day  !  I  was  in  the  shop  after  dinner, 
setting  up  some  screens  in  the  window', 
when  a  sporting-looking  man,  well 
dressed,  though  not  a  gentleman,  I  think, 
strolled  past.  He  was  a  stranger,  evi¬ 
dently,  and  yet  his  face  was  familiar  to 
me.  He  stared  very  impudently,  and,  I 
am  afraid,  he  winked  as  he  went  by  ;  J)ut 
I  had  hardly  got  back  behind  the  counter 
before  he  returned  and  walked  in. 

‘“Have  you  any— any - '  He 

stopped,  looked  round,  as  if  trying  to 
find  something  he  could  ask  for.  ‘  Oh, 
ah,'gloves — that  will  do.  I  want  a  pair 
of  dogskin  driving-gloves.’ 

“  ‘  We  only  keep  ladies’  gloves,’  said  I, 
with  dignity,  I  flatter  myself. 

“  ‘  Well,  it’s  a  mistake,’  said  he,  sitting 
down  and  rapping  his  teeth  w  ijh  a  queer 
little  stick  he  carried.  ‘  Gentlemen  pay 
better,  and  are  easier  served,  especially 
by  a  charming  young  lady  like  you.’ 

“  I  can’t  tell  you  how’  indignant  and 
frightened  I  felt.  You  never  saw  such  a 
horrid  man  !  He  had  a  white  face  and 
a  red  nose,  and  was  altogether  dreadful. 
Before  I  could  think  of  anything  grand 
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and  cutting  to  reply,  he  went  on  :  ‘  Now 
I’d  laydong  odds  you  never  were  behind 
a  counter  before !  Your  pretty  fingers 
are  not  used  to  handle  a  yard  wand  !  A 
pair  of  white  reins  from  the  bits  of  a 
couple  of  thorough-breds  are  the  ribbons 
you  ought  to  handle !  I  have  a  notion  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  before. 
Haven’t  I  the  honor  speaking  to  Miss 
I)e  Burgh.’  ’  and  he  stood  up  and  made 
me  a  wonderful  bow,  raising  his  horrible 
white  hat  ever  so  high.  I  didn’t  know 
w'hat  to  do,  and  I  just  said,  ‘  No,  indeed, 
I  am  not.’  How  I  wished  for  you ! 

‘  Then,’  said  he,  ‘  if  not,  what  may  your 
name  be .’  ’  It  flashed  across  me  that  he 
might  be  one  of  the  detectives  Tom 
talked  about  so  ;  so  I  said  very  steadily 
— though,  believe  me,  I  was  shaking  in  my 
shoes  (boots,  I  mean) — ‘  I  don’t  see  what 
my  name  can  possibly  be  to  a  stranger 
like  you,  sir.  Can  I  show  you  anything ’ 
‘That’s  a  hint,  by  Jupiter!’  he  cried, 
with  a  roar  of  laughter.  ‘  Do  I  look  like 
a  fellow'  that  w'ould  w'ork  Berlin  wool,  or 
crochet  ?  No,  nothing,  thank  you,  my 
dear  Miss  De  Burgh,  unless,  indeed,  you 
can  tell  me  where  a  young  chap  called 
T urner  hangs  out.  He  says  his  governor 
is  a  big-wig  here !  Do  you  know'  the 
name .’  ’  I  told  him  the  only  'I'lirner  I 
knew  here  w'as  Turner  &  Co.,  the  great 
drapery  shop.  I'hen  he  gave  a  great 
roar  of  laughter,  and,  taking  off  his  hat 
again,  he  said  ‘(lood  morning.  Miss  de 
Burgh,’  and  walked  away.  I  really  felt 
quite  ill  after,  and  1  puzzled  over  his 
fac^  all  day,  but  only  this  evening  at  tea 
it  jumped  into  my  head  who  he  was.  I 
am  certain  he  is  the  same  man  that 
spoke  to  Tom  the  day  I  w'as  at  Waterloo 
Station  on  my  way  to  you,  dearest  Kate, 
years  ago — that  is,  two !  And  he  is 
just  the  sort  of  creature  to  be  a  detective, 
or  an  informer  of  some  kind.  I  have 
been  miserable  ever  since.  What  could 
he  want  with  that  unfortunate  young 
Turner.’  No  good,  I  am  certain  !  Do 
make  haste  and  come  back  soon  ;  we  are 
lost  without  you  !  I  am  longing  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  your  visit  to  Captain  Gregory ! 
Lady  Styles  has  not  been  here  since. 

“'Ever  your  loving  friend, 

“Fanny  Lee. 

“  P.S. — Have  I  not  written  you  a 
splendid  letter  .’  It  would  do  for  a  chap¬ 
ter  in  one  of  Tom’s  stories  !  I  hope  ours 
will  end  in  proper  story-fashion — with 


virtue,  you,  me, -and  Tom,  rewarded; 
and  vice.  Sir  Hugh,  Ford,  &c.,  &c.,  pun¬ 
ished,  though  they  are  not  very  vicious, 
after  all !’’ 

Kate  read  this  curious  story  a  second 
time,  and  set  herself  to  think  the  matter 
over  steadily.  She  had  forgotten  the 
encounter  at  the  Waterloo  Station,  if  she 
had  ever  heard  of  it ;  but  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  allusion  to  'I’om’s  knowledge  of 
the  mysterious  stranger,  induced  her  to 
conclude  that  he  could  be  no  other  than 
the  missing  Trapes.  She  did  not  see 
what  possible  connection  could  exist  be¬ 
tween  this  man,  Ford,  and  her  own  af¬ 
fairs.  His  acquaintance  with  Poole  was 
accidental,  and  not  difficult  to  account 
for,  but  his  connection  with  P'ord  was 
utterly  incongruous — a  mystery  she 
could  not  understand.  The  more  she 
reflected  upon  the  matter,  the  more  she 
acknowledged  that  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  whatever  of  Ford’s  complicity  in 
the  scheme  to  defraud  her — nothing  but 
her  own  unreasonable  instinctive  convic¬ 
tion  ;  but  to  that,  after  arguing  round  a 
whole  circle  of  probabilities,  she  returned 
as  tenaciously  as  ever. 

It  was  a  bright,  crisp  morning — a 
morning  that  asked  you  to  go  out — but 
Kate  felt  bound  to  resist.  She  felt, 
while  she  smiled  at  her  dilemma,  that 
she  could  not  venture  to  take  “  her  walks 
abroad  ’’  with  an  empty  i>ockct.  No,  she 
would  stay  indoors  and  wait  patiently 
for  Fanny’s  letter  and  remittance,  which 
would  be  sure  to  reach  her  to-morrow. 

Meantime  a  minute  search  in  her  trav¬ 
elling-bag  resulted  in  a  “  treasure  trove’’ 
of  five|)ence-half penny,  and  Kate  felt 
positively  at  ease  when  she  put  this  slight 
store  in  her  pocket.  “  How  dreadful  it 
must  be  to  be  absolutely  penniless,’’  she 
thought, — “  penniless,  with  little  children 
crying  to  you  for  bread  !  Yet  what  pow¬ 
er,  what  perseverance,  what  ingenuity, 
the  consciousness  that  you  had  them  to 
I)rovide  for  would  bestow  !  The  worst 
]>overty  is  genteel  poverty,  after  all — the 
loss  of  caste  in  the  enforced  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  gentlewoman’s  habits  and 
appearance.  The  position  of  women  is 
growing  more  and  more  false  every  day : 
we  cannot  find  men  to  work  for  us,  and 
if  we  push  our  own  way  we  are  supposed 
to  forfeit  our  ladyhood  and  womanli¬ 
ness  !  Can  it  be  that  these  graces,  which 
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ought  to  be  innate,  really  depend  on  the 
purse  Is  it  possible  we  are  compelled 
to  admit  the  materialist  conviction,  that 
there  is  a  money  reason  at  the  bottom  of 
everything  ?  I  cannot !  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  will  right  this  in  the 
future,  for  though  its  manifestations  are 
very  intermittent,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
common  sense  in  the  world,  or  it  would 
be  a  vast  lunatic  asylum.” 

But  the  idea  of  a  money  (juestion  sent 
her  to  her  personal  exj)enditure  book, 
over  which  she  severely  took  herself  to 
ta.sk  for  various  unnecessary  though  tri¬ 
fling  outlays  which  she  considered  self- 
indulgent.  To  be  prudent  and  economi¬ 
cal  was  no  easy  task  to  Kate  Travers. 
Naturally  appreciating  artistic  elegance 
— ugliness  and  vulgarity  in  her  surround¬ 
ings  were  ijositively  painful.  A  large  lib¬ 
erality,  never  stopping  to  count  the  cost 
of  what  she  bestowed,  was  inherent  in 
her ;  moreover,  the  physical  perfection 
of  her  frame  disposed  her  to  a  certain 
luxurious  indolence.  It  is  your  nervous, 
unequally  developed  nature  that  prompts 
to  restless  action  and  objectless  self-de¬ 
nial — the  richer,  fuller  being  is  content 
to  stand  at  ease  and  wait,  confident  in 
its  own  force  when  the  moment  for  ac¬ 
tion  comes.  Moreover,  it  was  an  enor¬ 
mous  advantage  to  her  that  her  intellect 
had  been  so  much  cultivated  before  pas¬ 
sion  had  stirred  from  the  sleep  of  child¬ 
hood.  As  yet  her  idea  of  passion  was 
an  intellectual  flame  ;  she  did  not  realise 
the  strong  human  necessity  of  contact ; 
she  did  not  perceive  that  even  “  through 
the  laying  on  of  the  Apostles’  hands  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  given.” 

But  the  great  corrective  to  Kate’s  most 
deeply-rooted  faults,  pride  and  an  im- 
periotis  will,  was  an  inexhaustible  sense 
of  justice  to  others,  or  rather  a  sympa¬ 
thising  equity,  which  is  above  the  dry 
rigidity  of  barren  justice.  A  tender 
equity,  ever  ready  to  pay  the  fines  it  was 
compelled  to  inflict — this,  and  a  sturdy 
independence,  a  shrinking  from  obliga¬ 
tion — money  obligation — kept  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  her  energy  from  stagnating,  and 
gave  to  her  air  and  manner  the  indescrib¬ 
able  restfulness  of  strength. 

When  Hugh  Galbraith  reached  his 
hotel  the  previous  evening  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  Colonel  Upton  had  engaged 
rooms,  and  gone  out,  intending  to  dine 
at  the  club.  Thither  Galbraith  followed. 
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but  did  not  find  him  ;  and,  rather  to  his 
satisfaction,  dined  alone.*  The  evening 
was  long,  though  assisted  in  its  course  by 
a  game  or  two  of  billiards  with  a  chance 
acquaintance  who  happened  to  drop  in, 
lot  in  October  the  clubs  present  a  desert-  1 
ed  aspect. 

The  chums,  therefore,  did  not  meet 
till  breakfast  next  morning,  when  Gal¬ 
braith,  having  made  up  his  mind  on 
more  points  than  one,  was  impenetrable 
and  imperturbable. 

“  What  became  of  you  last  night  T'  he 
asked,  boldly  taking  the  initiative. 

“  Well,  that  is  coo  1!”  exclaimed  Upton, 
looking  up  from  his  poached  egg  and 
broiled  ham.  “  Pray  what  became  of 
you  when  you  deserted  me  in  that  extra-' 
ordinary  fashion  yesterday You  are 
not  afraid  of  a  tip  on  the  shoulder } 
Are  you  a  spiritualist,  and  had  you  a 
sudden  communication  }  I  looked  down 
the  platform  pretty  sharp,  I  can  tell  you, 
and  I  could  see  no  moving  cause  for 
such  extraordinary  conduct — come  ex¬ 
plain,  explain !” 

“  That  is  just  what  I  am  not  going  to 
do,”  returned  Galbraith  calmly,  ”  at  least 
not  at  present.” 

“  You  said  you  would.” 

“  I  have  changed  my  mind.  I  could 
not  tell  you  all,  old  fellow,  so  I  will  not 
open  the  subject.” 

•  “  So  be  it,”  returned  Upton  resigned¬ 

ly  ;  then,  after  an  interval  of  eating,  he 
resumed,  “  Pray,  am  I  still  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  to  Ireland  V' 

“  No,”  said  Galbraith. 

“  Nice  treatment ;  but  I  expected  as 
much.  Is  it  indiscreet  to  ask  what 
you  are  going  to  do  with  yourself  this 
morning  V' 

“  It  is  ;  but  I  will  answer  you.  I  am 
going  to  Scotland  Yard.” 

“  Scotland  Yard  !  Why,  in  the  name 
of  Heaven 

“  To  try  and  trace  a  thief.” 

“  Then  I  believe  I  am  on  a  WTong 
scent.” 

“  That  is  very  likely.” 

“  One  word,  Galbraith.  Was  the  cause 

of  your  sudden  defalcation  at  H - - 

male  or  female  ?” 

“  I  decline  to  answer,”  said  Galbraith, 
smiling. 

“  It  was  a  woman,”  cried  Upton,  tri¬ 
umphantly. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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PROFESSOR  TYNDALL’S  EXPERIMENTS  ON  SPONTANEOUS  GENERATION, 
AND  DR.  BASTIAN’S  POSITION. 


BY  THE  REV.  W.  DALI.INGER,  V.P.R.M.S. 


In  the  present  position  of  Biological 
Science  in  relation  to  this  important  and 
interesting  question,  any  positive  results 
which  have  a  definite  bearing  on  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  subject,  and  point  hopeful¬ 
ly  to  new  methods  of  research,  must  be 
warmly  welcomed.  Professor  Tyndall’s 
beautiful  series  of  experiments  “  On  the 
Optical  Deportment  of  the  Atmosphere 
in  reference  to  the  Phenomena  of  Putre¬ 
faction  and  Infection  ”  are  precisely  of 
this  class,  and  will  give  new  impulse  and 
direction  to  all  unbiassed  labor.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  when,  in  a  matter  so 
purely  one  of  rigid  science  as  this  is,  im¬ 
passioned  controversy  is  suffered  to  have 
any  place.  It  fails  utterly  of  its  intend¬ 
ed  purpose,  and  simply  hinders  and  de¬ 
lays  the  final  issue.  There  are  few  but 
will  have  admired  the  animation,  courage, 
and  resolution  manifested  by  Dr.  Bas- 
tian  in  the  discussion  of  this  question 
during  the  la.st  five  years  ;  but  those  who 
have  been  most  capable  of  understand¬ 
ing  the  method,  nature,  and  object  of 
his  experiments,  and  the  general  drift  of 
his  reasoning,  are  those  who  most  ear¬ 
nestly  disavow  the  perhaps  unconscious, 
but  nevertheless  too  palpable,  advocacy 
of  a  tAfsis  which  his  writings  so  freely 
display. 

Dr.  Bastian’s  position  in  relation  to  the 
origin  of  minute  organic  forms  has,  at 
the  outset,  the  immense  disadvantage  of 
being  adverse  to  the  whole  analogical 
teaching  of  nature,  down  to  the  utter¬ 
most  depths  of  minuteness,  where  our 
knoivledge  is  accurate  and  sound.  Wher¬ 
ever  science  has  put  down  the  landmarks 
of  possession,  and  is  not  dealing  with  the 
disputable  territory  of  hypothesis,  it  is 
absolutely  known  that  at  some  period  in 
the  cycle  of  development  the  lowliest  or¬ 
ganisms  axe  dependent  for  their  propa¬ 
gation  uix>n  what  we  can  only  look  upon 
as  genetic  products. 

Manifestly,  then,  it  must  be  weighty — 
nay,  unequivocal  and  even  irresistible — 
■evidence  that  win  induce  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  Biologist  to  conclude  that  nature’s 
otherwise  universal  method  is  changed. 


in  the  outmost  "fringe  of  organised  being. 
Mere  reasoning  could  never  accomplish 
this.  It  must  be  hard,  defiant  fact, 
which  none  can  gainsay.  But  verily  no 
such  facts — nor  even  their  most  distant 
forecasts — are  before  us.  The  profound 
difficulties  which  bristle  round  the  en¬ 
quiry  on  every  hand  are  prominent  sig¬ 
nals  for  caution ;  while  the  uncertainty 
and  incompetency  of  the  methods  hith¬ 
erto  employed,  and  their  conflict  of  re¬ 
sults,  is  alive  with  meaning.  Indeed,  we 
are  dealipg  with  organisms  so  minute  as 
to  elude  all  but  our  best  optical  appli¬ 
ances  ;  and  the  accurate  and  correct  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  details  they  enable  us 
to  discover  requires  the  i)ractice  and  ex- 
I)erience  of  years.  Of  the  development¬ 
al  history  of  the.se  organisms  themselves, 
we  know  from  actual  observation  almost 
nothing  with  certainty  ;  and  the  little  we 
do  know  from  such  careful  and  patient 
observers  as  Cohn,  Billroth,  Ray,  Lan- 
kester  and  others,  is  so  complex  and  con¬ 
flicting  as  to  demonstrate  the  necessity 
of  years  of  patient  experiment  and  skilled 
research  ;  and  to  plainly  tell  us  of  our  ig¬ 
norance  of  this  minute  and  wonderful 
group  of  organic  forms.  .And  yet,  for¬ 
sooth,  we  are  asked,  upon  the  conflicting 
testimony  of  a  multiplicity  of  boiled  in¬ 
fusions,  yielding  often  even  in  the  same 
hands  uncertain  results,  and  in  different 
hands  conflicting  ones,  to  believe  that 
organic  nature — whose  method  of  repro¬ 
duction  is  the  same  to  the  very  limits  of 
certain  knowledge — changes  its  method 
in  this  uncertain  and  cloudy  region. 

Of  course  to  “  sjMjntaneous  generation” 
as  a  mode  of  vital  reproduction  there  can 
be  no  h  priort  objection.  I,et  us  have  it 
by  all  means,  if  it  be  a  fact  in  nature ; 
but  not  on  any  other  terms.  Is  it  rea¬ 
sonable  to  suppose  that  such  men  as 
Darwin,  and  Huxley,  and  Tyndall,  and 
Burdon  Sanderson,  and  Cohn,  and  Bill¬ 
roth,  and  Lankester  would  shrink  from 
“spontaneous  generation”  because  of  the 
“  consequences  ”  to  which,  strangely 
enough,  it  is  by  some  supposed  to  lead  ? 
The  very  thought  admits  of  nothing  but 
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ridicule.  And  yet  Dr.  Bastian  is  dis¬ 
pleased  with  Darwin  *  because  he  has 
not  definitely  determined  whether  all  liv¬ 
ing  things  originated  in  one  primordial 
germ,  or  originated  spontaneously  in 
multitudinous  centres  scattered  over  the 
earth’s  surface.  Both  Huxley  and  Tyn¬ 
dall  are  in  effect  charged  with  grave  in¬ 
consistency,!  because,  while  they  admit 
the  origin  of  all  vital  fonns  by  evolution, 
they  yet  declare  that  they  have  never 
seen  an  instance  of  “  spontaneous  gene¬ 
ration”  of  organised  forms.  It  is  asked 
“  Why  should  men  of  such  acknowledged 
eminence  in  matters  of  philosophy  and 
science  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and 
Professor  Huxley  promulgate  a  notion 
which  seems  to  involve  an  arbitrary 
infringement  of  the  uniformity  of  na¬ 
ture  ?”  I  dare  not  answer  for  them  ; 
but  for  myself  I  answer.  Because  the 
facts  as  presented  to  them  on  the  sub¬ 
ject — as  well  known  to  them  as  to  Dr. 
Bastian,  and  we  may  venture  to  say  as 
well  considered — do  not  apjiear  to  in¬ 
volve  the  “arbitrary  infringement”  of 
nature’s  uniformity  of  which  Dr.  Bastian 
speaks.  If  these  admittedly  competent 
and  proverbially*  fearless  men  could  be 
led  by  facts  to  see  that  their  teaching 
promulgated  an  “  arbitrary  infringement” 
of  nature’s  method,  is  it  rational  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  would  persist  in  it  anoth¬ 
er  hour  ?  'The  very  position,  therefore, 
of  the  leading  biologists  of  the  day  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  hypothesis  of  “  spontaneous 
generation”  is  an  authoritative  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  invalidity  of  the  data  on 
which  it  rests. 

To  Dr.  Bastian,  nevertheless,  the 
“  facts,”  such  as  they  are,  have  carried  a 
different  conviction.  But  on  analysis 
that  conviction  is  evidently  not  wholly 
formed  upon  the  bare  “  facts.”  It  is 
influenced  and  stimulated  by  a  “  philos¬ 
ophy  ”  which,  in  short,  is  this : — Conti¬ 
nuity  in  nature  is  the  grand  outcome  of 
all  modern  research ;  but  if  you  are  to 
have  this  in  a  sense  wide  enough  to  in¬ 
clude  the  organic  world,  you  must  have 
“  spontaneous  generation.”  Give  up 
this,  and  continuous  evolution  is  impossi¬ 
ble  ;  therefore  abiogenesis  must  be  a 
great  truth. 


*  “  Evolution  and  the  Origin  of  Life,”  pp. 

13-17. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  i5-t6. 


Of  course  continuity  in  nature  is  a 
profound  truth.  Every  ctareful  and  com¬ 
prehensive  student  of  modem  biology 
will  admit  that.  By  Dr.  Bastian ’s  own 
showing,  Huxley,  Darwin,  and  Spencer 
are  its  most  competent  expositors.  But 
they  prefer  not  to  be  hasty.  They  de¬ 
cline  to  determine  the  exact  manner  or. 
line  of  that  continuity  until  they  have 
facts  of  a  competent  kind  to  guide  them. 
There  may  be  lines  of  continuity  infinite¬ 
ly  more  subtle  than  any  the  subtlest 
minds  have  even  conceived.  At  least 
they  decline  to  accept  one,  laid  down,  as 
it  appears  to  them,  not  by  nature,  but  by 
Dr.  Bastian  ;  and  no  believer  in  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  living  things,  surely,  is  recreant 
of  his  creed  who  declines  a  similar  sur¬ 
render. 

The  largest  difficulty  surrounding  the 
question  of  the  mode  of  origin  of  septic 
organisms  is  that  of  discovering  their 
life-cycle.  By  dealing  with  them  in  ag¬ 
gregations  we  run  told  and  untold  risks, 
'i'he  conflict  of  results  by  this  means,  in 
the  most  accomplished  hands,  employing 
the  most  refined  methods  during  the  past 
eighteen  years,  is  a  sufficient  witness. 
Repetitions  of  experiments,  and  conflict¬ 
ing  results,  and  explanations  of  the  rea¬ 
son  why ;  and  so  the  cycle  rolls.  Of 
course  imjxjrtant  lessons  in  biology  are 
learned,  but  not  the  lesson.  And  yet  by 
the  teachings  of  this  complex  and  doubt¬ 
ful  method Dr.  Bastian  is -content 
to  accept  “  abiogenesis  ”  as  a  great  fact 
in  nature. 

T’o  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
the  experimental  history  of  the  subject 
for  the  last  twenty — but  certainly  for  the 
last  six — years  this  is  the  more  remarka¬ 
ble.  For  the  weight  of  evidence  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  only  not  in  favor  of  “  abiogen¬ 
esis,”  but  is  in  the  strongest  sense  ad¬ 
verse  to  it.  'The  most  refined,  delicate, 
and  continuous  researches  all  point  to 
the  existence  of  what  are  at  present  ultra- 
microscopic  germs.  This,  indeed,  is  di¬ 
rectly  affirmed  by  the  authors.  A  single 
and  recent  instance  will  suffice.  After 
a  remarkable  series  of  experiments  de¬ 
tailed  before  the  Royal  Society  Dr.  W. 
Roberts  says  :  “  The  issue  of  the  forego¬ 
ing  inquiry  has  been  to  confirm  in  the 
fullest  manner  the  main  propositions  of 
the  panspermic  theory,  and  to  establish 
the  conclusion  that  bacteria  and  torulce, 
when  they  do  not  proceed  from  visible 
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parents  like  themselves,  originate  from 
invisible  germs  floating  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  aerial  and  aqueous  media.”  * 

But  further,  this  has  been  remarkably 
sustained  by  analogical  evidence.  There 
are  putrefactive  organisms  that  closely 
approximate  to  the  bacteria  in  form, 
structure,  and  size.  These  are  the  “  mo- 
HaJs"  or,  as  Professor  Huxley  doubtless 
more  fitly  names  them,  the  heteromitaS 
They  live  side  by  side  with  the  bacteria 
in  the  same  putrescent  mass,  and  certain¬ 
ly  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disintegration 
of  dead  organic  matter  arc  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  and  powerful  agents.  From  their 
greater  size  they  present  a  more  promis¬ 
ing  field  for  microscopical  research  than 
the  bacteria  themselves;  and  the  life- 
history  of  some  of  these  could  be  fully 
mastered.  I  long  'since  felt  that  valua¬ 
ble  aid  might  thus  be  rendered  to  the 
discovery  of  the  nature  of  the  bacteria. 
Armed  with  the  best  and  most  powerful 
appliances  which  the  mo'dem  optician 
could  supply.  Dr.  J.  Drysdale  and  myself 
ventured  on  the  work.  The  results  are 
fully  detailed  elsewhere.J  It  need  only 
be  remarked  here  that  the  only  hope  of 
success  was  in  continuous  observation  of 
the  same  form,  in  the  same  drop  of  fluid,* 
under  the  highest  powers.  The  secret, 
therefore,  was  to  hnd  a  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  same  drop  under  examination 
without  evaporation.  This  we  did.  The 
result  was  that  patient  work  enabled  us 
to  completely  unravel  the  life-history  of 
six  of  these  organisms.  These  life-cycles 
cannot  be  here  recounted.  Suffice  it  now 
to  say  that  each  of  them  multiplied 
enormously  by  self-division  (fission),  but 
that  the  life-cycle  in  each  case  began  and 
ended  in  a  distinct  genetic  product — call 
them  what  we  choose,  spores,  germs,  or 
ova. 

We  have  here,  then,  important  indica¬ 
tions  of  fact  concerning  the  nearest  al¬ 
lies  of  the  bacteria :  they  develop  from 
germs. 

We  have  besides,  the  weight  of 
the  best  experimental  evidence  pointing 
clearly  to  the  existence  of  germs  in  the 
bacteria  themselves.  But  the  microscope 


*  “  Phil.  Trans.”  1874,  p.  475. 
f  “Macmillan's  Magazine,”  Feb.  1876,  p. 


has  failed  to  demonstrate  the  latter.  Its 
finest  powers  and  finest  methods  failed  to 
reach  them. 

Happily  at  this  juncture  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall  has  stepped  in,  and,  with  his  accus¬ 
tomed  brilliance  and  precision,  has 
opened  up  the  path  we  need.  He  has 
presented  us  with  a  physical  demonstration 
of  the  existence  of  immeasurably  minute 
molecules  of  matter — utterly  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  most  pou<erful  combination  of 
lenses  yet  constructed — which  are  the  indis¬ 
pensable  precursors  of  bacteria  in  sterilised 
infusions.*  In  short,  he  has  opened  up 
a  new  and  exact  method,  which  must 
lead  to  a  scientific  determination  of  the 
existence  and  nature  of  the  bacteria- 
germs.  His  beautiful  ex|)eriments  on 
the  decomiKjsition  of  vapors,  and  the 
formation  of  actinic  clouds  by  light,  led 
him  to  experiment  on  the  floating  matter 
of  the  air,  and  with  what  results  is  wide¬ 
ly  known.  Confined  and  undisturbed 
air,  however  heavily  charged  with  motes, 
becomes  at  length,  by  their  deposition, 
absolutely  clear,  so  that  the  jiath  of  the 
electric  beam  is  invisible  across  it.  From 
this,  and  associated  indications,  he  acute¬ 
ly  inferred  “  that  the  power  of  develop¬ 
ing  life  by  the  air,  and  its  power  of  scat¬ 
tering  light,  would  be  found  to  go  hand 
in  hand so  that  a  beam  of  light  sent 
across  the  air  into  which  infusions  might 
be  placed  and  examined  by  the  eye,  ren¬ 
dered  sensitive  by  darkness,  might  be 
utilised  with  the  best  results  in  detennin- 
ing  the  existence  of  bacteria-germs.  To 
bring  the  idea  to  a  practical  result  a 
number  of  chambers  were  constructed 
w'ith  glass  fronts.  At  two  opposite  sides 
facing  each  other  a  couple  of  panes  of 
Kla.ss  were  placed  to  serve  as  windows, 
mrough  which  the  electric  beam  might 
pass.  A  small  door  was  placed  behind, 
and  an  ingenious  device  was  arranged  to 
enable  a  germ-tight  pipette  to  have  free 
lateral,  as  well  as  vertical,  motion.  Con¬ 
nection  with  the  outer  air  was  preserved 
by  means  of  two  narrow  tubes  inserted 
air-tight  into  the  top  of  the  chamber. 
The  tubes  were  bent  several  limes  up 
and  down,  “  so  as  to  intercept  and  retain 
the  particles  carried  by  such  feeble  cur¬ 
rents  as  changes  of  temperature  might 


379. 

I  “Monthly  Micros. Journ."  vols.  x.  xi.  xii. 
and  xiii. 


*  "  Nature,”  Jan.  27,  1876,  p.  252  ;  and  Feb. 
3,  p.  268. 
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cause  to  set  in  between  the  outer  and 
the  inner  air.” 

Into  the  bottom  of  the  boxes  were  fit¬ 
ted  air-tight  large  test-tubes,  intended  to 
contain  the  liquid  to  be  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  moteless  air. 

“On  September  10  the  first  case  of 
this  kind  was  closed.  The  passage  of  a 
concentrated  l)eam  across  it  showed  the 
air  within  it  to  be  laden  with  floating 
matter.  On  the  13th  it  was  again  exam¬ 
ined.  Before  the  beam  entered,  and 
after  it  quitted  the  case,  its  track  was 
vivid  in  the  air,  but  within  the  case  it 
vanished.  Three  days  quite  sufficed  to 
cause  all  the  floating  matter  to  l)e  depos¬ 
ited  on  the  sides  and  bottom,  where  it 
was  retained  by  a  coating  of  glycerine, 
with  which  the  interior  surface  of  the 
case  had  been  purposely  varnished.  The 
test-tubes  were  then  filled  through  the 
pipette,  boiled  for  five  minutes  in  a  bath 
of  brine  or  oil,  and  abandoned  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  moteless  air.” 

In  this  way  the  air  in  its  normal  con¬ 
dition  was  freely  supplied  to  the  infu¬ 
sions,  but  of  mechanically  suspended 
matter  it  could  Ik.*  demonstrated  that 
there  was  none.  .\nd  it  was  proved, 
with  a  clearness  that  admits  of  no  quib¬ 
ble,  that  infusions  of  every  kind,  animal 
or  vegetable,  w’ere  absolutely  free  from 
putrefactive  organisms.  “  In  no  single 
instance  .  .  .  did  the  air  which  had  been 
proved  moteless  by  the  searching  l)eam 
show  itself  to  possess  the  least  power  of 
producing  bacterial  life  or  the  associated 
phenomena  of  putrefaction.”  But  por¬ 
tions  of  the  same  infusions  exposed  to 
the  common  air  of  the  Royal  Institution 
Laboratory  at  a  continuous  temperature 
of  from  60"  to  70®  Fahr.  fell  invariably 
into  putrefaction ;  and  when  the  fubes 
containing  them  amounted  to  600  in 
number  not  one  of  them  escaped  infec¬ 
tion — they  were  all  “infallibly  smitten.” 
Here  is  irresistible  evidence  that  there  is 
a  direct  relation  between  a  mote-laden 
atmosphere  and  bacterial  development. 
The  whole  series  of  Dr.  Tyndall’s  exqui¬ 
site  experiments  is  simply  an  irrefraga¬ 
ble  affirmation  of  this  truth.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  physically  demonstrated 
motes  is  as  essential  to  the  production, 
in  a  sterilised  infusion,  of  septic  organ¬ 
isms,  as  light  is  to  actinic  action.  'I'hey 
cannot  be  made  to  appear  without  the 
precursive  motes ;  they  cannot  be  pre¬ 


vented  from  appearing  if  the  motes  be 
there.  That  these  are  the  germs  of  bac¬ 
teria  by  themselves,  or  associated  with 
minute  specks  of  matter,  approximates  to 
certainty  in  the  proportion  of  hundreds 
of  millions  to  one. 

\  beautiful  illustration  of  the  minute¬ 
ness  and  multitude  of  the  particles  is  giv¬ 
en.  Let  clean  gum  mastic  be  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  and  drop  it  into  water ;  the 
mastic  is  precipitated  and  milkiness  is 
produced.  ( Iradually  dilute  the  alcoholic 
solution,  and  a  point  is  reached  where 
the  milkiness  disapjiears,  and  by  reflect¬ 
ed  light  the  liquid  is  of  a  bright  cerulean 
hue.  “  It  is  in  point  of  fact  the  color  of 
the  sky,  and  is  due  to  a  similar  cause — 
namely,  the  scattering  of  light  by  parti¬ 
cles  small  in  comparison  to  the  size  of 
the  waves  of  light.” 

Examine  this  liquid  with  the  highest 
microscopical  power,  and  it  appears  as 
optically  clear  as  distilled  water.  The 
mastic  particles  are  almost  infinite  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  must  crowd  the  entire  field  of 
the  microscope ;  but  they  are  as  abso¬ 
lutely  ultra-microscopic  as  though  they 
had  no  existence.  I  have  tested  this 
with  an  exquisite  of  Powell  and  Lea- 
land’s,  employed  with  a  new  and  delicate 
mode  of  illumination  for  high  powers, 
and  worked  up  to  15,000  diameters ;  but 
not  the  ghostliest  semblance  of  such  par¬ 
ticles  was  seen.  But  at  right  angles  to 
a  luminous  beam  passing  among  these 
particles  in  the  fluid  “  they  discharge  per¬ 
fectly  polarised  light.”  “  The  optical 
deportment  of  the  floating  matter  of  the 
air  proves  it  to  be  composed,  in  part,  of 
particles  of  this  excessively  minute  char¬ 
acter,”  and  it  is  among  the  finest  of  these 
ultra-microscopical  particles  that  Profes¬ 
sor  Tyndall  finds  the  sources  of  bacterial 
life.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive 
a  nearer  approach  to  certainty  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  these  minute  particles 
than  this.  Their  minuteness,  their  ca¬ 
pability  of  being  physically  demonstrat¬ 
ed,  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  pres¬ 
ence  to  the  origination  of  bacteria  in 
sterilised  infusions  of  any  and  every 
kind,  taken  in  connection  with  what  we 
i/rna  concerning  the  germs  of  the  heter- 
omita  whose  life-histories  have  been 
studied,  render  it  simply  inevitable  that 
we  have  at  length  reached,  what  we  are 
justified  in  believing  to  be,  a  genetic  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  bacteria  through  which  thei” 
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continuation  as  organisms  is  preserved,  gled  the  fluid  becomes  speedily  charged 


When  first  I  saw  the  simplicity  and  beau 
ty  of  this  method,  it  struck  me  that  its 
applicability  as  a  test  in  reference  to 
germs — known  to  be  such — would  have 
considerable  collateral  weight ;  and  a 
method  of  employing  it  was  suggested 
by  a  fact  in  past  experience.  I  had  in 
my  possession  a  maceration  of  cod’s 
head,  which  I  had  kept  in  use  for  eleven 
months.  It  had  become  a  pulpy  mass, 
and  in  the  middle  of  January  last  it  was 
comparatively  free  from  bacteria,  but 
swarmed  with  two  monads — the  fourth 
and  sixth  of  the  series  described  by  my 
colleague  and  myself.  To  ascertain  their 
exact  condition,  I  watched  theni  on  the 
“  continuous  stage”  for  three  consecutive 
days,  and  found  that  both  forms  were  to 
be  seen  plentifully  emitting  spore.  The 
maceration  had  become  very  short  of 
moisture,  which  served  my  purpose.  I 
subjected  it  to  a  dryer  air  with  a  higher 
temperature,  and  it  was  not  very  long  in 
becoming  a  moist  pulpy  mass,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  cohesiveness  to  be  removed  from 
the  vessel ;  and  in  this  condition  it  was 
placed  in  a  heating  chamber,  which  was 
slowly  raised  to  a  temperature  of  150° 
Fahr.,  and  kept  at  this  for  an  hour.  'I'his 
was  10®  Fahr.  higher  than  Dr.  Drysdale 
and  myself  had  proved  necessary  to  de¬ 
stroy  absolutely  every  adult  form.  The 
baked  mass  now  appeared  cracked,  por¬ 
ous  and  flaky.  In  parts  it  was  extreme¬ 
ly  friable,  and  with  little  pressure  crum¬ 
bled  into  almost  impalpable  powder ; 
while  by  friction  a  very  large  proportion 
was  reduced  to  the  finest  dust.  To 
avoid  all  possibility  of  error  this  powder 
was  again  exposed  in  the  heating  cham¬ 
ber,  spread  over  a  plate  of  glass,  to  a 
temperature  of  140*  Fahr.  for  ten  min¬ 
utes — thus  rendering  the  plea  of  mere 
desiccation  impossible. 

A  chamber  or  box  was  now  prepared 
precisely  like  Professor  Tyndall’s,  except 
that  there  were  no  tubes  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  outer  air. 

In  the  “  J<.esearches”  on  the  life-history 
of  monads  we  had  proved  that  they  could 
live,  thrive,  and  multiply  almost  as  well 
in  Cohn’s  “nutritive  fluid  ”  as  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  animal  infusion.  This  fluid  is  com¬ 
posed  of  phosphate  of  potash,  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  triple  basic  phosphate  of 
lime,  tartrate  of  ammonia,  and  distilled 
water.  If  these  ingredients  are  all  min- 


with  bacteria,  unless  hermetically  sealed, 
a*nd  sometimes  even  then.  We  there¬ 
fore  keep  the  ammonia  in  a  separate  so¬ 
lution,  mixing  them  when  required. 

A  portion  of  the  fine  dust  of  the  mac¬ 
eration  was  now  taken  and  thoroughly 
scattered  through  the  air  of  the  prepared 
chamber.  The  condensed  beam  from  an 
oxyhydrogen  lime-light  *  was  then  sent 
through  it.  Its  line  of  passage  was  far 
more  brilliantly  marked  inside  the  cham¬ 
ber  than  in  the  outer  air.  It  was  deemed 
inexpedient  to  insert  the  fluids  w’hile 
such  brilliant  points  were  visible  in  the 
air,  and  four  hours  were  suflered  to 
elapse.  The  lime-light  beam  was  still 
visible  with  perfect  distinctness,  but  its 
path  within  the  chamber  was  much  less 
brilliant  and  mure  homogeneous  than  it 
was  without.  The  fluids  were  then  care¬ 
fully  mixed,  and  five  small  glass  basins 
of  the  mixture  were  inserted.  The 
whole  was  undisturbed  for  five  days.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  time  the  beam  of 
the  lime-light  sent  through  the  chamber 
was  absolutely  invisible,  although  per¬ 
fectly  clear  in  the  open  air  on  both  sides 
of  it. 

The  fluids  were  now  withdrawn.  Ten 
“  dips”  were  taken  out  of  each  basin  for 
microscopical  examination.  In  every 
“  dip  ” — that  is,  fifty  in  all — one  or  other 
of  the  monads  appeared,  and  were  in  a 
state  of  active  fission ;  and  in  twenty- 
seven  of  the  “dips”  both  monads  were 
found.  Bacteria  sw'armed  the  field,  whicli 
of  course  I  fully  expected. 

I  now  took  five  other  glass  vessels,  and 
inserted  them  with  great  care  into  the 
now  moteless  air  of  the  chamber,  and 
poured  in,  as  before,  fresh  Cohn’s  fluid. 
They  were  exposed  for  another  five  days. 
On  careful  microscopical  examination  of 
seventy-five  “  dips”  not  a  single  monad  of 
either  form  appeared;  bacteria  were  fee¬ 
bly  present,  but  of  course  no  steps  were 
taken  to  guard  against  these,  and,  as  be¬ 
fore,  they  were  anticipated. 

The  air  of  the  chamber  was  again  im¬ 
pregnated  with  dust,  as  before  suflered 
tor  a  time  to  settle,  and  these  same  vessels 
of  fluid,  which  had  yielded  negative  re¬ 
sults,  were  again  placed  in  the  chamber. 

*  This  was  of  course  very  much  less  capable 
of  “searching”  than  the  electric  beam  ;  but  it 
served  for  the  rougher  end  I  had  in  view. 
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At  the  expiration  of  five  days  they  were 
again  examined,  an//  one  or  other  of  the 
monads  was  found  in  every  successive 

Now  let  it  he  ohsei^’ed  that  there  can 
l)e  no  i>ossihIe  error  as  to  the  forms. 
They  were  the  identical  species  of  the 
maceration,  with  which  I  am  as  familiar 
as  with  a  barn-door  fowl.  What,  then, 
is  the  logic  of  these  facts  1  Dr.  Tyndall 
proves  that  bacteria  only  develop  in  ster¬ 
ilised  intiisions  when  the  air  around 
them  is  laden  with  motes  of  injzalculable 
multitude  and  exquisite  minuteness, 
(liven  the  presence  of  these,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  bacteria  is  inevitable.  The 
inference  is  that  the  motes  are  germs. 
The  above  experiments  show,  that  in 
closely  allied  septic  organisms,  the  germs 
of  which  have  been  demonstrated  and 
their  developments  watched,  if  the  dry 
debris  of  a  maceration  in  which  these, 
forms  are  found  be  scattered  in  the  air 
around  a  prepared  fluid,and  demonstrated 
by  similar  optical  means,  that  the  said 
organisms  develop ;  but  if  the  minute 
dust  from  the  debris  be  optically  proved 
to  be  absent,  none  of  the  q;ionad  forms 
appear.  Here  we  do  not  hypothecate  a 
germ,  but  we  kn/m*  that  it  exists  ;  and  its 
deportment  in  similar  conditions  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  of  the  assumed  bacterial 
germ.  1  )o  we  need  more  irresistible  ev¬ 
idence  that  the  bacteria  develoj),  not  de 
n/n!o,  but  from  genetic  products  ? 

PLvidently  Dr.  Bastian  thinks  we  do. 
He  tells  us  in  effect  that  if  Dr.  Tyndall 
has  not  succeeded,  others  have,  in  seeing 
bacteria  reappear  in  infusions  that  have 
been  exposed  to  a  boiling  heat  for  five 
minutes.  This  is  true ;  but  not  to  the 
extent  nor  with  the  meaning  Dr.  Bastian 
claims.  He  furnishes  a  list  in  “  Nature,”* 
for  example,  of  those  who  are  supposed 
to  have  secured  the  results  he  insists  on. 
But  this  list  is,  perhaps  hastily,  but  in 
efiect  most  unjustly,  framed.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  see  strong  protests  from  the 
investigators  concerned. f  The  citing  of 
Roberts,  for  example,  or  Lankester  and 
Bode,  or  Pasteur  or  Schwann,  is  simply  a 
meaningless  exercitation  to  all  but  the 
ignorant.  Stripped  of  all  disguise,  the 
number  of  cases  of  the  appearance  of 
bacteria  in  sealed  infusion  after  five  or 


*  Feb.  10,  1876. 

t  E.  G.,  “  Nature,”  Feb.  24,  1876,  p.  324. 


ten  minutes’  boiling  is  few  and  doubtful 
indeed.  But  still  there  are  cases,  and  in 
one  instance  at  least  admirably  attested  ; 
but  they  are  confessedly  exceptional  in  a 
high  degree.  Dr.  Bastian,  however,  pre¬ 
fers  to  interpret  nature  from  the  excep¬ 
tional  flasks,  and  infer  “  spontaneous  gen¬ 
eration”  rather  than  be  guided  by  the  cu¬ 
mulative  and  overwhelming  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  bacterial  germs,  as  the 
medium  of  their  normal  reproduction. 
This  must  mean  either  that  he  believes 
that  these  organisms  originate  de  novo  as 
well  as  by  germs,  which  is  a  direct  petitio 
principii ;  or  else  that  he  is  incapable  of 
seeing  the  force  of  the  facts  which  ren¬ 
der  the  existence  of  germs  inevitable. 
From  the  conflicting  evidence  of  his  own 
writing  it  would  almost  appear  that  he 
endeavored  to  maintain  both  these  views. 
He  has  reeently  said,  “  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall’s  results,  admirable  as  they  may  be 
in  themselves,  are  altogether  collateral, 
and  do  not  bear  upon  the  main  point  at 
issue."  *  Surely  the  “  main  point  at  is¬ 
sue”  is  the  mode  of  origin  of  bacteria, 
and  we  cannot  get  much  nearer  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  an  organic  form  than  by  tracing  it 
to  a  genetic  product — a  spore !  This  was 
originally  Dr.  Bastian’s  question — did 
bacteria  originate  de  nor'o,  or  from  pa¬ 
rents  t  It  is  not  so  now.  He  says, 
“  The  question  is,  not  what  air  does  or 
does  not  contain,  since  I  have  long  ago 
shown  .  .  .  that  boiled  fluids  can  be 
made  to  putrefy  and  swarm  with  bacteria 
in  closed  flasks,  from  which  air  and 
whatever  it  may  contain  has  been  ex¬ 
pelled.”!  The  same  reasoning  also  ob¬ 
tains  in  his  communication  to  the  “  Lan¬ 
cet  and  to  “  Nature.”  §  The  result  is 
clear.  The  doctrine  of  “  spontaneous 
generation”  rests  upon  exceptions  for  its 
truth.  In  rare  instances,  and  in  special 
infusions,  bacteria  have  appeared  after 
prolonged  boiling.  After  a  careful  sifting 
of  the  evidence,  the  meagreness  of  the 
testimony  is  striking.  All  that  can  be  fairly 
taken  at  all,  when  justly.veighed,  if  taken 
altogether,  is  not  equal  to  the  evidence 
given  by  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson. |1  But  it  is 
well  known  that,  while  admitting  and  pub¬ 
lishing  the  facts,  he  ignores  absolutely  Dr. 


*  “Times,”  Jan.  29,  1876.  f  Ibid. 

Feb.  5,  1876..  §  Feb.  10,  187&. 

“  Nature,"  Jan.  9, 1873,  vol.  vii.  and  vol. 
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Bastian’s  inference.  And  surely  this  is  the 
truer  philosophy.  Let  it  be  granted  that 
by  means  not  now  explicable,  the  germs 
of  bacteria,  destructible  in  filtered  infus¬ 
ions  at  a  boiling  temperature,  are  feebly, 
and  at  times,  able  to  survive  a  slight  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  boiling  point  in  infusions 
containing  solid  particleswithout  apparent 
injury,  is  not  that  a  ground  for  enquiring 
the  reason  why,  rather  than  for  inferring 
“  spontaneous  generation”  ?  If  we  can 
prove  that  in  99  cases  out  of  100  actual 
germs  are  destroyed  at  2 1 2*^  F.,  but  that,  in 
exceptional  circumstances,  the  remaining 
one  case  yields  bacteria  after  exposure 
to  212°  F.  for  some  minutes,  is  not 
that  a  reason  for  inferring,  and  looking 
for,  some  protective  influence  upon  the 
germ,  rather  than  launching  into  an  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  a  new  mode  of  origin  ? 

.  That  the  medium  in  which  minute  or¬ 
ganic  forms  are  subjected  to  heat  exerts 
an  influence  on  their  subsequent  deport¬ 
ment  I  can  abundantly  prove.  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  the  death-point 
of  bacteria-germs  hovers  very  near  the 
boiling  point  of  water — a  conviction 
amply  sustained  by  fact.  This  being  so, 
the  survival,  as  germs,  of  some  few, 
amidst  incalculable  myriads,  by  some  ac¬ 
cidental  protection,  is  surely  possible. 
So  that,  indeed,  all  true  w'ork  now  should 
be  a  study  of  the  germ  and  its  proper¬ 
ties,  and  a  discovery  by  patient  research 
of  the  life-history  of  the  organism. 

The  valueless  nature  of  rnere  tempera¬ 
ture  experiments  on  such  organisms,  as 
tests  of  their  ability  to  survive,  without  a 
knowledge  of  their  life-history.  Dr.  Bas- 
tian,  without  knotving  it,  has  made  suffi¬ 
ciently  plain.  He  gives  a  brilliant  illustra¬ 
tion — styled  by  himself  “  typical  ” — of 
the  futility  of  his  own  method.  Consider 
the  facts. 

In  our  “  Researches”  on  the  monads, 
my  colleague  and  myself  made  it  a  spe¬ 
cial  point  to  institute  a  series  of  investiga¬ 
tions  on  the  points  of  temjierature  which 
the  adults,  and  Ihe  spore,  of  each  form 
studied  could  resist.  The  results  were 
as  unexpected  as  they  were  remark¬ 
able.  Only  the  results  can  here  be 
stated.  Taking  the  spore-sacs  of  the 
several  forms  in  the  order  in  which  our 
illustration  gives  them,  the  data  are  as 
follow  —  viz.  fig.  1  survived  after 
exposure  to  250°  F. ;  figs.  2  and  4,300° 
F* ;  fig-  3  (which  produced  living 


young),  180°  F.;  figs.  5  and  6,  250° 
F.  'I’hat  is  to  say,  the  spore,  after 
the  heating  to  the  above-named  tempera¬ 
tures,  were  followed  step  by  step  •until 
they  reached  the  parent  condition.  The 
adults  of  each  form  were  absolutely  de¬ 
stroyed  at  from  130°  to  140°  F 
Thus,  if  all  the  examples  be  taken  to¬ 
gether,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  average 
the  spore  have  a  capacity  to  resist  heat 
better  than  the  adult  in  the  proportion  of 
II  to  6.  This  is  surely  important. 

Now,  .until  Dr.  Bastian’s  promised 
“  new  results”  have  appeared,  I  believe  I 
am  justified  in  affirming  that  the  strongest 
cases  on  which  even  he  relies  for  “  spon¬ 
taneous  generation”  are  recorded  on  pp. 
175-180  of  his  “  Evolution  and  the  Origin 
of  Life.”  They  are  thus  introduced : — 
“After  this  I  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed 
fully  justified  in  quoting  two  very  typical 
experiments  for  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  those  who  stave  ofl  the  belief  in 
spontaneous  generation — either  by  relying 
on  insufficient  reasons  for  doubting  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  boiling  water,  or  because  of 
their  following  Pasteur,  Cohn,  and  others 
in  supposing  that  certain  peculiar  bacte¬ 
ria-germs  are  not  killed  except  by  a  brief 
exposure  to. a  heat  of  227  or  230°  F. 
For  even  if  we  could  grant  them  these 
limits,  01  what  avail  would  the  concession 
be  .  .  .  in  the  face  of  the  following  ex¬ 
periments  V'  The  details  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  follow.  They  are  alike  in  meth¬ 
od,  and  we  will  concern  ourselves  only 
with  the  second.  A  strong  infusion  of 
common  cress,  with  a  few  of  the  leaves 
and  stalks  of  the  plants,  were  inclosed  in 
a  fl.ask,  which  was  hennetically  sealed 
while  the  fluid  within  was  boiling.  It 
was  then  introduced  into  a  digester  and 
gradually  heated,  and  afterwards  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  270-275°  F.  for 
twenty  minutes,  and  was  retained  at  a 
temperature,  if  the  time  of  heating  and 
cooling  be  considered,  over  230°  F. 
for  one  hour.  I'his  fla.sk  was  o|)ened 
after  nine  'weeks.  The  reaction  was 
acid ;  the  odor  was  not  striking.  On 
microscopical  examination  with  a  inch 
objective  “  there  appeared  more  than  a 
dozen  very  active  monads." 

Now,  fortunately.  Dr.  Bastian  has  not 
only  carefully  measured  and  described 
these  organisms,  but  he  has  drawn  them, 
and  they  are  reproduced  on  the  frontis¬ 
piece  of  the  book.  He  describes  them 
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as  the  I -4000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter; 
they  were  provided  with  a  long,  rapidly 
moving  lash  (flagellum),  by  which  gran¬ 
ules  were  freely  moved  about.  But,  be¬ 
sides  this,  “  there  were  many  smaller^  mo¬ 
tionless^  tailless  spherules^  of  different 
sizes,  ibhose  body-substances  presented  a 
similar  appearance  to  that  of  the  monads — 
and  of  which  they  were  in  all  probability 
earlier  developmental  forms.”  * 

Now,  by  careful  comparison,  I  find 
that  this  monad  is  no  other  than  the 
“  uniflagellate  monad,”  which  is  the 
fourth  in  the  series  whose  life-histories 
were  studied  by  Dr.  Drysdale  and  my- 
self.f  We  describe  it  thus  ; — “  Its  exte¬ 
rior  form  is  extremely  simple,  being 
ovoid,  with  a  single  flagellum.  Its  long 
diameter  never  exceeds  the  i -4000th 
part  of  an  inch”  in  length. t  Now,  from 
a  very  prolonged  and  careful  study  of 
these  organisms,  I  am  convinced  that 
Dr.  Bastian’s  form  and  ours  are  abso¬ 
lutely  identical.  But  to  make  the  thing 
simply  irresistible  we  have  further  and 
final  evidence.  One  of  the  metamor¬ 
phoses  of  this  monad  on  its  passage  to 
multiple  fission  is  that  it  loses  its  flagel¬ 
lum,  and  becomes  precisely  what  Dr. 
Baslian  saw  all  around — a  motionless 
spherule.”  §  'These  little  bodies  are  less 
in  diameter  than  the  active  monad,  and 
of  precisely  the  same  structure.  The 
identity  is  thus  complete.  'The  evidence 
is  as  full  as  may  be ;  the  monad  Dr. 
Bastian  saw  was  the  one  whose  life-his¬ 
tory  was  fully  worked  out.  As  usual,  it 
multiplies  by  fission,  but  the  fission  is 
multiple.  It  then  passes  to  a  sac-?like 
condition,  resulting  from  the  uniting  to¬ 
gether  or  fusion  of  two  individuals. 
This  sac  becomes  still  and  bursts,  pour¬ 
ing  out  spore  that  taxed  our  highest 
powers  and  closest  watching.  'The  spore 
of  only  two  of  the  monads  studied  surv  ived 
after  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  300° 
F.  This  is  one  of  them. 

Now,  Dr.  Bastian  says,  “  A  drop  of  the 
fluid  containing  several  of  these  active 
monads  was  placed  for  about  five  min¬ 
utes  on  a  glass  slip  in  a  water  oven, 
maintained  at  *a  temperature  of  140° 
F.  All  the  movements  of  the  monads 

*  “  Evolution,”  p.  817. 

t  “  Monthly  Micros.  Journ.”  vol.  xi.  p.  6g,  et 
seq. 

I  P.  69,  ibid.  §  P.  69,  ibid. 
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ceased  from  that  time,  and  they  never 
afterwards  showed  any  signs  of  life.”  * 
This  is  precisely  our  experience.  But  now 
mark  the  rea.soning.  'Fhis  monad  was 
killed  at  140°  F.,  but  it  was  found  in 
an  infusion  that  had  been  heated  up  to 
275°  F. ;  THEREFORE  it  must  have  origi¬ 
nated  de  novo. 

But  it  has  been  shown  that  the  monad 
has  germs,  and  that  these  have  a  power 
of  resisting  heat  up  to  300°  F. — that 
is  to  say,  25°  F.  higher  than  that  to 
which  Dr.  Bastian’s  infusion  was  exposed 
— and  therefore,  by  the  logic  of  facts,  the 
monads  found  were  not  a  result  of 
“  spontaneous  generation,”  but  were  the 
natural  outcome  of  a  genetic  product  con¬ 
tained  in  the  infusion,  and  which  the  heat 
employed  could  not  destroy. 

We  need  no  strejnger  proof  of  the  fu¬ 
tility  of  reasoning  concerning  the  thermal 
death-point  of  a  minute  organism  where 
developmental  history  is  wholly  unknown. 
Yet  so  confident  is  our  experimenter  of 
his  result  that  he  says ;  “  Nothing  that 
has  yet  been  alleged,  by  way  of  objection 
to  the  admission  of  spontaneous  genera¬ 
tion  as  an  everyday  fact,  at  all  affects 
such  experiments  as  these.  'The  short¬ 
est  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would,  there¬ 
fore,  be  to  doubt  the  facts.”  But  I  think 
I  have  shown  a  still  shorter  way  “  out  of 
the  difficulty,”  and  that,  without  the  dis¬ 
courtesy  of  doubting  Dr.  Bastian’s  ex¬ 
perimental  “  facts.” 

The  truth,  then,  is  that  Dr.  Bastian 
had  no  real  knowedge  of  the  monad ; 
but  he  argued  as  if  he  had.  Hence  as¬ 
sumed  premises  led  to  a  false  and  fatal 
conclusion. 

He  is  simply  repeating  this  in  his  latest 
attitude  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
the  mode  of  origin  of  bacteria.  Com¬ 
pelled  to  yield  all  else,  he  throws  up  a 
rampart  round  his  exceptional  flasks, 
and  declares  “  spontaneous  generation” 
to  be  impregnable — an  inviolable  law  of 
nature.  Dr.  Tyndall  is  plainly  told  that 
his  knowledge  is  insufficient,  that  he  has 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  question, 
and  that  his  mode  of  treating  it  is 
“  laughable  ;”t  and  all  this  arises  from 
the  fact  that  Professor  'Pyndall  dealt 


*  Evolution  and  the  Origin  of  Life,”  p. 

179. 

f  “  Lancet,”  Feb.  5;  1876  ;  and  “  Brit.  Med. 
Journ.”  Feb.  5,  1876. 
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with  the  question  of  the  mode  of  origin  of  their  spontaneous  generation  to  an 
of  bacteria  generally  ;  whereas,  to  have  almost  infinite  distance, 

pleased  Dr.  Bastian,  he  ought  to  have  As  to  the  development  of  bacteria  in 

explained  some  exceptional  conditions  infusions  charged  with  solid  matter,  pre- 
to  which  he  now  points  —  the  excep-  cise  experiment  of  a  sufficiently  compre- 
tions  being  more  important  than  the  hensive  character  has  yet  to  be  made  on 
rule  !  them,  in  relation  to  the  demonstrated 

What  aie  the  facts  }  germs.  Meantime,  shall  we  accept  “  spon-’ 

I.  Dr.  Tyndall  has  proved,  in  connec-  •  taneous  generation”  on  such  ground  as  its 

tion  with  a  host  of  others,  but  in  a  more  de-  strongest  advocate  has  now  to  offer,  and 
finite  and  precise  manner,  that  in  filtered  ignore  the  vast  chain  of  facts  copiously 
infusions  five  minutes’  boiling  does  kill  attested  and  controlled,  which  are  in  per- 
every  form  of  bacteria.  feet  harmony  with  the  known  laws  of  the 

II.  He  has  further  shown  that  they  are  entire  organic  world  ?  This,  and  nothing 

propagated  by  demonstrable  germs  only  less  than  this,  is  what  Dr.  Bastian  incul- 
in  such  infusions  ;  and  cates  and  demands. — Popular  Science  Re- 

III.  This  fact  removes  the  probability  vieiv. 
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BY  MRS.  MASSON. 

Amono  the  crowd  of  remarkable  Eng-  The  brightest  years  of  Hester’s  youth 
lishwomen  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  spent  with  her  mother  at  Offley 
there  is  none  concerning  whom  so  much  Place,  in  Hertfordshire,  the  domain  of 
has  been  written,  in  her  lifetime  and  after-  her  paternal  uncle,  Sir  Thomas  Salus- 
wards,  and  whose  story  is  so  mixed  up  bury,  a  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  who  had 
with  the  literary  history  of  that  period,  married  a  wealthy  heiress ;  where,  when 
as  Hester  Lynch  Salusbury,  known  as  the  Nova  Scotia  adventure  had  resulted 
Mrs.  Thrale,  afterwards  Piozzi,  who  for  only  in  duels  and  discontents,  John  Sal- 
twenty  years  was  the  most  popular  lead-  usbury  rejoined  his  family.  Uncle 
er  of  literary  society  in  London,  and  the  Thomas’s  heiress  wife  died  while  Hester 
acknowledged  “  provider  and  conduc-  was  still  a  child ;  and  then  Hester’s 
tress”  of  Dr.  Johnson.  mother  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 

M  rs.  'I’hrale  was  not  a  little  proud  of  her  the  mistress  of  Offley  Place,  and  her  little 
good  old  Welsh  descent,  and  knew  the  girl  was  tacitly  recognised  as  her  child- 
Salusbury  pedigree  by  heart,  from  old  less  uncle’s  heir.  “  Here,”  says  Mrs. 
Adam  de  Saltzburg,  who  “  came  to  Eng-  Thrale,  “  I  reigned  long,  a  fondled  fa- 
land  [with  the  Conqueror,”  downwards,  vorite  and  her  richest  recollections  of 
She  was  born  in  a  little  cottage  at  Bod-  youth  and  hope  were  connected  with  this 
ville,  in  Caernarvonshire,  in  January  Hertfordshire  home. 

1741.  Her  parents  were  cousins — the  Among  Hester’s  early  friends  were 

mother,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Salus-  Dr.  Collier,  a  kindhearted  old  dominie, 
bury  Cotton,  Bart.,  of  Combermere  in  who  taught  her  I^tin,  logic,  and  rheto- 
Cheshire  and  Llewenny  Hall  in  Denbigh-  ric,  and  his  friend  James  Harris,  author 
shire  ;  and  the  father,  John  Salusbury,  of  of  a  learned  treatise  upon  Language  and 
the  Balusburys  of  Bachygraig,  a  younger  Universal  Grammar.  In  her  later  life 
branch  of  the  same  stock.  Her  mother’s  Mrs.  Thrale  remembered  the  conversa- 
fortune  of  10,000/.  was  spent  in  paying  tions  and  correspondences  she  had  had 
the  debts  of  her  husband;  and,  when  with  these  two  old  sages  with  an’ almost 
John  Salusbury  inherited  Bachygraig,  he  tearful  enthusia.sm.  • 
so  impoverished  it  by  looking  for  lead  in  It  was  in  London,  in  one  of  the  win- 
its  soil  that  he  ended  by  emigrating  to  ters  of  those  happy  Offley  years,  that  Ho- 
Nova  Scotia — his  wife  and  little  girl  re-  garth  made  her  sit  for  his  picture  of  the 
maining  behind,  and  living  as  they  best  Lady's  Last  Stake.  He  promised  her  the 
could  upon  the  hospitality  of  richer  Sal-  painting  should  be  hers ;  but  he  died 
usburys  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  soon,  and  it  fell  into  other  hands ;  and 
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many  years  afterwards  she  saw  her  own 
young  face  hanging  on  the  walls  of  a 
public  exhibition  in  Pall  Mall. 

Hester  Salusbury  was  still  in  her  early 
teens  when  she  blushed  into  authorship, 
and  her  first  scribblings  appeared  anony¬ 
mously,  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
mother  or  Dr.  Collier,  in  St.  James's 
Chronicle.  Her  uncle  shared  his  affec¬ 
tions  pretty  equally  between  her  and 
his  horses.  His  $tud  was  the  finest 
in  all  the  country  round ;  and  his 
house  was  haunted,  she  tells  us,  by 
young  wealthy  sportsmen,  w'hom  she 
mimicked  for  Dr.  Collier’s  amuse¬ 
ment,  preferring  still  the  dominie’s 
learned  talk  and  Latin  lessons  to  the 
gayest  wooer  among  them.  And  so  mat¬ 
ters  went  on  until,  one  day,  when  her 
father  and  Dr.  Collier  were  both  absent 
from  Ofiley  Place,  her  uncle  Thomas 
brought  news  from  London  that  a  friend 
of  his,  “  a  real  sportsman,”  was  coming 
to  pay  them  a  visit.  The  next  day  Mr. 
Thrale  arrived  ;  and  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  he  won  the  heart,  not  of  Hester,  but 
of  Hester’s  mother,  who  with  the  uncle 
warmly  favored  his  suit  of  her  daughter. 
Hester’s  father,  as  soon  as  he  discovered 
the  matrimonial  project,  proudly  resent¬ 
ed  Thrale’s  proposal.  A  family  quarrel 
followed,  and  Hester  w’ith  her  parents 
removed  to  London.  Then  uncle 
I'homas,  left  to  his  own  devices,  fell  in 
love  with  a  gay  widow,  his  neighbor,  and 
the  home  at  Oflfley  Place  was  irrevocably 
lost.  The  poor  spendthrift  father,  with 
his  family  pride  and  red-hot  temper, 
died  in  December  1762.  His  widow  in¬ 
herited  Bachygraig  for  her  life,  charged 
w  ith  5,000/.  for  Hester,  to  which  sum  her 
uncle  added  another  5,000/.;  and  this  ten 
thousand,  with  the  expectation  of  Ofiley 
Place,  constituted  her  w-edding  portion. 
She  was  married  to  Mr.  Thrale,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  nth,  1763,  when  she  was  twenty-two 
years  and  nine  months  old.  “  My 
uncle,”  she  says,  “  went  himself  with  me 
to  church,  gave  me  away,  dined  with  us 
at  Streatham  Park,  returned  to  Hert¬ 
fordshire,  wedded  the  widow',  and  then 
scarce  ever  saw  or  wrote  to  either  of  us  ; 
leaving  me  to  conciliate  as  I  could  a 
husband,  who  was  indeed  much  kinder 
than  I  counted  on,  to  a  plain  girl,  who 
had  not  one  attraction  in  his  eyes,  and 
on  whom  he  never  had  thrown  five  min¬ 
utes  of  his  time  aw’ay  in  any  interview 


unwitnessed  by  company  even  till  after 
our  wedding  day  was  done.” 

And  so  was  begun,  quietly  and  sadly 
enough,  it  seems,  for  the  only  two  actors 
at  present  on  the  stage,  that  memorable 
and  fascinating  comedy  of  real  life  at 
Streatham  Park  which  played  itself  out 
during  the  next  twenty  years. 

Thrale’s  father,  known  among  the 
friends  of  the  son  as  “  old  Thrale,”  was 
a  son  of  a  still  remoter  Thrale,  a  poor 
man  of  that  same  Offley  village  where 
Hester  spent  her  youth,  and  of  his  wife 
Sukey,  daughter  of  a  miller  named  Hal¬ 
sey,  at  St.  Albans  in  the  .same  county. 
Sukey’s  brother,  Edmund  Halsey,  had 
run  away  from  his  home,  and  in  the 
course  of  years  acquired  a  fortune  in 
Child’s  brew'ery,  Southwark,  and  married 
old  Child’s  daughter.  He  sent  for  sister 
Sukey’s  son  to  London,  “  said  he  would 
make  a  man  of  him,  and  did  so.”  Hal¬ 
sey  and  his  nephew,  Ralph  Thrale,  work¬ 
ed  together  until  Halsey’s  death,  by 
which  time  Ralph  was  rich  enough  to 
buy  the  brewhouse  of  his  cousin,  Halsey’s 
daughter  and  heiress,  who  had  married 
Lord  Cobham.  He  lived  to  amass  a 
large  fortune,  and  was  at  one  time 
member  of  Parliament  for  Southwark. 
“  He  educated  his  son,”  says  Mrs. 
Thrale,  “  and  three  daughters,  quite  in  a 
high  style.  His  son  he  wisely  connected 
with  the  Cobhams  and  their  relations — 
Grenvilles,  I.ytteltons,  and  Pitts  —  to 
whom  he  lent  money,  while  they  lent  as¬ 
sistance  ot  every  other  kind,  so  that  my 
Mr.  Thrale  was  bred  up  at  Stowe,  and 
Stoke,  and  Oxford,  and  every  genteel 
place.”  His  father  allowed  him,  on 
leaving  the  university,  a  thousand  a  year, 
and  sent  him  abroad 'with  Lord  West- 
cote,  the  rich  old  brewer  paying  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  both  young  men,  that  his  son 
might  have  the  benefit  of  a  lord  for  his 
travelling  companion.  And  so  young 
Thrale  had  grown  up  with  a  taste  for 
horses  and  other  equally  expensive 
pleasures,  and  was,  “  when  he  came 
dow’n  to  Ofiley  to  see  his  father’s  birth¬ 
place,  a  very  handsome  and  well  accom¬ 
plished  gentleman.”  When,  however, 
the  young  brewer  proposed  to  marry,  he 
found  no  lady  whom  he  could  persuade 
to  live  with  him  in  the  Borough,  where  a 
dwelling-house  was  attached  to  the  brew¬ 
ery.  And  Hester  Salusbury  might  also 
have  refused  to  do  this,  but  that  she  never 
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saw  either  the  Borough  house  or  Streat- 
ham  Park  until  she  was  taken  to  dwell 
there.  After  her  marriage  she  found 
plenty  to  observe  and  to  brood  over 
in  her  new  home  besides  the  dingi¬ 
ness  of  its  neighborhood.  Her  husband, 
seventeen  years  her  senior,  of  a  grave, 
taciturn  disposition,  and  with  no  literary 
tastes,  assumed  with  h6r  at  once  the 
position  of  “  master wWch  epithet 
afterwards  became  a  household  word  in 
the  family.  Her  “  master  ”  forbade  her 
old  pet  amusement  of  riding  and  hunting 
as  unfeminine,  and  reserved  the  joys  of 
his  hunting-box  at  Croydon  for  his  own 
special  use.  She  was  also  forbidden  to 
interfere  in  domestic  matters,  and  was 
not  expected  to  know  what  was  for  din¬ 
ner  until  it  was  on  the  table.  Her  mo¬ 
ther  continued  to  live  with  her  whenever 
they  were  at  Streatham,  removing  in  the 
winter  to  her  own  mansion  in  Dean 
street,  Soho;  “and  thither,”  says  Mrs. 
Thrale,  “  I  went,  oh,  how  willingly  !  to 
visit  her  every  day.” 

Among  her  husband’s  bachelor  ac¬ 
quaintances  was  Mr.  Arthur  Murphy,  of 
some  note  in  the  literary  world  as  a 
dramatist,  a  thoroughly  pleasant  fellow, 
with  a  light  heart,  plenty  of  sense,  and  a 
considerable  dash  of  the  bon-vivant. 
Mrs.  Thrale  took  to  him  at  once,  and 
liked  him  better  than  Simon  Luttrell,  or 
Georgey  Bodens,  or  the  gossiping  old 
Jesuit  physician  who  used  to  tell  her  the 
family  secrets.  It  is  sufficiently  plain 
that,  by  the  time  they  had  been  married 
a  year,  the  Thrales  had  forfeited  many 
times  over  their  claim  to  the  traditional 
flitch  of  bacon  ;  and  never  was  a  greater 
boon'eonferred  on  a  discontented  wife 
than  when  Mr.  Murphy  one  day  per¬ 
suaded  Thrale  over  their  wine  “  to  wish 
for  Dr.  Johnson’s  conversation,  extolling 
it  in  terms,”  says  Mrs.  Thrale,  “  which 
that  of  no  other  person  could  have  de¬ 
served,  till  we  were  only  in  doubt  how 
to  obtain  his  company,  and  find  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  invitation.”  Their  plans 
were  accordingly  laid  ;  and  Murphy,  one 
winter  afternoon,  brought  his  friend,  the 
great  Doctor,  to  dine  in  the  Borough,  to 
meet  a  certain  young  shoemaker,  who 
was  also  a  poet — Murphy  cautioning 
Mrs.  Thrale  beforehand  not  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  Johnson’s  dress,  figure,  and  be¬ 
havior.  This  first  visit  was  a  decided 
success.  Johnson  advised  the  shoe¬ 


maker  to  give  his  nights  and  days  to  the 
study  of  Addison — which  the  shoemaker 
did  not  proceed  to  do ;  and  on  every 
subsequent  Thursday  through  that  win¬ 
ter  of  1764-5  Johnson  was  again  the 
guest  of  the  Thrales. 

The  friendship  thus  begun  matured 
itself  on  both  sides  until,  one  summer 
day  in  1766,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  called 
upon  Johnson  in  Fleet  Street,  and,  find¬ 
ing  him  seriously  ill  and  oppressed  with 
melancholy,  persuaded  him  to  go  on  a 
long  visit  to  Streatham  Park.  This  visit 
extended  over  four  months ;  and  from 
that  time  until  1782  there  was  always  a 
room  set  apart  tor  Dr.  Johnson  both  in 
the  Borough  and  at  Streatham.  For  al¬ 
most  all  the  remainder  of  his  life,  indeed, 
Johnson  lived  more  with  the  Thrales  than 
at  his  own  home  ;  spending  usually  the 
middle  of  each  week  with  tliem,  and  re¬ 
serving  the  Friday  evenings  for  his  Club, 
and  his  Saturdays  and  Sundays  for  Des¬ 
moulins,  Williams,  and  the  rest  of  the 
menagerie  in  his  own  den  in  Fleet  Street. 

Mrs.  Thrale  had  heard  of  Dr.  Johnson 
since  she  was  a  child  in  Hogarth’s  stu¬ 
dio.  The  witty  artist  used  to  tell  among 
his  friends  an  excellent  story,  which  Bos¬ 
well  has  preserved,  of  his  first  meeting 
with  Johnson  in  the  house  of  Richardson 
the  novelist.  Hogarth  and  his  host 
were  talking  together  of  the  recent  exe¬ 
cution  of  Dr.  Cameron,  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  and  Ho¬ 
garth  was  attempting  to  justify  George 
II.  for  what  most  people  regarded  as 
very  like  a  murder  in  cold  blood. 

•  “  While  he  was  talking,  he  perceived  a 
person  standing  at  a  window  in  the  room, 
shaking  his  head«  and  rolling  himself 
about  in  a  strange  ridiculous  manner.  He 
concluded  that  he  was  an  idiot  whom  his 
relations  had  put  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Richardson  as  a  very  good  man.  To 
his  great  surprise,  however,  this  figure 
stalked  fonvard  to  where  he  and  Mr. 
Richardson  were  sitting,  and  all  at  once 
took  up  the  argument,  and  burst  into  an 
invective  against  George  II.  as  one  who 
upon  all  occasions  was  unrelenting  and 
barbarous,  mentioning  many  instances,” 
&c.  “  In  short,”  continues  the  story, 

“  he  displayed  such  a  power  of  elo¬ 
quence  that  Hogarth  looked  at  him  with 
astonishment,  and  actually  imagined  that 
this  idiot  had  been  at  the  moment  in¬ 
spired.”  But,  although  Hogarth  could 
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laugh  at  Johnson  when  he  liked,  he  was 
none  the  less  one  of  his  admirers,  and 
was  very  earnest  that  his  young  friend 
Hester  Salusbury  should  obtain  the  ac- 
(|uaintance,  and  if  possible  the  friend¬ 
ship,  of  a  man  “  whose  conversation,”  he 
told  her,  “  was  to  the  talk  of  other  men 
like  Titian  s  painting  compared  to  Hud¬ 
son’s.”  Hut  now,  when  at  last  the  rich 
cadence  of  Johnson’s  voice  was  heard 
under  her  roof,’ it  was  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  his  brilliant  and  learned  talk 
that  she  gave  him  so  warm  a  welcome. 
His  friendship  with  her  and  her  husband 
was,  in  the  truest  sense,  an  alliance,  affect¬ 
ing  the  habits  of  life  and  jhought  of  all 
three. 

From  the  first  Johnson  appears  to 
have  exerted  himself  to  raise  Mrs. 
'Thrale’s  position  in  her  husband’s 
house.  Thrale’s  well-covered  table  and 
his  clever  wife  were  both  to  Johnson’s 
taste,  as  also  the  “  potentiality  of  wealth 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,”  which  lay 
stored  in  the  brewer’s  mighty  vats.  Hut 
the  fox-hounds  at  Croydon  were  an  in¬ 
cubus  ;  nor  was  it  long  before  'I’hrale 
himself  was  stimulated  by  Johnson’s 
eloquence  to  new  pursuits.  ‘‘  The  scene,” 
says  his  wife,  ”  was  soon  to  change. 
Foxhounds  were  sold,  and  a  seat  in  Par¬ 
liament  was  suggested  by  our  new  in¬ 
mate  as  more  suitable  to  his  dignity, 
more  desirable  in  every  resi)ect.”  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  change  from  the 
hunting-field  to  the  House  of  Commons 
was  a  good  one  for  a  man  of  apoplectic 
tendencies  ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  had 
the  effect  of  bringing  Mrs.  Thrale  at 
once  to  the  front.  “  I  grew  useful  now, 
almost  necessary ;  wrote  the  advertise¬ 
ments,  looked  to  the  treats  ;  and  people 
to  whom  I  was  till  then  unknown  ad¬ 
mired  how  happy  Mr.  Thrale  must  be 
in  such  a  wonder  of  a  wife.” 

An  extensive  circle  and  a  round  of 
social  duties  were  the  immediate  result 
of  her  husband’s  parliamentary  life.  Hut 
the  society  of  nonentities  was  the  least 
jileasure  that  Dr.  Johnson’s  reforms  pro¬ 
cured  for  her.  If  he  did  not  at  once 
flood  her  rooms  with  the  society  of  the 
Literary  Club  and  the  Bas  Bit  us,  he  at 
least  brought  her  a  never-failing  supply, 
day  after  day,  of  precisely  that  kind  of 
literary  gossip  and  anecdote  which  she 
delighted  in.  She  would  hear  of  the 
Traveller  of  the  Irish  (loldsmith,  pub¬ 


lished  on  December  19th,  1764,  and 
would  be  told  which  lines  in  it  were  Dr. 
Johnson’s.  On  one  memorable  evening, 
when  Johnson  was  called  abruptly  from 
her  dinner-table,  returning  in  three  hours, 
she  would  listen  curiously  to  the  story 
of  the  poor  author  who  had  sen*,  for  him 
lo  his  lodgings  in  Islington, — how  John¬ 
son  had  found  him  drinking  Madeira 
wine  and  fretting  over  a  novel  which  lay 
on  his  table  ready  for  the  press,  while 
his  enraged  landlady  and  the  bailiffs 
were  besieging  him  for  rent ;  and  how 
Johnson  had  extricated  the  author  from 
his  difficulty  by  carrying  off  the  manu¬ 
script  to  the  bookseller  and  exheanging 
it  for  a  sum  of  ready  money.  It'was  not 
till  ten  years  afterwards,  Mrs.  Thrale 
tells  us,  that  something  in  Dr.  Clold- 
smith’s  behavior  suggested  to  her  that  he 
was  the  man ;  and  then  Johnson  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  was  so,  and  that  the  novel 
which  he  had  sold  so  expeditiously  for 
(sol.  was  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Boswell 
was  away  on  his  travels  when  first  the 
'I'hrales  and  Johnson  became  intimate  ; 
and  there  had  been  summers  at  Streat- 
ham  and  journeys  to  “  Brighthelmstone” 
before  he  returned.  Near  at  hand,  how¬ 
ever,  were  the  lions  of  the  Literary  Club, 
established  in  1763  or  1764,  the  original 
members  of  which  were  Johnson  himself, 
Cioldsmith,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke,  Topham  Beauclerk,  Bennet 
Langton,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  Dr. 
Nugent,  while  others  were  added  from 
time  to  time.  This  group  included 
Johnson’s  most  intimate  associates,  most 
of  whom  were  considerably  younger  than 
himself,  while  all  looked  up  to  him  as  a 
kind  of  literary  prophet  or  leader. 

.'Vt  first  only  hccffd  of,  these  men  be¬ 
came  in  time  habitually  the  guests  of 
Mrs.  Thrale  and  her  hospitable  husband. 
Kverybody  was  glad  of  access  to  a  house 
where  Johnson  was  sure  to  be  found; 
indeed,  it  was  often  hopeless  to  look  for 
him  elsewhere,  and  the  difficulty  of  se¬ 
curing  his  company  at  dinner  was  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  joke  with  (loldsmith  :  — 

“  Wlien  come  to  the  place  where  we  all  had  to 
dine, 

A  chair  lumbered  closet,  just  twelve  feet  by 
nine. 

My  friend  bade  me  welcome,  but  struck  me 
quite  dumb 

With  tidings  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would 
not  come. 
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‘  For  I  knew  it,’  he  cried  ;  ‘  both  eternally 
fail. 

The  one  with  his  speeches,  and  t’other  with 
Thrale.’  ” 

Garrick  the  actor  was  another  of  the 
Johnsonian  set  who  became  intimate  at 
Streatham  Park  ;  and,  when  Mrs.  Thrale 
told  him  she  remembered  having  sat  on 
his  knee  while  he  fed  her  with  cakes, 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  he  did  not 
like  the  story  !  Boswell  was  first  invited 
to  Streatham  in  1768.  “On  (he  5th  of 
October,”  he  says,  “  I  complied  with  this 
obliging  invitation,  and  found  at  an  ele¬ 
gant  villa,  six  miles  from  town,  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  can  make  society  pleas¬ 
ing.  Johnson,  though  quite  at  home, 
was  yet  looked  to  with  an  awe  tempered 
by  affection,  and  seemed  to  be  equally 
the  care  of  his  host  and  hostess.” 

This,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  golden  age  of  their  friendship.  “  On 
the  birthday  of  our  eldest  daughter,  and 
that  of  our  friend  Dr.  Johnson,  the  17th 
and  18th  of  September,”  says  Mrs.  Thrale 
“  we  every  year  made  up  a  little  dance 
and  supper  to  divert  our  servants  and 
their  friends,  putting  the  summer-house 
into  their  hands  for  the  two  evenings,  to 
fill  with  acquaintance  and  merriment. 
Francis  (Johnson’s  black  servant)  and  his 
white  wife  were  invited  of  course.  She 
was  eminently  pretty,  and  he  was  jeal¬ 
ous,  as  my  maids  told  me.  On  the  first 
of  these  days’  amusements,  I  know  not 
what  year,  Frank  took  offence  at  some 
attentions  paid  to  his  Desdemona,  and 
walked  away  next  morning  to  London 
in  wrath.  His  master  and  I,  driving  the 
same  road  an  hour  after,  overtook  him. 
‘  What  is  the  matter,  child,’  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  ‘  that  you  lAve  Streatham  to¬ 
day  ?  Art  sick  t  ’  ‘  He  is  jealous,’  whis¬ 
pered  I.  ‘  Are  you  jealous  of  your  wife, 
you  stupid  blockhead  }  ’  cries  out  his  mas¬ 
ter  in  another  tone.  The  fellow  hesita¬ 
ted  ;  and  ‘  To  be  sure,  sir  ;  I  don’t  quite 
approve,  sir,’  was  the  stammering  reply. 
‘  Why,  what  do  they  do  to  her,  man  } 
Do  the  footmen  kiss  her  }  '  ‘  No,  sir,  no  ! 
Kiss  my  Kvyc,  sir  !  J  hope  not,  sit  ‘Why, 
what  do  they  do  to  her,  my  lad  ?  ’  ‘  Why, 

nothing,  sir  !  I’m  sure,  sir !  ’  ‘  Why, 

then,  go  back  directly  and  dance,  you 
dog,  do !  and  let’s  hear  no  more  of  such 
empty  lamentations.’  ” 

Here  is  another  of  Mrs.  Thrale’s  sto¬ 
ries  of  Streatham  life  ; — 


“  Dr.  Johnson  was  always  exceedingly 
fond  of  chemistry,  and  we  made  up  a 
sort  of  laboratory  at  Streatham  one 
summer,  and  diverted  ourselves  with 
drawing  essences  and  coloring  liquors. 
But  the  danger  Mr.  Thrale  found  his 
friend  in,  one  day  when  I  was  driven  to 
London  and  he  had  got  the  children  and 
servants  round  him  to  see  some  experi¬ 
ments  performed,  put  an  end  to  all  our 
entertainment ;  so  well  was  the  master 
of  the  house  persuaded  that  his  short 
sight  would  have  been  his  destruction  in 
a  moment,  by  bringing  him  close  to  a 
fierce  and  violent  flame.  Indeed,  it  was 
a  perpetual  nuracle  that  he  did  not  set 
himself  on  fire  reading  abed,  as  was  his 
constant  custom,  when  exceedingly  un¬ 
able  even  to  keep  clear  of  mischief  with 
our  best  help ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
fore-top  of  all  his  wigs  was  burnt  by  the 
candle  down  to  the  very  network.  Mr. 
'I'hrale’s  mlet-de-chambre  for  that  reason 
kept  one  always  in  his  own  hands,  with 
which  he  met  him  at  the  parlor  door 
when  the  bell  had  called  him  down  to 
dinner ;  and,  as  he  went  upstairs  to  sleep 
in  the  afternoon,  the  same  man  constant¬ 
ly  followed  him  with  another.” 

Johnson  took  a  lively  interest  in  Mr. 
Thrale’s  parliamentary  work.  He  accom¬ 
panied  Mrs.  Thrale  in  her  canvassing 
expeditions,  when  she  learned  by  heart 
every  nook  of  Southwark  ;  and  his  first 
and  favorite  political  pamphlet.  The 
False  Alarm,  was  written  in  her  house 
“  between  eight  o’clock  on  Wednesday 
night  and  twelve  o’clock  on  Thursday 
night ;  and  we  read  it,”  she  adds,  “  to 
Mr.  Thrale  when  he  came  very  late 
home  from  the  House  of  Commons.” 
This  was  in  1770.  In  the  same  year  Mr. 
Thrale  was  carried  from  London  to 
Streatham,  insensible  and  dangerously 
ill.  He  recovered  ;  but  it  was  not  long 
after  this  event  that  what  Mrs.  Thrale 
called  “  the  distresses  of  1772”  set  in. 

Mr.  Thrale  had  become  involved  in  a 
fruitless  speculation,  suggested  to  him  in 
the  first  instance  by  a  quack  chemist, 
and,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  fami¬ 
ly  or  friends,  had  constructed  a  costly 
manufactory  of  some  curiously  useless 
concoction  for  the  preservation  of  wood 
from  decay.  Twenty  thousand  hogs¬ 
heads  of  “  this  pernicious  mess,”  as  Mrs. 
Thrale  called  it,  were  being  brewed  in 
East  Smithfield,  in  which  all  their 
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money,  and  a  great  deal  of  Government 
money  besides,  was  swallowed  up.  “  We 
had,  in  the  commercial  phrase,  no  beer 
to  start  for  customers.  We  ha(f  no 
money  to  purchase  with.  Our  clerks  in¬ 
sulted  Hong,  rebelled  and  ratted^  but  I 
held  them  in.  A  sudden  run  menaced 
the  house,  and  death  hovered  over  the 
head  of  its  principal.”  The  energies 
and  sympathies  of  every  member  of  the 
family  were  stimulated  in  this  hour  of 
distress.  Until  now  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Thrale’s  mother-in-law  had  never  been 
on  good  terms,  and  Mrs.  Salusbury  had 
I>ersisted  in  preferring  her  newspaper  to 
the  Doctor’s  conversation.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  a  common  anxiety  united  them. 
Poor  Thrale  was  driven  to  threaten  sui¬ 
cide,  and  Johnson  set  himself  to  comfort 
the  frightened  women.  “  Fear  not,”  he. 
said,  “  the  menaces  of  suicide  ;  the  man 
who  has  two  such  females  to  console 
him  never  yet  killed  himself,  and  will 
not  now.”  Each  did  and  gave  what 
they  could.  Dr.  Johnson  scarcely  left 
'I'hrale  a  moment,  and  “  tried  every  arti¬ 
fice  to  amuse,  as  well  as  every  argument 
to  console  him.”  But  money,  in  round 
thousands,  was  after  all  the  only  effectual 
medicine  for  the  broken-hearted  brewer. 
In  their  distress  they  applied  to  their 
surest  friends  first.  Down  at  Brighton 
there  lived  an  old  gouty  solicitor,  retired 
from  business,  the  friend  and  contempo¬ 
rary  of  old  Ralph  Thrale.  He  had 
money  ;  but  how  should  they  get  at  him, 
and  at  his  heart,  with  this  long  trouble¬ 
some  story  ?  “  Well,”  says  Mrs.  Thrale, 

‘‘  first  we  made  free  with  our  mother’s 
money,  her  little  savings,  about  3,000/. — 
'twas  all  she  had  ;  and,  big  as  I  was  with 
child,  I  drove  down  to  Brighthelmstone  to 
beg  of  Mr.  Scrase  6,000/.  more — he  gave 
it  us — and  Perkins,  the  head  clerk,  had 
never  done  repeating  my  short  letter  to 
our  master,  which  only  said :  ‘  I  have 
done  my  errand,  and  you  soon  shall  see 
returned,  whole^  as  I  hope,  your  heavy  but 
faithful  messenger,  H.  U  T.’  ”  Other 
friends  in  due  time  volunteered  their  as¬ 
sistance,  and  the  crisis  was  over.  But 
the  business  was  burdened  with  a  debt 
of  130,000/.  “Yet  in  nine  years,”  con¬ 
tinues  Mrs.  'I'hrale,  “  was  every  shilling 
paid ;  one,  if  not  two  elections  well  con¬ 
tested  ;  and  we  might  at  Mr.  Thrale’s 
death  have  had  money  had  he  been 
willing  to  listen  to  advice.  .  .  .  'Phe 


baby  that  I  carried  lived  an  hour — my 
mother  a  year ;  but  she  left  our  minds 
more  easy.”  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  for  this 
kind  and  much-suffering  mother  an 
affectionate  epitaph  in  finely  sounding 
Latin  ;  and  the  descendant  of  old  Adam 
de  Saltzburg, — “A'ii/a  1707,  Nupta  1739, 
Obiit  1773,” — slept  in  peace. 

'Phe  events  of  the  last  three  years  had 
linked  Johnson  and  the  'Phrales  more 
closely  than  ever.  “  And  who  will  be  my 
biographer,  do  you  think  ?”  said  he  to 
Mrs.  'Phrale,  when  she  was  talking  with 
him,  one  day  in  July  1773,  of  the  events 
of  his  youth.  ‘‘  (loldsmith,  no  doubt,” 
she  replied,  “  and  he  will  do  it  the  best 
among  us.”  “  No  ;  Goldy  won’t  do,” 
Johnson  thinks ;  and  they  talk  together 
of  Dr.  'Paylor  of  Ashbome,  and  other  old 
friends  of  Johnson,  who  know  his  life 
and  love  him  better.  “*\fter  my  coming 
to  London,”  he  said,  “  to  drive  the  world 
about  a  little,  you  must  all  go  to  Jack 
Hawkesworth  for  anecdotes.  I  lived  in 
great  famTliarity  with  him,  though  I  think 
there  was  not  much  affection,  from  the 
year  1753  till  the  time  Mr.  'Phrale  and 
you  took  me  up.  I  intend,  however,” 
he  continued,  “  to  disappoint  the  rogues, 
and  either  make  you  write  the  life  with 
'Paylor ’s  intelligence,  or,  which  is  better, 
do  it  myself  after  outliving  you  all.” 

The  journey  of  Boswell  and  Johnson 
to  the  Hebrides  took  place  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1773,  and  it  was  in  Skye  that  he 
wrote  the  graceful  Latin  Ode  to  Mrs. 
'Phrale,  consisting  of  five  stanzas,  which 
ends  thus : — 

“  Scu  viri  curas,  pia  nupta,  mulcet, 

Seu  fovct  mater  sobolem  benigna, 

Sivc  cum  libris  novitate  pascit 

•  Sedula  mentcm ; 

Sit  mcmor  nostri,  fideique  merces 
Stet  tides  constans,  meritoque  blandum 
Thralix  discant  resonare  nomen 
Littora  Skix.” 

I'he  follow’ing  is  a  literal  translation  of 
the  entire  Ode  : — 

"  I  am  roaming  through  lands  where  the 
barren  rock  mingles  its  stony  ruins  with  the 
clouds  ;  where  the  savage  country  laughs  at  the 
unfruitful  labors  of  the  peasant. 

“  I  am  wandering  among  races  of  unculti¬ 
vated  men  ;  where  life,  adorned  by  no  culture, 
is  neglected  and  deformed,  and,  foul  with  the 
smoke  of  peat,  lurks  obscure. 

“Amid  the  hardships  of  this  long  tour, 
amid  the  babble  of  an  unknown  tongue,  in 
how  many  strains  do  I  ask  myself, '  How  fares 
sweet  Thrale?’ 
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“Whether  she,  dutiful  spouse,  soothes  her 
husband’s  cares,  or  whether,  indulgent  mother, 
she  fondles  her  offspring,  or  whether,  amid  the 
society  of  books,  she  nourishes  her  mind  with 
new  knowledge  ; — 

“  May  she  be  mindful  of  me  !  May  faith,  the 
reward  of  faith,  remain  constant !  And  may 
the  shores  of  Skye  learn  to  resound  the  name 
of  Thrale  so  justly  dear.”* 

While  her  name  was  resounding  thus 
eloquently  among  the  mountains  of  the 
Celt,  Mrs.  Thrale  herself  was  hard  at 
work  in  the  counting-house  of  the  brew¬ 
ery,  and  superintending  the  conduct  of 
her  Welsh  estates.  Mr.  Perkins,  head 
clerk,  was  away  on  a  commercial  jour¬ 
ney,  and  to  him  she  wrote  ;  “  Mr.  Thrale 
is  still  upon  his  little  tour.  I  opened  a 
letter  from  you  at  the  counting-house  this 
morning,  and  am  sorry  to  find  you  have 
so  much  trouble  with  Grant  and  his  af¬ 
fairs.  .  ,  .  Careless,  of  the  ‘  Blue 
Posts,’ has  tiimetf  refractory,  and  applied 
to  Hoare’s  people,  who  have  sent  him  in 
their  beer.  I  called  on  him  to-day, 
however,  and  by  dint  of  an  unwearied 
solicitation  (for  1  kept  him  at  the  coach- 
side  a  full  half-hour)  I  got  his  order  for 
six  butto  more  as  the  final  trial.” 

It  was  a  terrible  disappointment  to 
this  energetic  little  woman  of  business  to 
discover,  upon  the  death,  in  1773,  of  her 
uncle.  Sir  I'homas  Salusbury,  that  he  had 
bequeathed  Offley  Place  and  its  2,000/. 
a  year  of  revenue  to  a  distant  relative, 
thus  depriving  her  of  what  she  had  hith¬ 
erto  regarded  as  her  inheritance.  And 
the  blow  fell  with  peculiar  heaviness  now, 
when  she  would  so  gladly  have  brought 
some  grist  of  her  own  to  the  mill. 

In  1774  Johnson  spent  some  weeks  at 
Streatham,  “  to  be  nursed and  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  accompanied  the 
Thrales  and  their  eldest  child,  Hester, 
whom  they  called  “Queeney,”  upon  a 
tour  in  Wales,  where  they  visited  various 
Welsh  relations,  and  looked  up  Bachy- 
graig,  the  family  mansion  of  Mrs. 
Thrale’s  father.  They  found  a  ruined 
house  two  hundred  years  old,  and  no 
garden.  Johnson  had  dreamt  of  some¬ 
thing  finer,  and  was  disappointed.  Mrs. 
Thrale  was  equally  disapjwinted  on  this 

*  More  than  forty  years  after  this  Ode  was 
written  Sir  Walter  Scott  visited  Skye  with  a 
party  of  friends,  and  had  the  curiosity  to  ask 
“  What  was  the  first  idea  in  every  one’s  mind 
at  landing?”  All  answered,  separately,  that 
it  was  Johnson’s  Latin  Ode. 
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occasion  in  Johnson.  He  was  Iminent- 
ly  a  poor  traveller,  short-sighted  and 
deaf,  and  could  not  believe  in  beauties 
w’hich  he  neither  heard  nor  saw.  His 
irritable  temper  was  also  a  sore  trial  to 
his  travelling  companions.  “  1  vemem- 
ber,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Thrale  long  after¬ 
wards,  when  the  talk  one  evening  at 
Streatham  was  of  Johnson’s  severe  and 
bitter  speeches  ;  “  I  remember,  sir,  when 
we  were  travelling  in  Wales,  how  you 
called  me  to  account  for  my  civility  to 
the  people.  ‘  Madam,’  you  said,  ‘  let  me 
have  no  more  of  this  idle  commendation 
of  nothing.  Why  is  it  that  whatever 
you  see,  and  whoever  you  see,  you  are 
to  be  so  indiscriminately  lavish  of 
praise?’  ‘Why,  I’ll  tell  you,  sir,’  said 
I  :  ‘  when  I  am  with  you  and  Mr.  Thrale 
and  Queeney,  I  am  obliged  to  be  civil 
for  four.’  ’’ 

Nor  was  it  only  in  Wales  that  the  in¬ 
civilities  of  Johnson  annoyed  Mrs.  Thrale. 
Mr.  Thrale  would  sometimes  check  him 
by  saying  coldly,  “  There,  there  !  now 
we  have  had  enough  for  one  lecture,  Dr. 
Johnson  ;  we  will  not  be  upon  education 
any  more  till  after  dinner,  if  you  please.” 
He  lived,  Mrs.  'I'hrale  tells  us,  always 
upon  the  verge  of  a  quarrel ;  and  she  re¬ 
lates  how  one  evening,  for  example,  she 
came  into  the  room  where  he  and  a  gen¬ 
tleman  had  been  conversing,  and  found 
that  a  lady  who  had  walked  in  two  min¬ 
utes  before  “  had  blown  them  both  into  a 
flame”  by  whispering  something  to  John¬ 
son’s  companion.  It  was  in  vain  to  make 
explanations,  or  to  attempt  to  pacify  him ; 
the  Doctor’s  suspicions  were  all  alive. 
“  And  have  a  care,  sir,”  he  was  saying 
just  as  Mrs.  Thrale  entered  the  room, 
“  the  old  lion  will  not  bear  to  be  tickled.” 
The  gentleman  was  pale  with  rage,  the 
lady  weeping  at  the  confusion  she  had 
caused,  ”  and,”  adds  Mrs.  Thrale,  “  I 
could  only  say  with  Lady  Macbeth — 

“‘So!  you’ve  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the 

'  good  meeting 

With  most  admired  disorder.’” 

It  was  as  much  as  Mrs.  Thrale  could 
do  during  the  next  two  or  three  years  to 
keep  her  wits  clear  and  her  heart  from 
breaking.  Business  troubles  were,  it  is 
true,  subsiding ;  but  others  and  heavier 
were  taking  their  place,  which  no  buoy¬ 
ancy  of  spirit  could  overcome,  nor  friend¬ 
ly  skill  alleviate.  Her  husband’s  health 
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was  broken,  her  children  were  falling  ill, 
and  two  or  three  of  them  died  in  rapid 
succession.  No  wonder  she  replied  to 
the  dictatorial  and  e.xacting  letters  of  her 
old  friend  with  some  petulance  :  “  You 

ask,  dear  sir,  if  I  keep  your  letters.  To  be 
sure  I  do.  ...  My  only  reason  to  sup- 
l)Ose  that  we  should  dislike  looking  over 
the  correspondence  twelve  or  twenty  years 
hence  was  because  the  sight  of  it  would 
not  revive  the  memory  of  cheerful  times 
at  all.  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  less 
happy  then  than  now,  when  I  am  perpet¬ 
ually  bringing  or  losing  babies,  both  very 
dreadful  operations  to  me,  and  which 
tear  mind  and  body  in  pieces  very  cruel¬ 
ly.”  And  again  :  “  You  say,  too,  that 

1  shall  not  grow  wiser  in  twelve  years, 
which  is  a  bad  account  of  futurity;  but  if 
I  grow  happier  I  shall  grow  wiser,  for, 
being  less  chained  down  to  surrounding 
circumstances,  what  power  of  thinking 
my  mind  naturally  possesses  will  have 
fair  play  at  least.”  The  death  of  their 
eldest  son,  in  1776,  then  a  promising 
youth  already  at  school,  and  the  pride 
of  Streatham  Park,  was  a  heart-breaking 
matter  to  both  parents.  “  Poor  dear, 
sweet,  little  boy  !”  Johnson  wrote  ten¬ 
derly  on  hearing  the  news  of  his  death  ; 
“  I  loved  him  as  I  never  expect  to  love 
any  other  little  boy ;  but  I  could  not  love 
him  as  a  parent.  1  know  that  such  a 
love  is  a  laceration  of  the  mind.  I  know 
that  a  whole  system  of  hopes  and  designs 
and  expectations  is  swept  away  at  once, 
and  nothing  is  left  hut  bottomless  vacui¬ 
ty.  What  you  feel  I  have  felt,  and  hope 
that  your  disquiet  will  be  shorter  than 
mine.”  'I'he  old  man  is  remembering 
his  wife,  deatl  twenty-four  years  ago,  and 
the  tears  are  falling  while  he  writes. 

It  was  two  years  after  this  event  when 
Dr.  Burney  took  his  daughter,  the  author¬ 
ess  of  FA'cIina,  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
I'hrale  at  Streatham.  By  that  time 
Streatham  Park  had  come  to  be  the 
headquarters  of  literary  society  ;  and  for 
the  young  novelist,  still  trembling  on  the 
threshold  of  public  life,  this  was,  to  use 
her  own  words,  “  the  most  consequential 
day  she  had  spent  since  her  birth.”  The 
white  house  upon  the  common,  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  fine  paddock,  with  hot¬ 
houses  and  kitchen-gardens  about  it,  and 
its  lake  well-stocked  with  perch,  peeps 
out  vividly  enough  from  the  pages  of  her 
amusing  Diary  and  Letters.  I'he  central 
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feature  of  the  house  itself  'was  the  libra¬ 
ry.  Here  the  books  had  been  selected 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  friendly  faces 
which  hung  above  them  were,  one  and 
all,  the  work  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Over  the  fireplace  were  Mrs.  Thrale  and 
her  eldest  daughter,  “  pretty  Queeney,” 
as  Johnson  used  to  call  her.  Mr.  Thrale 
was  above  the  door  which  led  to  his 
study ;  and  the  collection  round  the  room 
included  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Burke,  Dr.  Burney,  Garrick,  Goldsmith, 
Sir  Joshua  himself,  and  other  intimate 
friends  of  the  hospitable  brewer.  These 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  society  of 
Streatham  Park  ;  these  were  the  great  few 
who  have  made  the  memory  of  the  white 
house  on  the  common  immortal.  But  in 
1778,  as  in  1765,  the  two  most  familiar 
faces  by  the  Streatham  fireside  were  still 
Mr.  Murphy’s  and  Dr.  Johnson’s.  There 
w’as  also  a  Lady  Ladd,  Thrale’s  sister, 
once  a  beauty,  six  feet  high,  and  with 
very  strong  opinions  concerning  “the  re¬ 
spect  due  from  the  lower  class  of  the 
people.”  “  I  know  my  place,”  she  would 
say,  “  and  I  always  take  it,  and  I’ve  no 
notion  of  not  taking  it ;  but  Mrs.  Thrale 
lets  all  sorts  of  people  do  just  as  they’ve 
a  mind  by  her.”  Dr.  Johnson  and  Lady 
Ladd  were  very  good  friends ;  and,  when 
he  accosted  her  ladyship  in  verse — 

“  With  patches,  paint,  and  jewels  on 
Sure  Phillis  is  not  twenty-one  ; 

But,  if  at  night  3’ou  Phillis  see. 

The  dame  at  least  is  forty-three  !” — 

“  I  know  enough  of  that  forty-three,”* 
she  would  cry  good-naturedly.  “  I  don’t 
desire  to  hear  any  more  of  it !” 

A  distinguished  visitor  at  Streatham. 
was  Mrs.  ^^ontagu,  authoress  of  the  es¬ 
say  on  the  Genius  and  Learning  of  S/uike~- 
speare,  the  most  blue  of  the  Blue-stock¬ 
ing  ladies  who  did  homage  to  Johnson. 

“  To-morrow,  sir,  Mrs.  Montagu  dines 
here,  and  then  you  will  have  talk  ’ 
enough,”  says  Mrs.  Thrale.  Dr.  John¬ 
son  begins  to  see-saw,  with  a  countenance- 
strongly  expressive  of  inward  fun ;  then 
suddenly  addresses  Miss  Burney — “Down 
with  her,  Burney  !  down  with  her,  spare 
her  not !  attack  her,  fight  her,  and  down 
with  her  at  once  !  You  are  a  rising  wit,, 
and  she  is  at  the  top ;  and,  when  I  was- 
beginning  the  world  and  was  nothing  and. 
nobody,  the  joy  of  my  life  was  to  fire  at 
all  the  established  wits,  and  then  every— 
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body  loved  to  halloo  me  on.  But  there 
is  no  game  now ;  everybody  would  be 
glad  to  see  me  conquered ;  but  then, 
when  I  was  new,  to  vanquish  the  great 
ones  was  all  the  delight  of  my  poor  little 
dear  soul.  So,  at  her,  Burney — at  her, 
and  down  with  her!”  But  the  i)rim  lit¬ 
tle  novelist  will  not  bark,  and  Dr.  John¬ 
son  “  Evelinas”  her,  folds  his  ample  arm 
around  her  not  reluctant  waist,  and  blows 
her  trumpet  for  her — in  vain.  Mrs. 
Thrale  also  is  charmed  with  her  novel, 
and  lionises  her  to  her  heart’s  content, 
but  good-naturedly  attacks  her  morbid 
shyness.  “  Now  you  have  a  new  edition 
coming  out,  why  should  you  not  put 
your  name  to  it  ?”  Cries  Burney,  ”  Oh, 
ma’am,  I  would  not  for  the  world !” 
”  And  why  not  ?”  exclaims  her  hostess  ; 
“  come,  let  us  have  done  now  with  all  this 
diddle-daddle  !”  When  at  last  Miss  Bur¬ 
ney  was  roughly  handled  by  the  pam¬ 
phleteers  of  the  day,  and  half-starved 
herself  for  vexation,  Mrs.  Thrale  wrote 
upbraiding  her  behavior,  but  added : 
“  What  hurts  me  most  is  lest  you  should 
like  me  the  less  for  this  letter.  Yet  I 
will  be  true  to  my  own  sentiments  and 
send  it ;  if  you  think  me  coarse  and  in¬ 
delicate,  I  can’t  help  it.  You  are  twen¬ 
ty  odd  years  old,  and  I  am  past  thirty- 
six — there’s  the  true  difference.”  (The 
little  lady  was  past  thirty-eight,  if  the 
unhappy  truth  be  told.)  “  I  have  lost 
•seven  children,  and  been  cheated  out  of 
two  thousand  a  year,  and  I  cannot,  in¬ 
deed  I  cannot,  sigh  and  sorrow  over 
pamphlets  and  paragraphs.” 

But.  although  Burney  could  not  bark, 
•she  could  bite.  .Among  the  vivid  and 
•sarcastic  pictures  she  has  drawn  of  the 
guests  at  Streatham  is  one  of  Boswell, 
just  arrived  from  Scotland,  and  on  a 
morning  visit  at  Streatham,  where  she 
met  him  for  the  first  time.  .At  luncheon 
■“  little  Burney”  sat  next  to  Johnson,  and 
Boswell,  driven  from  his  usual  post  of 
Ihonor,  and  knowing  nothing  as  yet  of 
Evelina  or  its  authoress,  sulkily  drew  an- 
<  other  chair,  as  near  as  he  could  place  it, 
‘behind  them.  His  attention  to  Johnson’s 
'talk  as  usual  amounted  almost  to  pain. 
■“  His  eyes  goggled  with  eagerness;  he 
leant  his  ear  almost  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  Doctor;  and  his  mouth  dropt  open 
to  catch  every  syllable  that  might  be  ut¬ 
tered.”  While  he  was  in  this  rapt  state, 
.Dr,  Johnson,  who  had  concluded  him  to 


be  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  called  out 
pood-naturedly  “  Bozzy  !”  and,  discover¬ 
ing  by  the  sound  of  the  reply  how  close 
Bozzy  was,  turned  angrily  round  upon 
him,  and,  clapping  his  hand  rather  loud¬ 
ly  on  his  knee,  said  in  a  tone  of  displeas¬ 
ure,  “  What  do  you  do  there,  sir  !  Clo 
to  the  table,  sir !”  Off  went  poor  Bozzy 
in  sore  affright  to  a  distant  seat;  but 
presently  was  running  about  to  look  for 
something  he  wished  to  exhibit  to  the 
company.  ”  What  are  you  thinking  of, 
sir  }"  cried  the  Doctor  again,  authorita¬ 
tively  ;  “  why  do  you  get  up  before  the 
cloth  is  removed  1  Come  back  to  your 
place,  sir  !” — adding,  with  hidden  fun, 
as  he  recollected  a  favorite  character  in 
Evelina,  “  Running  about  in  the  middle 
of  meals !  One  would  take  you  for  a 
lirangton  !  ” 

•Among  the  Streathamite  ladies  was 
Miss  Sophia  Streatfield,  a  pupil  of  Mrs. 
Thrale ’s  old  dominie.  Dr.  Collier,  of 
Offley.  She  was  about  five  years  young¬ 
er  than  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  her  beauty,  co¬ 
quetry,  and  reputation  for  learning  made 
her  a  formidable  rival.  Mr.  Thrale’s 
head  was  completely  turned  by  her,  and 
his  little  wife,  who  endured  with  tolera¬ 
ble  good-humor  his  flirtations  which  she 
did  not  see,  was  considerably  provoked 
by  this  one,  which  went  on  at  a  gala 
pace  under  her  own  eyes.  .A  golden  age 
was  this  for  Blue-stockingism  in  England  ! 
Mrs.  I'hrale  was  as  jealous  of  Sophia’s 
Creek  as  she  was  of  her  beauty.  “  Here 
is  Sophia  Streatfield  again,”  she  writes 
in  her  diary,  “  handsomer  than  ever,  and 
flushed  with  new  conquests.  The  Bishop 
of  Chester  feels  her  power,  1  am  sure. 
She  shoH’ed  me  a  letter  from  him  that 
was  as  tender  and  had  all  the  tokens  up¬ 
on  it  as  strong  as  ever  I  remember  to 
have  seen  ’em.  I  repeated  to  her  out  of 
Pope’s  Jlomer.  ‘  V’ery  well,  Sophy,’ 
says  I : — 

‘  Range  undisturbed  among  the  hostile  crew. 
Hut  touch  not  Hector;  Hector  is  my  due.’ 

‘  Miss  Streatfield,’  says  my  master,  ‘  could 
have  quoted  these  lines  in  Creek.’  His 
saying  so  piqued  me  l)ecause  it  was  true. 
‘  I  wish  1  understood  Creek  !’  ”  Nor  were 
Mr.  'I’hrale  and  the  Bishop  of  (Chester 
Sophy’s  only  victims.  The  respectable 
head  of  poor  dear  Dr.  Burney  was  also 
turned,  much  to  the  vexation  of  Miss 
Fanny.  “  How  she  contrives,”  continues 
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indignant  Mrs.  Tlirale,  “  to  keep  bishops 
and  brewers  and  doctors  and  directors  of 
the  Kast  India  Company  all  in  chains  so, 
and  almost  all  at  the  same  time,  would 
amaze  a  wiser  person  than  me.  I  can 
only  say"  (the  little  lady  is  growing  terri¬ 
ble  !)“  let  us  mark  the  end!”  At  first, 
these  ebullitions  of  wrath  were  confined 
to  her  private  diary,  which  she  called  her 
Thraliana  ;  but  the  irritation  increased, 
and  at  length  there  was  a  “  scene.”  She 
told  the  story  herself  many  years  after¬ 
wards.  There  was  a  large  dinner-party 
at  their  house.  Johnson  sat  on  one  side 
of  Mrs.  'I’hrale,  burke  on  the  other  ;  and 
Sophia  Streatfield  was  among  the  guests. 
'I'hrale  was  on  this  occasion  superfluous-, 
ly  attentive  to  the  white-throated  siren, 
while  his  wife,  “  then  near  her  confine¬ 
ment,  and  dismally  low-spirited,”  looked 
on.  Presently  her  husband  asked  her  to 
give  uj'  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  ta- 
blt?  to  Sophy,  who  had  a  sore  throat  and 
did  not  like  her  seat  near  the  door.  It 
was  a  little  too  hard,  and  seemed  to  the 
poor  lady  the  last  drop  in  her  cup  of 
woe.  So,  bursting  into  tears,  she  made 
some  petulant  speech — that  “perhaps 
ere  long  the  lady  might  be  at  the  head 
of  Mr.  Thrale’s  table  without  displacing 
the  mistress  of  the  house" — and  so  left 
the  apartment.  “  I  retired,”  she  says,  “  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  for  an  hour  or 
two  contended  with  my  ve.xation  as  I  best 
could,  when  Johnson  and  Burke  came 
up.  On  seeing  them,  I  resolved  to  give 
a  jobation  to  both,  but  fixed  on  Johnson 
for  my  charge,  and  asked  him,  if  he  had 
noticed  what  passed,  what  I  suffered, 
and  whether,  allowing  for  the  state  of  my 
nerves,  I  was  much  to  blame  t  He  an¬ 
swered,  ‘  Why,  possibly  not ;  your  feel¬ 
ings  were  outraged.’  I  said,  ‘  Yes,  great¬ 
ly  so  ;  and  I  cannot  help  remarking  with 
what  blandness  and  composure  you  wit- 
nessediht  outrage.  Had  this  transaction 
been  told  of  others,  your  anger  would 
have  known  no  bounds ',  but  towards  a 
man  who  gives  good  dinners  you  were 
meekness  itself  !’  Johnson,”  she  added, 

“  colored,  and  Burke,  I  thought,  looked 
foolish  ;  but  I  had  not  a  word  of  answer 
from  either.” 

For- six  years  after  their  first  meeting. 
Miss  Burney  and  Mrs.  Thrale  continued 
in  a  close  intimacy ;  but  Mrs.  Thrale 
was  not  long  in  taking  a  correct  measure 
of  her  friend’s  character,  and  was  some¬ 


times  weary  enough  of  her  affectations, 
her  pride,  and  glaring  egotism.  Never¬ 
theless  she  liked  her.  P'anny  was  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  gay  world,  and  had,  in 
spite  of  her  prudery,  no  little  knowledge 
of  its  ways.  Mrs.  Thrale’s  fondness  for 
having  notables  about  her  too  often 
landed  her  in  dilemmas ;  but  her  easy 
temper  and  natural  light-heartedness 
helped  her  wonderfully  through  them. 
And  when  Fanny  amused  her,  fondled 
her,  ill-treated  her,  Mrs.  Thrale  would 
see  through  it  all,  and  love  her  still. 
Accordingly,  the  young  authoress  w'as 
from  the  first  a  privileged  “  Streatham- 
ite,”  s])ending  a  large  portion  of  her 
time  with  the  Thrales,  both  in  town  and 
in  their  country  quarters. 

But,  whether  among  “  Blues”  or  beau¬ 
ties,  in  the  pump-rooms  and  ball-rooms 
of  fashionable  watering-places,  or  in  gay 
London  drawing-rooms,  Mrs.  Thrale  was 
pretty  sure  to  be  the  queen  of  her  com¬ 
pany,  with  a  character  for  unrivalled 
“  wit,”  extensive  reading,  and  sweet  vi¬ 
vacity  of  temper.  And,  besides  all  these, 
did  she  not  stand  pre-eminent  above  the 
women  of  her  time  in  the  favor  of  Dr. 
Johnson.’  She  was  not  one  to  depreci¬ 
ate  the  distinction.  True  it  was  that 
this  friendship  between  her  and  the  “levi¬ 
athan  of  literature”  brought  her  nowa¬ 
days  occasionally  more  of  pain  than  of 
happiness.  Johnson  had  spoken  truly 
when  he  said  such  sorrows  as  hers  must 
sweep  away  a  whole  system  of  hopes 
and  designs  and  expectations.  And,  al¬ 
though  he  had  forgotten  that  he  said  it, 
the  fact  remained.  The  pillar  needed 
supporting  at  last.  But,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  Johnson  himself  w’as  growing  daily 
more  abjectly  dependent  upon  the  love  of 
his  friends.  The  calamity  of  old  age, 
w'hich  he  .had  all  his  life  dreaded,  was 
now'  upon  him.  His  infirmities  were  in¬ 
creasing —  his  deafness,  his  near-sighted¬ 
ness,  his  rapacious  appetite,  his  exacting, 
despotic  temper.  But,  with  all  this,  what 
would  Mrs.  Thrale’s  life  have  been,  had 
he  been  out  of  it .’  For  were  there  not 
still  some  outbreaks  of  the  old  tender- 
ne.ss,  a  falling  back  into  the  pleasant  ac¬ 
quiescent  mood  of  long  ago  .’  And  who 
else  like  that  old  man  could  bring  back 
at  his  will  her  youth,  her  dead  children’s 
voices,  her  gay  spirit .’ 

Never  in  her  best  days  had  her  spirit 
been  gayer  than  on  one  memorable  even- 
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I'ng  in  the  winter  of  1779-80,  at  Dr, 
Burney’s  house  in  St.  Martin’s  Street, 
where  a  number  of  people  had  been  invit¬ 
ed  to  meet  the  Thrales  and  Dr.  Johnson. 
In  the  company  were  Mrs.  Greville  and 
Mrs.  Crewe,  the  one  a  “  wit”  of  some 
celebrity  and  authoress  of  an  Ode  to  In¬ 
difference,  the  other  the  most  admired 
court  beauty  of  her  day.  All  of  them 
had  come  to  talk  and  to  hear  Dr.  John¬ 
son  talk,  and  it  is  probable,  too,  that 
Mrs.  Greville  and  Mrs.  Thrale  were  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  friendly  tilt  to  them¬ 
selves  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  But 
among  the  guests  was  a  new  singer  from 
Paris,  a  Signor  Piozzi,  and  Dr,  Burney 
must,  forsooth,  exhibit  his  new  lion  be¬ 
fore  the  old  ones  were  allowed  to  roar. 
Now,  Dr,  Johnson  did  not  know’  a  fugue 
of  Bach  from  a  street  cry,  nor  were  some 
others  present  much  wiser.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  Piozzi  took  his  place  at  the  piano 
and  sang  them  one  scena  after  another, 
it  w’as  for  most  of  them  simply  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  noise  on  his  part,  and,  for  them, 
a  condemnation  to  silence.  Mrs.  Thrale 
alone  was  at  her  ease.  She  feared  no- 
l)ody  ;  not  Dr.  Johnson,  sitting  abstract¬ 


edly  w'ith  his  back  to  the  piano  ;  not  the 
plaintive  Greville,  who  was  perhaps  con¬ 
ning  her  own  Ode ;  nor  the  beautiful 
Crewe,  with  her  shepherdess  airs  and 
court  smiles.  A  sudden  sense  of  the  ridi¬ 
culous  position  they  are  in  lifts  her  spirits 
altogether  beyond  her  own  control ;  and, 
while  the  rest  of  the  guests  are  sitting 
round  the  room  in  frigid  silence,  she  glides 
on  tiptoe  behind  the  singer  and  begins 
imitating  his  gestures,  squaring  her  little 
elbows,  shrugging  her  shoulders,  casting 
up  her  eyes — doing  all  of  the  aria  par- 
lante,  in  short,  except  its  music.  Dr. 
Johnson  does  not  see  the  dumb  show, 
but  the  ladies  open  their  eyes  wider,  and 
Dr.  Burney  is  shocked.  W'ith  an  air  of 
dignified  censure,  the  historian  of  music 
conducts  the  culprit  back  to  her  chair, 
whisi)ering  remonstrance ;  and  Mrs. 
Thrale,  with  admirable  good  temper,  ac¬ 
cepts  his  rebuke  and  sits  down,  like  a 
pretty  little  miss,  for  the  rest  of  a  hum¬ 
drum  party  :  in  her  own  heart,  however 
— need  we  doubt  it  } — thinking  Dr.  Bur¬ 
ney  “  a  blockhead,”  to  have  wasted  such 
a  chance  of  a  brilliant  evening. — 
millans  Magazine. 


‘.MYSTERIOUS  SOUNDS.’ 


The  effect  of  certain  sounds  upon  the 
mind  is  often  very  curious.  W'e  do  not 
allude  to  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 
speech,  singing,  and  music,  where  the 
sound-producing  apparatus  is  tolerably 
familiar,  and  its  distance  from  the  hearer 
estimated  with  a  near  approach  to  ac- 
<'uracy.  The  effect  is  only  ‘  mysterious’ 
w’hen  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  where  the 
sound  comes  from,  and  how  it  has  origi¬ 
nated  ;  the  imagination  then  begins,  and 
sometimes  works  itself  up  to  very  singular 
hallucinations.  Night,  or  darkness  with¬ 
out  night,  has  much  to  do  with  this  mat¬ 
ter.  When  W’e  cannot  see  the  sound- 
])roducing  agent,  conjecture  is  apt  to 
run  wild  ;  and  ghost  stories  often  depend 
on  no  better  foundation  than  this.  For 
instance,  certain  sounds  may  frequently 
be  heard  at  night,  coming  from  the  air 
above,  but  from  an  invisible  source — a 
kind  of  whistling  or  prolonged  cry’,  the 
producers  of  which  are  known  in  certain 
pJuts  of  England  as  ‘  whistlers.’  Some 
legends  make  it  out  that  these  w’histlers 


are  ghosts,  some  evil  spirits,  some  Wan¬ 
dering  Jews.  But  the  truth  is  that  the 
sounds  proceed  from  birds,  such  as 
w’ild  geese  or  plovers,  which  are  in  the 
habit  of  flying  in  flocks  by  night,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  distant-feed- 
ing-grounds,  or  during  their  annual  mi¬ 
grations.  The  cry  which  is  usually  ut¬ 
tered  by  the  ‘  leader’  during  these  noctur¬ 
nal  bird-flights  has,  from  ignorance  of  its 
cause,  been  regarded  as  weird  and  mys¬ 
terious  by  superstitious  folks,  who  asso¬ 
ciate  it  with  impending  evil. 

Sir  David  Brewster  gives  an  excellent 
account  of  a  mysterious  night-sound 
which  w’ould  have  frightened  many  per¬ 
sons,  but  which  proved  innocently  harm¬ 
less  when  tested  by  a  steady  observer 
A  gentleman  heard  a  strange  sound  every 
night,  soon  after  getting  into  bed ;  his 
wife  heard  it  also,  but  not  at  the  time 
W’hen  she  retired,  a  little  earlier  tha'n  he. 
No  probable  cause  could  be  assigned ; 
and  the  effect  upon  the  imagination  be¬ 
came  rather  unpleasant.  He  found. 
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some  time  afterwards,  that  the  sound 
came  from  a  wardrobe  which  stood  near 
the  head  of  his  bed.  He  almost  always 
opened  and  closed  this  wardrobe  when 
undressing  ;  but  as  the  door  was  a  little 
tight,  he  could  not  quite  close  it.  The 
door,  possibly  affected  by  gradual 
changes  of  temperature,  forced  itself 
open  with  a  sort  of  dull  sound  which 
was  over  in  an  instant.  From  the  lady 
not  being  in  the  habit  of  using  that  ward¬ 
robe,  the  mystery  became  associated  with 
her  husband  only.  Many  a  ghost-story 
would  receive  its  solution  by  a  little  at¬ 
tention  to  the  sounds  resulting  from  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  wood¬ 
work,  such  as  doors,  panels,  wainscoting, 
and  articles  of  furniture.  Heard  at 
night,  when  all  is  still,  the  sudden  creak¬ 
ing  of  furniture  in  a  room  is  apt  to  be 
somewhat  startling,  until  one  comes  to 
know  that  it  is  simply  due  to  ‘  the  wea¬ 
ther.’ 

Sound  being  generally  more  audible  at 
night  than  in  the  daytime,  is  often  exag¬ 
gerated  by  those  who  overlook  that  fact. 
Humboldt  specially  noted  this  when  list- 
eping  to  the  caUaracts  of  the  Orinoco, 
and  traced  it  to  differences  in  the  humi¬ 
dity  of  the  air.  The  atmosphere  is 
sometimes  more  than  usually  transparent, 
and  sometimes  more  than  usually  opaque, 
to  sounds  as  well  as  to  light ;  Dr.  Tyndall 
has  recently  proved  this  in  a  striking 
way,  in  relation  to  the  audibility  of  fog- 
signals  in  different  states  of  the  weather. 
.\  little  mystery  is  also  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  sometimes  know  that  sound  is 
being  produced  by  an  object  visible  to 
us,  and  yet  we  cannot  hear  it.  The 
chirp  of  the  sparrow  is  inaudible  to  some 

[)ersons  ;  others,  who  can  hear  it,  cannot 
tear  the  squeak  of  the  bat ;  and  all  of  us 
are  at  the  mercy  of  a  kind  of  tone-deaf¬ 
ness  (analogous  in  some  degree  to  Dr. 
Dalton’s  color-blindness),  in  regard  to 
sounds  of  acute  pitch.  A  singular  case 
of  visible  but  inaudible  drumming  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  .American  War  of  In¬ 
dependence.  English  and  American 
troops  were  drawn  up  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  river;  the  ontj^sts  were  mutually 
visible;  and  the  English  could  see  an 
American  drummer  beating  his  tattoo, 
although  no  sound  could  be  heard. 
'This  is  attributed  to  a  kind  of  tone- 
opacity  which  affected  the  air  over  the 


river  in  a  particular  state  of  temperature 
and  humidity. 

There  is,  to  most  of  us,  much  mystery 
in  sounds  when  louder  than  we  expected 
to  find  them.  A  well  at  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  Isle  of  Wight,  has  water  at  the 
bottom ;  and  when  even  so  small  an 
object  as  a  pin  is  dropped  into  the  wa¬ 
ter,  the  sound  can  be  heard  above,  al¬ 
though  the  well  is  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  deep.  At  St.  Alban’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  it  used  to  be  said,  the  tick  of  a 
watch  could  be  heard  from  end  to  end 
of  that  very  long  building  ;  whether  the 
recent  restorations  have  interfered  with 
this  phenomenon,  we  do  not  know. 
Sound  can  be  heard  over  water  at  a 
greater  distance  than  over  land ;  Dr. 
Hutton  heard  a  person  reading  at  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  feet  distance  on  the 
Thames,  whereas  he  could  only  hear 
him  seventy  feet  off  on  shore.  Sound 
can  be  he'ard  over  ice,  also,  more  easily 
than  over  land.  When  Lieutenant  Fos¬ 
ter  was  wintering  in  .the  Arctic  Regions, 
he  found  he  could  converse  with  a  man 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  distant,  both  being 
on  the  ice  in  Bowen  Harbor.  The  hu¬ 
man  voice,  it  is  asserted,  has  been  heard 
ten  miles  off  at  Gibraltar — we  presume, 
over  the  water  of  the  strait.  The  whis¬ 
pering  gallery  at  St.  Paul’s  is  always  a 
mystery  to  visitors ;  a  whisper  becomes 
distinctly  audible  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  gallery ;  but  not  at  intermediate  po¬ 
sitions.  The  late  Sir  Charles  Wheat¬ 
stone  once  made  a  curious  observation 
on  sound  at  the  Colosseum  in  the  Re¬ 
gent’s  Park  (recently  pulled  down). 
Placing  himself  close  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  interior  wall  (a  circle  a  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  in  diameter),  he  found 
that  a  spoken  word  was  repeated  many 
times ;  that  an  exclamation  appeared  like 
a  peal  of  laughter ;  and  that  the  tearing 
of  a  piece  of  paper  was  like  the  pattering 
of  hail.  In  the  cathedral  of  Girgenti, 
Sicily,  a  whisper  can  be  heard  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  if  the  whisperer 
places  himself  in  the  focus  of  the  semicir¬ 
cular  apse  at  one  efid.  A  story  is  told 
that,  long  ago,  a  confessional  box  wa.s 
inadvertently  placed  just  at  that  spot ; 
that  the  details  of  a  confession  were 
audible  at  another  spot  near  the  entrance 
to  the  church ;  and  that  the  authorities 
were  first  made  acquainted  with  this 
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awkward  fact  by  a  ferment  arising  out  of 
one  particular  confession. 

Single  sounds  repeated  many  times, 
and  a  .whole  sentence  repeated  after  a 
second  or  two,  are  alike  mysterious  to 
those  who  are  not  conversant  with  the 
scientific  conditions  on  which  they  de¬ 
pend.  Some  recorded  echoes  are  of 
very  remarkable  character.  Those  on 
and  near  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  are 
doubtless  familiar  to  many  readers  of 
this  sheet.  At  Woodstock  Park,  near 
Oxford,  it  used  to  be  said  that  an  echo 
would  repeat  seventeen  syllables  by  day 
and  twenty  by  night — a  statement  possi¬ 
bly  in  need  of  modern  verification.  An 
echo  on  the  banks  of  the  Lago  del  Lupo, 
near  Temi,  is  said  to  rejwat  seventeen 
syllables  ;  while  the  old  topographers  of 
Sussex  told  of  an  echo  of  twenty-one 
syllables  in'Shipley  Church. 

Many  a  mysterious  rumbling,  a  trem¬ 
bling  if  not  a  booming,  has -been  fairly 
attributed  to  distant  cannonading  heard 
over  wide  stretches  of  sea,  and  some¬ 
times  of  land.  Supposing  the  statements 
to  be  correct  (which,  of  course,  we  can¬ 
not  guarantee),  many  of  the  recorded  ex¬ 
amples  are  notable  enough.  'The  evening 
gun  at  Plymouth  has  been  heard  at  Ilfra¬ 
combe,  sixty  miles  off.  Rather  more 
than  this  is  the  distance  from  Holyhead 
to  Kingstown,  near  Dublin,  a  distance 
travelled  by  the  audible  sound  of  a  s.alute 
from  a  fleet  of  war-ships.  Cannonading 
oft  the  coast  of  Essex  has  been  heard  at 
Cambridge  ;  and  ofi  the  North  Foreland, 
at  London — distances  of  seventy  or 
eighty  miles.  The  booming  of  great 
guns  has  been  heard  from  Messina  to 
Syracu.se,  from  Genoa  to  Leghorn,  from 
Portsmouth  to  Hereford — distances  of 
ninety  to  a  hundred  miles.  Great  ex- 
])losions  of  gunpowder,  in  powder-works 
and  in  magazines,  are  said  to  have  been 
heard  at  distances  nearly  as  great  as 
these.  Guns  fired  at  Carlscrona  have 
been  heard  in  Denmark,  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  Sweden,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  off.  At  two  or  three  places 
on  the  coast  of  Kent,  it  is  said,  the  can¬ 
nonading  at  Waterloo  was  heard — the 
distance  being  very  considerably  over  a 
hundred  miles.  The  terrible  firing  of 
the  Federals  and  (Confederates  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Gettysburg,  during  the  American 
■civil  war,  made  itself  heard  a  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  off  ;  and  it  is  even  said 


that  gun-firing  at  Stockholm  was  once 
heard  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty  miles;  and  that  cannonading  in 
the  German  Ocean  was  audible  at  Shrews¬ 
bury,  two  hundred  miles  off.  But  if  for 
cannonading  we  substitute  the  mightiest 
sounds  of  nature,great  volcanic  eruptions, 
we  leave  such  distances  far  behind  ;  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  and  other  reliable  au¬ 
thorities  tell  iis  that  the  tremendous  vol¬ 
canic  eruption  at  Sumbawa  Island,  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  was  heard  nine  hun¬ 
dred  miles  mvay. 

There  is  often  something  very  myste¬ 
rious  in  sounds  when  we  are  deceived  as 
to  the  direction  whence  they  come,  even 
when  the  sounds  themselves  are  of  a  fa¬ 
miliar  kind  ;  and  if  we  are  deceived  both 
as  to  direction  and  distance,  the  mystery 
grows  in  interest.  ( )ne  of  the  best  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  was  the  exhibition  known 
as  the  Im'isible  Girly  pleasing  in  itself 
and  scientific  in  action.  In  the  middle 
of  an  exhibition-room  was  a  small  globe 
of  copi)er  or  brass,  susi)ended  by  strings 
or  ribbons  from  a  canopy,  and  in  contact 
with  nothing  but  those  ribbons,  except 
that  four  trumpet-mouths  opened  from 
the  four  sides  of  the  globe.  ( )n  speaking 
into  one  of  these  mouths,  and  asking 
questions,  a  tiny  voice  answered  from  the 
globe  itself,  siHjaking  in  three  or  four 
languages,  according  to  the  re<iuirements 
of  the  question,  and  singing  at  intervals. 
The  globe  was  only  a  foot  or  so  in  diam¬ 
eter  ;  but  so  completely  did  the  voice 
seem  to  come  from  it,  and  so  dedicate 
and  subdued  was  it  in  tone,  that  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  audience  was 
striking.  The  mode  of  producing  the 
sounds  was  scientifically  complete.  \ 
framework  that  surrounded  the  ball  had 
an  air-tube  along  one  horizontal  bar  and 
down  one  leg ;  when  a  sj)ectator  spoke 
or  whispered  into  one  of  the  trumpet- 
mouths,  the  sound  was  echoed  by  the 
hollow  of  the  globe  back  into  the  con¬ 
cealed  tube,  and  conveyed  into  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  apartment,  where  they  were  heard  by 
a  lady  confederate,  who  whispered  back 
the  answer.  We  remember  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  the 
voice  seemed  to  come  from  a  tiny  being 
located  in  the  small  globe  itself. 

It  has  been  pretty  well  ascertained,  in 
regard  to  mysterious  sounds  coming  from 
masses  of  stone,  that  the  sonorous  effects 
admit  of  a  scientific  explanation.  .\t 
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Solfatara,  near  Naples,  when  the  ground 
at  a  certain  spot  is  struck  by  throwing  a 
large  stone  against  it,  a  peculiar  hollow 
sound  is  distinctly  heard.  This,  it  is 
believed,  is  due  to  one  of  three  causes  : 
there  are  large  cavities  beneath,  or  there 
are  partial  echoes  in  the  |)orous  stone,  or 
there  is  a  reverberation  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  hills.  Humboldt  describes  a 
granitic  mountain  in  the  Orinoco  region 
as  ‘  one  of  those  from  which  travellers 
have  heard  from  time  to  time,  towards 
sunrise,  subterranean  sounds  resembling 
those  of  an  organ.  The  missionaries 
1  all  that  stone  /oxas  tie  musica.  “It  is 
witchcraft,”  said  our  young  Indian  guide. 
T'he  sound  is  only  heard  when  a  person 
lies  down  on  the  r(M:k,  with  his  ear  close 
to  the  surface.’  Humboldt  expressed  a 
l>elief  that  the  rock  contains  a  multitude 
of  deep  and  narrow  crevices ;  that  the 
temperature  of  the  crevices  is  different 
from  that  of  the  open  air  ;  that  a  sonor¬ 
ous  current  slowly  issues  at  sunrise  ;  and 
that  the  sound  is  probably  due  to  this  is¬ 
suing  current  striking  against  thin  films 
of  mica  in  the  granite.  Near  Tor,  in 
.\rabia  I’etrjea,  is  a  mountain  which 
gives  forth  a  curious  sound.  A  legend 
is  current  among  the  natives  to  the  effect 
that  a  convent  of  monks  is  miraculously 
preserved  underground ;  and  that  the 
sound  is  produced  by  the  mikous,  a 
long  metallic  bar  suspended  horizontally, 
which  a  priest  strikes  with  a  hammer  to 
summon  tlie  monks  to  prayers.  A  Greek 
is  even  said  to  have  seen  the  mountain 
open,  and  to  have  descended  into  the  sub¬ 
terranean  convent,  where  he  found  fine 
gardens  and  delicious  water-:  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  proof  of  this  descent,  he  pro¬ 
duced  some  fragments  of  consecrated 
bread,  which  he  pretended  to  have 
brought  from  the  undergound  convent ! 
Seetzen,  the  first  European  traveller  who 
visited  this  spot,  jilayed  sad  havoc  with 
this  imaginative  picture.  Accompanied 
by  some  Greeks  and  Arabs,  he  found  a 
bare  rock  of  hard  sandstone,  inscribed 
with  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Coptic  charac¬ 
ters.  He  came  to  the  conclusion,  on 
close  examination,  that  the  surfaces  of 
two  inclined  jilanes  of  sandstone  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  loose  disintegrated  sand  ;  and 
that  this  sand,  in  gradually  rolling  down, 
produced  a  sound  like  the  swelling  and 
waning  tone  of  a  humming-top. 

Perhaps  the  most  familiar  of  mysteri¬ 


ous  sounds  are  those  produced  by  the  ven¬ 
triloquist  ;  familiar  because  almost  every 
country  fair  is  visited  by  one  or  other  of 
these  exhibitors  ;  mysterious  because  the 
real  source  of  sound  does  not  correspond 
with  the  apparent.  It  lies  within  the 
province  of  the  anatomist  or  physiologist 
to  explain  how  it  is  that  some  men  can 
speak  as  if  from  the  stomach  instead  of 
the  throat,  and  without  any  perceptible 
movement  of  the  lips;  but  the  person 
who  can  do  this,  the  ventriloquist,  may 
make  himself  a  most  bewildering  deceiv¬ 
er  of  those  who  listen  to  him.  Our 
power  of  determining  the  exact  direction 
whence  a  sound  comes  is  less  than  we 
usually  imagine.  It  is  said  that  Saville 
Carey,  who  could  well  imitate  the  whist¬ 
ling  of  the  wind,  w’ould  sometimes  amuse 
himself  by  exercising  this  art  in  a  public 
coffee-house  ;  some  of  the  guests  at  once 
rose  to  see  whether  the  windows  were 
(juite  closed,  while  others  would  button 
up  their  coats,  as  if  cold.  Sir  David 
Brewster  notices  a  ventriloquist  of  excep¬ 
tional  skill,  M.  St.  Gille,  who  one  day 
entered  a  church  where  some  monks  were 
lamenting  the  death  of  a  brother ;  sud¬ 
denly  they  heard  a  voice,  as  if  from  over 
their  heads,  bewailing  the  condition  of 
the  departed  in  purgatory,  and  reproach¬ 
ing  them  for  their  want  of  zeal ;  not  sus¬ 
pecting  the  trick,  they  fell  on  their  faces 
and  chanted  the  De  Profundis.  A  com¬ 
mittee,  appointed  by  the  Academie  des 
Sciences  to  report  on  the  phenomena  of 
ventriloquism,  went  with  M.  St.  Gille  to 
the  house  of  a  lady,  to  whom  they  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  had  come  to  investi¬ 
gate  a  case  of  aerial  ‘  sjiirits’  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood.  During  the  inter¬ 
view,  she  heard  what  she  termed  ‘  spirit- 
voices’  above  her  head,  underneath  the 
floor,  and  in  distant  parts  of  the  room  ; 
and  was  with  difficulty  convinced  that 
the  only  spirit  present  was  the  ventrilo- 
quistic  voice  of  M.  St.  Gille. 

Brewster  tells  of  another  master  of 
this  art,  Louis  Brabant,  valet  de  cliambre 
to  Francis  I.,  whose  suit  was  rejected  by 
the  ])arents  of  a  beautiful  and  well-dow¬ 
ered  girl  with  whom  he  was  in  love.  He 
called  on  the  mother,  after  the  death  of 
the  father,  again  to  urge  his  suit ;  and 
while  he  was  present  she  heard  the  voice 
of  her  deceased  hu.sband,  expressing  re¬ 
morse  for  having  rejected  Louis  Brabant, 
and  conjuring  her  to  give  her  immediate 
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consent  to  the  betrothal.  Frightened  and 
alarmed,  she  consented.  Brabant,  deem¬ 
ing  it  desirable  to  behave  liberally  in  the 
marriage-arrangements,  but  having  not 
much  cash  at  command,  resolved  to  try 
whether  his  ventriloquism  would  be  as 
efficacious  with  a  money-lending  banker 
as  it  had  been  with  the  widow.  Calling 
on  the  old  usurer  at  Lyons,  he  managed 
that  the  conversation  should  turn  upon 
the  subject  of  demons,  spectres,  and 
purgatory.  Suddenly  was  heard  the  voice 
of  the  usurer’s  father,  complaining  of  the 
horrible  sufferings  he  was  enduring  in 
purgatory,  and  saying  that  there  was  no 
way  of  obtaining  alleviation  except  by 
the  usurer  advancing  money  to  the  visi¬ 
tor  for  the  sake  of  ransoming  Christians 
from  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  The 
usurer  was  terrified,  but  too  much  in  love 
with  his  gold  to  yield  at  once.  Brabant 
went  next  day,  and  resumed  the  conver¬ 
sation  ;  when  shortly  were  heard  the 
voices  of  a  host  of  dead  relations,  all 
telling  the  same  terrible  story,  and  all 
pointing  out  the  only  w’ay  of  obtaining 
relief.  The  usurer  could  resist  no  lon¬ 
ger  ;  he  placed  ten  thousand  crowns  in 
the  hands  of  the  unsuspected  ventrilo¬ 
quist — who  of  course  forgot  to  pay  it 
over  for  the  ransom  of  Christians  either 
in  Turkey  or  anywhere  else.  When  the 
usurer  learned  afterward  how  he  had 
been  duped,  he  died  of  vexation. 

Of  all  producers  of  so-called  mysterious 
sounds.  Dr.  Tyndall’s  sensitive  or  vmvel 
flame  is  one  of  the  most  curious.  Out 
of  a  particular  kind  of  gas,  with  a  burner 
of  peculiar  construction,  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessor  produces  a  lighted  jet  of  flame 
nearly  two  feet  in  height,  extremely  nar¬ 
row,  and  so  exquisitely  sensitive  to 


sounds  that  it  sings,  and  dances  up  and 
down,  in  response  to  everything  that  is 
sung  or  said,  with  diflerent  degrees  of 
sensibility  for  different  vowel  sounds. 

‘  The  slightest  tap  on  a  distant  anvil  re¬ 
duces  its  height  to  seven  inches.  When 
a  bunch  of  keys  is  shaken,  the  flame  is 
violently  agitated,  and  emits  a  loud  roar. 
'I'he  dropping  of  a  sixpence  into  a  hand 
already  containing  coin,  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  yards,  knocks  the  flame  down. 
It  is  not  possible  to  walk  across  the  floor 
without  agitating  the  flame.  The  creak¬ 
ing  of  boots  sets  it  in  violent  commotion. 
The  crumpling  or  tearing  of  pai)er  or  the 
rustle  of  a  silx  dress,  does  the  same.  It 
is  startled  by  the  patter  of  a  rain-drop.  I 
hold  a  watch  near  the  flame ;  nobody  hears 
its  ticks  ;  but  you  all  see  their  effect  ujron 
the  flame  ;  at  every  tick  it  falls  and  roars. 
The  winding-uj)  of  the  watch  also  pro¬ 
duces  tumult.  The  twittering  of  a  distant 
sparrow  shrieks  in  the  flame  ;  the  note  of 
a  cricket  would  do  the  same.  chirruj) 
from  a  distance  of  thirty  yards  causes  it 
to  fall  and  roar.  In  reference  to  the  power 
of  the  flame  to  respond  to  poetry,  the  lec¬ 
turer  said  :  ‘The  flame  selects  from  the 
sounds  those  to  which  it  can  respond  ;  it 
notices  some  by  the  slightest  nod,  to 
others  it  bows  more  distinctly,  to  some 
its  obeisance  is  very  profound,  while  to 
many  sounds  it  turns  an  entirely  deaf  ear.’ 

So  long  as  the  cause  of  any  unusual 
sound  is  unexplained  to  the  non-scientific 
listener,  he  is  apt,  naturally  enough,  to 
term  that  sound  mysterious ;  but  the 
element  of  mystery  will  disappear  when 
he  is  assured  that  sounds  of  every  de¬ 
scription  are  due  to  natural  and  unalter¬ 
able  acoustic  principles.  —  Chambers's 
Journal. 
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Out  of  the  city,  far  away 

With  Spring  to-day  ! — 
Where  copses  tufted  with  primrose 
Give  me  repose, 

Wood-sorrel  and  wild  violet 
Soothe  my  soul’s  fret. 

The  pure  delicious  vernal  air 
Blows  away  care. 

The  birds’  reiterated  songs 
Heal  fancied  wrongs. 
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Down  the  rejoicing  brook  my  grief 
Drifts  like  a  leaf, 

.And  on  its  gently  murmuring  flow 
Cares  glide  and  go; 

T'he  bud-besprinkled  boughs  and  hedges, 

T'he  sprouting  sedges 

Waving  beside  the  water’s  brink. 

Come  like  cool  drink 

’I'o  fever’d  lips,  like  fresh  soft  mead 
To  kine  that  feed. 

Much  happier  than  the  kine,  I  bed 
My  dreaming  head 

In  grass ;  I  see  far  mountains  blue, 

I.ike  heav’n  in  view, 

(ireen  world  and  sunny  sky  above 
Alive  with  love ; 

.Ml,  all,  however  came  they  there. 

Divinely  fair. 

Is  this  the  better  oracle. 

Or  what  streets  tell? 

O  base  confusion,  falsehood,  strife, 

Man  puts  in  life! 

.Sink,  thou  Life-Measurer ! — I  can  say 
‘I’ve  lived  a  day;’ 

.And  Memory  holds  it  now  in  keeping, 

.Awake  or  sleeping. 

Fraser  s  M agazine. 

— •  •  • — 
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K  R  ()  M  T  H  K  GERMAN  OF  GOETHE. 


.All  that  is  wise  has  been  thought  al- 
•  eady  ;  we  must  try,  however,  to  think  it 
again. 

How  shall  you  learn  to  know  yourself  ? 
— Not  by  contemjflation,  but  action. 
Strive  to  do  your  duty,  and  you  will  soon 
discover  what  stufl  you  are  made  of. 

Ilut  what  is  your  duty  ? — To  fulfil  the 
claims  of  the  day. 

’I'he  rational  universe  is  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  great  undying  Individual,  which 
is  incessantly  producing  that  which  it 
must,  and  thereby  makes  itself  lord  over 
even  the  accidental. 

The  longer  I  live  the  more  it  annoys 
me  to  see  man,  whose  highest  function 
consists  in  ruling  Nature,  and  in  emanci¬ 
pating  himself  and  those  belonging  to  him 
from  the  encompassing  necessity — when 
I  see  him,  from  some  false  preconceived 
notion,  doing  the  very  reverse  of  what 
he  intended,  and  then  miserably  bung¬ 


ling  about  in  the  parts  because  the  design 
of  the  whole  is  spoilt. 

Let  the  active  able  man  deserve  and 
expect : 

From  the  Great — grace  ; 

From  the  Powerful — favor; 

From  the  Good  and  .Active — help  ; 

From  the  Multitude — liking  ; 

From  the  Individual — love. 

Every  one  must  think  in  his  own  way  ; 
for  he  will  always  discover  some  sort  of 
truth  or  approximation  to  truth  which 
helps  him  through  his  life.  But  he  must 
not  let  himself  drift  along  ;  he  must  ex¬ 
ercise  self-control ;  it  beseems  not  man 
to  allow  himself  to  be  ruled  by  mere  in¬ 
stinct. 

Unlimited  activity  of  whatever  kind 
must  at  last  end  in  bankruptcy. 

In  the  works  of  man,  as  in  those  of 
Nature,  it  is  the  intention  which  is  chiefly 
worth  studying. 
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Men  come  to  mistake  themselves  and 
others  because  they  treat  the  means  as 
an  end,  the  consequence  being  that  their 
very  activity  prevents  their  accomplish¬ 
ing  anything,  or  perhaps  effects  -the  re¬ 
verse  of  what  was  designed. 

What  we  plan,  what  we  undertake, 
should  already  be  so  clearly  mapped  out 
and  so  beautiful  in  its  proportions  that 
the  World  by  interfering  could  only  mar 
it.  We  should  thus  be  in  an  advantage¬ 
ous  position  to  adjust  what  might  have 
got  out  of  joint,  and  to  replace  what  had 
been  destroyed. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  correct  and 
sift  w'hole,  half,  and  (piarter  errors,  and 
to  put  what  of  truth  they  contain  in  its 
proper  place. 

Truth  need  not  always  l)e  embodied  ; 
enough  if  it  hover  around  like  a  spiritual 
essence,  which  gives  one  peace  and  fills 
the  atmosphere  with  a  solemn  sweetness 
like  harmonious  music  of  bells. 

‘  Blowing  is  not  playing  the  flute  ;  you 
must  use  your  fingers.’ 

Generalisations  and  great  self-conceit 
are  always  preparing  the  most  lamenta¬ 
ble  mishaps. 

Botanists  have  a  class  of  plants  which 
they  name  huompletie  ;  we  might  in  the 
same  sense  speak  of  incomplete,  imperfect 
men — those,  namely,  whose  longing  and 
struggling  are  not  in  proportion  to  their 
doing  and  performing. 

'I'he  smallest  man  may  be  complete  by 
confining  his  actions  within  the  limits  of 
his  capacity  and  skill ;  but  even  fine 
gifts  are  obscured,  ruined,  and  annihilat¬ 
ed  if  the  indispensable  proportion  be 
wanting.  'This  mischief  will  often  dis¬ 
play  itself  in  this  new  time  ;  for  who  can 
hoi)e  to  fulfil  satisfactorily  the  claims  of 
an  age  everyway  full  of  exaggeration  and 
also  in  rapidest  movement .’ 

Only  persons  of  wise  activity,  who, 
having  gauged  their  powers,  use  them  with 
sense  and  moderation,  may  hope  to  be¬ 
come  proficients  in  their  knowledge  of 
the  universe. 

great  mistake :  to  hold  oneself  too 
high  and  rate  oneself  too  cheap. 

I  occasionally  meet  with  young  men 
in  whom  I  see  nothing  I  could  wish  al¬ 
tered  or  improved ;  nevertheless  I  feel 
‘anxious  when  I  see  them  thoroughly  able 
to  swim  with  the  current  of  the  times ; 


and  I  am  continually  imptlled  in  this 
case  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  man,  in  his  frail  boat,  had  the  rudder 
placed  in  his  hands  in  order  that  he 
might  not  allow  himself  to  be  swayed  by 
chance  currents,  but  by  the  dictates  of 
his  judgment. 

But  how  shall  a  young  man  by  his  un¬ 
aided  efforts  discover  that  which  every¬ 
body  does,  approves,  and  promotes  to  be 
hurtful  and  reprehen.sible }  How  shall 
he  not  let  his  nature  and  temperament 
waft  him  in  the  same  direction  ? 

I  must  regard  it  as  the  greatest  misfor¬ 
tune  of  our  time,  in  which  nothing  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  attain  to  maturity,  that  each 
moment  is  swallowed  up  by  its  successor, 
the  day  dissipated  within  the  day,  and  that 
people  thus  continually  live  from  hand 
to  mouth,  without  in  reality  furthering 
anything.  Do  we  not  already  possess 
newspapers  for  every  hour  of  the  day  ? 
\  ready  wit,  certainly,  might  still  inter¬ 
calate  this,  that,  and  the  other.  Thus 
what  everybody  thinks,  fancies,  does,  nay 
intends  doing,  is  dragged  into  publicity. 
Nobody  must  suffer  and  rejoice  but  as  a 
pastime  for  others,  the  news  flying  from 
house  to  house,  from  city  to  city,  from 
country  to  country,  and,  at  last,  from 
continent  to  continent,  with  incredible 
velocity. 

But  we  can  as  little  hope  to  put  down 
the  steam-engine  as  these  phenomena 
showing  themselves  in  the  moral  world  : 
the  animation  of  commerce,  the  swift  pas¬ 
sage  of  i)aper-money,  the  accumulation 
of  debt  to  pay  debt,  such  are  the  enor¬ 
mously  complicated  elements  which  the 
young  man  is  called  upon  to  deal  with  at 
present.  It  is  well  if  he  is  endowed  by 
Nature  with  quiet  and  moderation,  mak¬ 
ing  no  exorbitant  claims  on  the  world  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  allowing  himself  to  be 
swayed  by  it  on  the  other. 

In  every  circle  the  'Fime-spirit  lies  in 
wait  for  him,  and  nothing  is  more  neces¬ 
sary  than  to  point  out  to  him  early 
enough  the  direction  in  which  his  will 
ought  to  steer. 

The  importance  of  the  most  innocent 
speeches  and  acts  increases  with  our 
years,  and  I  strive  continually  to  direct 
the  attention  of  those  whom  I  see  often 
about  me  to  the  difference  there  is  be¬ 
tween  sincerity,  confidence,  .and  indiscre¬ 
tion;  nay,  that  in  reality  there  is  no  diffe- 
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rence,  but  rather  a  subtle  transition — 
which  ought  to  be  noticed,  or  better  still, 
felt — from  what  is  most  harmless  to  the 
most  mischievous. 

To  this  end  we  ought  to  cultivate  our 
tact,  or  we  run  the  risk  of  inadvertently 
forfeiting  people’s  favor  from  the  same 
cause  which  first  gained  it  us.  We  nat¬ 
urally  learn  this  in  our  course  through 
life,  but  only  after  having  paid  a  heavy 
school-fee  for  it,  which  unfortunately  we 
cannot  prevent  our  successors  from  being 
obliged  to  ])ay  likewise. 

The  relation  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
to  life  varies  in  proportion  to  the  stage 
of  development  they  have  attained,  to  the 
character  of  the  times,  and  a  thousand 
other  accidental  circumstances  ;  it  is  not 
easy  for  anyone,  therefore,  to  form  a 
sound  conclusion  on  the  subject  as  a 
whole. 

Poetry  acts  chiefly  at  the  earlier  stage 
of  human  conditions,  be  they  either  quite 
rude,  half-civilised,  or  in  a  transitional 
period  of  civilisation  ;  or  at  the  first  ac- 
(]uaintance  with  an  alien  civilisation,  so 
that  one  may  say  the  action  of  novelty  is 
always  concerned  in  it. 

Music,  in  the  best  sense,  does  not  re- 
(juire  novelty  ;  nay,  the  older  it  is  and 
the  more  we  are  accustomed  to  it,  the 
greater  its  eflect. 

The  dignity  of  art  perhaps  chiefly 
manifests  itself  in  music,  as  it  contains  no 
adventitious  elements.  Consisting  chief¬ 
ly  in  form  and  feeling,  it  heightens  and 
refines  whatever  it  e.\presses. 

Music  is  either  sacred  or  ])rofane. 
The  sacred  character  is  thoroughly  suited 
to  its  dignity,  and  through  this  it  exer¬ 
cises  the  most  jjotent  influence  on  life,  an 
influence  continuing  the  same  at  all 
limes  and  epochs.  Profane  music  ought 
to  be  permeated  by  cheerfulness. 

'I'hat  species  of  music  which  mixes  up 
the  sacred  and  j)rofane  character  is  god¬ 
less,  while  that  of  a  hybrid  kind,  which 
loves  to  express  weak,  pitiable,  and  mis¬ 
erable  feelings,  becomes  absurd  ;  for  it  is 
not  grave  enough  for  sacredness,  and 
lacks  the  leading  characteristics  of  its 
opposite — gaiety. 

The  sacred  character  of  church  music, 
the  gaiety  and  sportiveness  of  popular 
melodies,  are  the  two  hinges  on  which 
music  turns.  An  infallible  effect  is  al¬ 


ways  produced  by  either  kind — devotion 
or  dancing.  The  blending  of  these  two 
elements  is  confusing,  the  dilution  turns 
vapid  ;  and  when  music  endeavors  to  ac¬ 
commodate  itself  to  didactic  or  descrip¬ 
tive  poetry,  it  becomes  cold. 

Plastic  art  produces  an  effect  upon  us 
at  only  its  highest  stage.  On  various  ac¬ 
counts  we  may  be  impressed  by  mediocre 
works,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  perplex 
more  than  delight  us.  Sculpture,  there¬ 
fore  should  strive  to  lay  hold  on  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  interest  in  the  subject,  such  as  is  found 
in  the  likenesses  of  remarkable  men. 
Put  in  these,  also,  a  high  degree  of  ex¬ 
cellence  must  be  attained,  in  order  to 
combine  the  attributes  of  truth  and 
dignity. 

Painting  is  the  most  facile  and  accom¬ 
modating  of  all  the  arts.  The  most  facile 
because,  even  in  cases  where  it  is  more 
of  a  craft  than  an  art,  we  tolerate  and 
take  pleasure  in  much  of  it  on  account 
of  the  subject-matter ;  partly  because 
technical  skill,  however  spiritless  in  point 
of  execution,  impresses  the  educated  and 
uneducated  alike,  so  that  it  is  generally 
acctqitable  if  it  rises  but  partially  to  the 
level  of  art.  Truth  in  coloring,  in  sur¬ 
faces,  and  in  the  relation  of  visible  ob¬ 
jects  to  one  another,  is  in  itself  pleasing ; 
and  as  the  eye,  moreover,  is  accustomed 
to  see  everything,  a  misshapen  object, 
cither  in  reality  or  in  counterfeit,  is  not 
as  offensive  to  it  as  a  discord  is  to  the 
ear.  We  tolerate  the  sorriest  copy  be¬ 
cause  we  habitually  see  yet  sorrier  ob¬ 
jects.  If  the  painter,  therefore,  is  but  in 
some  degree  an  artist,  he  will  find  more 
public  appreciation  than  a  musician 
of  the  same  rank  ;  the  minor  painter, 
at  least,  can  always  act  by  himself,  where¬ 
as  the  musician  of  like  standing  must  co¬ 
operate  with  others,  in  order  to  produce 
some  effect  by  means  of  combined  per¬ 
formances. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  no  we 
ought  to  institute  comparisons  in  criticis¬ 
ing  works  of  art  might  be  answered  as 
follows  :  'The  connoisseur  ought  to  com¬ 
pare,  for  he  has  formed  a  conception,  an 
idea  of  what  can  and  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
duced.  The  amateur,  on  the  road  to 
culture,  however,  finds  most  furtherance 
in  abstaining  from  comparisons,  and 
viewing  each  merit  separately ;  by  this 
means  feeling  and  perception  for  the 
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more  general  elements  are  gradually  de¬ 
veloped.  The  comparisons  of  the  unin¬ 
itiated  are,  in  fact,  a  species  of  indolence 
fain  to  escape  the  trouble  of  judgment. 

Love  of  truth  shows  itself  in  discover¬ 
ing  and  appreciating  what  is  good  wher¬ 
ever  it  may  exist. 

By  historically  tempered  human  feel¬ 
ing,  we  understand  one  which  is  so  regu¬ 
lated  that,  in  estimating  contemporarj' 
merits  and  capacities,  the  past  is  also 
taken  into  account. 

The  best  result  to  be  derived  from 
history  is  the  enthusiasm  it  kindles. 

Originality  challenges  originality. 

We  must  remember  that  there  are 
many  people  who,  although  lacking  origi¬ 
nality,  yet  wish  to  say  something  striking, 
and  thus  the  most  whimsical  things  of 
all  sorts  are  produced. 

People  of  a  profound  and  serious  turn 
of  mind  are  placed  in  a  difficult  position 
as  regards  the  public. 

Let  him  who  would  have  me  for  a  lis¬ 
tener  speak  positively ;  of  the  j)roblem- 
atic  I  have  enough  within  myself.  , 

Sui)erstition  is  so  innate  in  man  that 
if  we  try  to  expel  it  it  retreats  to  the 
oddest  nooks  and  corners,  reappearing 
unexpectedly  when  it  may  hope  for  any 
security.  * 

We  should  know  many  things  better 
did  we  not  wish  to  know  them  too  mi¬ 
nutely  ;  for  an  object  first  assumes  just 
proportions  for  us  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees. 

The  microscope  and  telescope  have  a 
tendency  to  confuse  our  proper  human 
understanding. 

I  hold  my  peace  concerning  many 
things,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  perplex  my 
fellow-men,  and  am  content  to  see  them 
rejoicing  at  what  irritates  me. 

Everything  is  pernicious  that  emanci¬ 
pates  our  intellect  without  at  the  same 
time  strengthening  our  self-control. 

It  is  the  What  rather  than  the  How 
which  usually  interests  people  in  a  work 
of  art ;  for  while  able  to  grasp  the  fonner 
in  its  parts  they  cannot  apprehend  the 
latter  as  a  whole.  Hence  comes  the  love 
of  extracting  passages — in  the  course  of 
which,  however,  if  we  are  careful  ob¬ 
servers,  w'e  shall  see  that  the  total  effect 
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is  again  reproduced,  only,  in  this  case, 
unconsciously  to  everybody. 

The  question  as  to  whence  the  poet 
has  derived  his  work  concerns  his  sub¬ 
ject-matter  alone ;  of  the  How  one  never 
learns  anything. 

Imagination  is  only  regulated  by  art, 
more  especially  by  poetry.  There  is 
nothing  more  frightful  than  imagination 
devoid  of  taste. 

Mannerism  is  produced  by  missing  the 
ideal — is,  in  fact,  a  subjective  ideal ;  it 
rarely,  therefore,  is  wanting  in  ingenuity. 

The  philologist  depends  on  the  congru- 
ity  of  written  tradition.  'Thus,  a  manu¬ 
script  forming  the  object  of  research  is 
often  full  of  gaps,  of  faults,  of  orthogra¬ 
phy  and  other  objectionable  (jualities, 
necessarily  producing  corresponding 
gaps  in  the  sense.  I’erhaps  a  second, 
perhaps  a  third  copy  is  discovered,  and 
by  instituting  comparisons  between  them 
the  possibility  increases  of  eliciting  sense 
and  reason  from  the  manuscript.  Nay, 
the  philologist  makes  still  another  ste]», 
and  trusts  that  his  own  efforts,  un¬ 
aided  by  external  appliances,  may  enable 
him  not  only  to  understand  the  matter 
in  hand,  but  to  reconstruct  it  afresh  as 
a  consistent  whole.  But  special  tact  and 
absoq)tion  in  the  departed  author  being 
required  for  this,  as  well  as  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  inventive  jiower,  we  must  not 
blame  the  philologist  if  he  also  arrogate 
the  right  of  judgment  in  matters  of  taste 
in  which,  however,  he  is  not  always 
equally  successful. 

The  poet’s  function  consists  in  repre¬ 
sentation.  This  reaches  its  climax  when 
it  rivals  reality,  or,  in  other  words,  when 
its  descriptions  are  vivified  by  his  genius 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  appear  actual¬ 
ly  present.  Poetry,  at  its  culminating 
jKjint,  makes  the  impression  of  some¬ 
thing  absolutely  external,  and  as  soon  as 
it  assumes  an  inward  charac  ter  its  de¬ 
cline  begins.  That  kind  of  jioetry  which 
only  represents  the  inner  without  em¬ 
bodying  it  in  some  external  form,  or 
w'ithout  making  us  feel  the  exterior  by 
means  of  the  inner  world,  is  in  either 
case  the  last  stage  whence  it  retrogrades 
into  common  lite. 

Oratory  enjoys  all  the  rights  and  priv¬ 
ileges  of  poetry ;  it  uses  and  abuses 
them  in  order  to  obtain  certain  outward. 
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moral  and  immoral,  ends  momentarily  ad¬ 
vantageous  in  common  life. 

The  real  merit  of  the  so-called  Volks- 
licii  consists  in  its  subject  being  directly 
inspired  by  nature.  But  the  poet  of  cul¬ 
ture  could  enjoy  the  same  advantage  if 
he  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

•\s  a  really  educated  man,  however,  he 
will  lack  that  pithiness  of  phrase  alw’ays 
more  or  less  at  the  command  of  simply 
natural  persons. 

Only  he  can  judge  of  history  who  has 
had  a  history  of  his  own.  This  equally 
applies  to  nations.  The  Oermans  have 
only  become  judges  of  literature  since 
they  have  i)Ossessed  a  literature  them¬ 
selves. 

We  are  only  really  alive  when  we  en¬ 
joy  the  goodwill  of  others. 

Piety  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means  of  at¬ 
taining  the  highest  degree  of  culture  by 
l^erfect  peace  of  mind.  Hence  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  those  who  make  piety 
an  end  and  aim  in  itself  for  the  most 
part  become  hypocrites. 

‘  One  must  do  more  when  one  is  old 
than  when  one  was  young.’ 

Even  the  fulfilment  of  duty  leaves 
a  sense  of  being  indebted,  because  we  are 
never  thoroughly  satisfied  with  ourselves. 

It  is  only  the  loveless  who  descry  de¬ 
fects  in  others  ;  to  perceive  these,  there¬ 
fore,  we  must  become  loveleiR,  but  not 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  greatest  good  fortune  is  that  which 
amends  our  imperfections  and  balances 
our  faults. 

We  only  acknowledge  him  who  is  of 
use  to  us.  We  acknowledge  the  mon¬ 
arch  because  his  government  renders 
our  projjerty  secure.  We  expect  that  he 
will  afford  us  protection  against  unpleas¬ 
ant  circumstances  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  stream  is  the  miller’s  friend  as 
well  as  servant,  and  rushes  gladly  over 
the  wheel :  what  good  in  creeping  list¬ 
lessly  through  the  valley  ? 

He  who  contents  himself  with  simjde 
exi)erience,  and  acts  accordingly,  jws- 
sesscs  a  sufficient  amount  of  truth.  The 
growing  child  may  be  called  w’ise  in  this 
sense. 

'I'he  only  use  of  theories  is  that  they 
make  us  believe  in  the  connection  of 
phenomena. 


Every  abstract  truth,  if  practically  ap¬ 
plied,  is  brought  home  to  human  under¬ 
standing  by  action  and  observation,  and 
so  the  human  understanding  is  led  on  to 
abstract  reasoning. 

He  who  pitches  his  demands  too  high, 
and  who  delights  in  intricate  circum¬ 
stances,  is  liable  to  error. 

Inference  from  analogy  is  not  to  be 
condemned ;  the  advantage  of  this  me¬ 
thod  is,  that  it  settles  nothing  definitely — 
does  not,  in  fact,  aim  at  finality ;  while 
the  danger  of  induction,  on  the  contrary, 
consists  in  the  placing  before  itself  of  a 
deliberate  aim,  and  hurrying  true  and 
false  ideas  along  with  it  in  its  endeavor 
to  reach  it. 

Ordinary  apprehension,  or  a  correct 
view  of  human  affairs,  is  the  general 
heirloom  of  common  sense. 

Pure  apperception  of  the  outer  and  in¬ 
ner  world  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  rare. 

The  first  manifests  itself  in  the  practi¬ 
cal  understanding,  and  directly  through 
action  ;  the  latter  symbolically,  chiefly  in 
mathematics,  by  means  of  forms  and 
numbers,  through  speech,  and  in  an  origi¬ 
nal,  metaphorical  manner  in  the  poetry  of 
genius  and  the  proverbs  of  common 
sense. 

Absent  things  act  upon  us  by  means 
of  tradition.  History  may  be  called  or¬ 
dinary  tradition  ;  while  that  of  a  higher 
kind  is  mythical,  and  nearly  related  to 
imagination  ;  but  if  we  still  seek  a  third 
kind  of  meaning  in  it,  it  is  transformed 
to  mysticism.  It  also  easily  assumes  a 
subjective  character,  so  that  we  only  ap¬ 
propriate  that  which  is  sympathetic  to 
ourselves. 

The  forces  to  be  taken  into  account  if 
we  wish  to  be  truly  helped  forward  in 
our  development,  are  : 

Preparatory, 

Concomitant, 

Co-operative, 

.Auxiliary, 

Furthering, 

Strengthening, 

Hindering,  and 
.\fter-working  Influences. 

In  contemplation,  as  well  as  in  action, 
we  must  distinguish  between  what  is  at¬ 
tainable  and  what  is  not :  failing  this, 
we  can  accomplish  little  either  in  life  or 
knowledge. 
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Le  sens  commun  est  le  g^nie  de  I’hu- 
manite. 

The  common  sense  which  would  pass 
for  the  genius  of  mankind  must  be 
judged  by  its  utterances  in  the  first 
place.  If  we  inquire  what  are  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  put  by  mankind,  we  shall 
discover  the  following ;  Man  is  condi¬ 
tioned  by  wants.  If  these  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  he  grows  impatient,  and  if  they  are, 
indifferent.  Man,  therefore,  properly 
speaking,  oscillates  between  these  two 
states ;  he  turns  his  understanding,  or  so- 
called  common  sense,  to  account,  to  sat¬ 
isfy  his  wants  ;  but,  having  succeeded  in 
this,  it  behoves  him  to  fill  up  the  vacuum 
produced  by  indifference.  .And  if  this 
is  confined  within  the  narrowest  and 
most  necessary  limit|,  he  may  hope  to 
succeed  in  his  endeavors.  Hut  if  his 
wants  are  of  a  higher  nature,  if  they 
transcend  the  circle  of  ordinary  life, 
common  sense  no  longer  suffices,  ceases 
to  be  genius,  and  the  realm  of  error 
opens  out  before  mankind. 

Nothing  happens,  however  foolish, 
which  common  sense  and  fortune  may 
not  set  right  again  ;  but  nothing  reason¬ 
able  can  take  place  that  chance  and  folly 
may  not  again  put  out  of  joint. 

A  great  idea  is  no  sooner  embodied 
externally  than  it  acts  in  a  certain  sense 
despotically ;  whence  its  accompanying 
advantages  soon  turn  to  drawbacks.  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  to  defend  and 
praise  every  institution  by  recalling  its 
beginnings,  and  by  demonstrating  that 
everything  that  was  a[)plicable  to  it  at 
that  time  must  still  continue  to  be  so. 

I.essing,  who  had  himself  to  submit 
reluctantly  to  various  restraints,  makes 
one  of  his  characters  say  that  ‘  no  man 
can  be  forced  against  his  will.’  A  clever 
man,  of  a  cheerful  disjwsition,  said  :  ‘  He 
who  wills,  must while  a  third  person 
of  culture  added,  ‘He  who  compre¬ 
hends,  wills  also.’  They  fancied  that 
they  had  thus  embraced  the  entire  circle 
of  apprehension,  volition,  and  necessity. 
But,  on  the  whole,  man’s  apprehension 
of  things,  whatever  its  nature,  determines 
his  conduct ;  hence  nothing  is  more 
frightful  than  active  ignorance. 

There  are  two  i)eaceful  jMJwcrs  :  Jus¬ 
tice  and  Fitness. 

Justice  claims  what  is  due.  Polity  what 


is  seemly.  Justice  weighs  and  decides ; 
Polity  surveys  and  orders.  Justice 
refers  to  the  individual.  Polity  to  the 
community. 

The  history  of  the  sciences  is  a  mighty 
fugiie,  in  which  the  voice  of  nation  after 
nation  becomes  successively  audible. 

If  a  man  will  perform  all  that  people 
require  of  him,  he  must  overrate  him¬ 
self. 

.And  we  willingly  tolerate  his  self¬ 
esteem  if  it  does  not  grow  absurd. 

Work  makes  the  workman. 

It  is  much  easier  to  jiut  oneself  in  the 
place  of  a  mind  involved  in  positive  er¬ 
ror  than  in  that  of  one  which  dallies  with 
half-truths. 

The  ])leasure  which  Hermans  take  in  a 
certain  license  in  art  is  due  to  their  bung¬ 
ling  propensities  ;  for  the«bungler  shrinks 
from  acknowledging  a  right  method,  lest 
he  annihilate  himself. 

It  is  painful  to  see  how  a  min  of  re¬ 
markable  genius  often  wars  with  himself, 
his  circumstances,  and  his  times,  and  con¬ 
sequently  never  succeeds  in  his  objects. 
The  poet  Hiirger  is  a  sad  case  in  point. 

The  highest  respect  which  an  author 
can  show  the  public  is  not  by  gratifying 
its  expectations,  but  by  offeiing  Vkhat  he 
himself  at  various  times  may  consider 
useful  and  appropriate  to  the  stages  of 
culture  attained  by  himself  and  others. 

There  i»  no  wisdom  save  in  truth. 

Everybody  can  detect  an  error,  but 
not  a  lie. 

The  Herman,  having  freedom  of  opin¬ 
ions,  does  not  therefore  feel  his  want  of 
freedom  in  matters  of  intellect  and 
taste. 

.Are  there  not  riddles  enough  in  the 
world  without  our  making  riddles  of  the 
simplest  i)henomena  ? 

’I'he  smallest  hair  casts  it  shadow. 

What  things  in  my  life  I  tried  to  ac¬ 
complish  under  false  tendencies,  I  have 
nevertheless  come  to  understand  at  last. 

A  free-handed  disposition  is  sure  to  get 
favor,  es|)ecially  when  accompanied  by 
.humility. 

Ere  the  bursting  forth  of  the  storm  the 
dust,  so  soon  to  be  laid,  is  violently  agi¬ 
tated  for  the  last  time. 

Even  with  the  best  will  and  inclina- 
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tion,  one  does  not  easily  know  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  ill-will  frequently  supervenes, 
dishguring  everything. 

We  should  know  one  another  better 
did  we  not  always  try  to  put  ourselves 
on  a  i)ar  with  each  other. 

F.minent  men  fare  badly  therefore ;  as 
one  cannot  compare  oneself  to  them, 
one  keeps  a  sharp  look-out  for  their  faults. 

Knowledge  of  man  is  of  far  less  conse- 
(pience  in  the  world  than  to  possess  the 
knack,  at  any  given  moment,  of  outwit¬ 
ting  the  man  one  has  to  deal  with.  This 
is  j)roved  at  fairs  and  by  mountebanks. 

It  does  not  follow  that  wherever  there 
is  water  there  must  be  frogs  ;  but  where- 
ever  we  hear  frogs  there  is  water. 

He  who  knows  no  language  but  his 
own  does  not  even  know  that. 

Errors  are  rrot  of  much  consequence 
in  youth,  but  we  must  guard  against 
dragging  them  with  us  into  our  old  age. 

Superannuated  errors  are  fusty,  un¬ 
profitable  lumber. 

By  the  tyrannical  folly  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  Corneille  had  lost  confidence 
in  himself. 

Nature  gets  into  specialisations — aye, 
into  a  blind  alley,  where  she  cannot  go 
forward  and  will  not  turn  back  :  hence 
the  obstinacy  of  natural  culture. 

That  metamorphosis  in  the  higher 
sense  which  consists  in  taking  and  giving, 
w’inning  and  losing,  was  long  since  ex¬ 
cellently  depicted  by  Dante. 

Everybody  has  a  certain  something  in 
his  nature  which,  if  publicly  avow-ed, 
must  excite  displeasure. 

When  a  man  begins  to  ponder  over 
his  physical  or  moral  nature,  he  usually 
discovers  that  he  is  siqk. 

It  is  a  demand  of  nature  that  a  man 
be  sometimes  lulled  without  going  to 
sleep ;  thence  the  pleasure  from  smok¬ 
ing,  drinking,  and  opiates. 

It  is  imj)ortant  for  a  man  of  action  to 
do  right,  but  he  should  not  disturb  him¬ 
self  as  to  whether  right  is  done. 

Many  beat  about  the  wall  with  a  ham¬ 
mer,  fancying  at  every  blow  that  they 
are  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head. 

The  French  language  has  arisen  not 
from  the  written  but  the  spoken  words 
of  the  Latin  tongue. 


The  casually-actual,  in  which  for  the 
moment  we  can  neither  discern  a  law  of 
nature  nor  of  the  will,  is  called  the  com¬ 
mon. 

The  painting  and  tattooing  of  the  body 
is  a  return  to  animalism. 

To  write  history  is  one  fashion  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  past. 

We  do  not  possess  what  w^e  do  not  un¬ 
derstand. 

Not  everybody  becomes  productive  on 
having  a  germinal  idea  transmitted  to 
him  ;  it  may  only  serve  to  suggest  some¬ 
thing  already  quite  well-known. 

Weak-minded  persons  dispense  favors 
because  they  consider  it  a  mark  of  sov¬ 
ereignty. 

Nothing  is  so  commonplace  but  wilt 
seem  humorous  if  'expressed  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  oddity  of  manner. 

People  always  retain  sufficient  energy 
to  do  that  of  which  they  are  convinced. 

Let  memory  fail  so  long  as  you  can 
rely  on  your  judgment  at  a  moment’s 
notice. 

'I'he  so-called  nature  poets  are  men  of 
fresh  talents,  who  have  appeared  in  a 
stagnant,  mannered,  and  over-cultivated 
epoch  of  art, — but  rejected  by  it.  They 
cannot  avoid  certain  platitudes,  and  may, 
therefore,  seem  to  have  a  retrograde  ten¬ 
dency  ;  yet  they  exercise  a  regenerating 
influence  and  cause  new  progress. 

A  nation  has  no  judgment  till  it  can 
judge  itself.  And  this  great  advantage 
is  of  late  attainment. 

Instead  of  contradicting  my  words 
people  should  act  according  to  my  mean¬ 
ing. 

The  adversaries  of  an  honest  cause  do 
but  beat  on  burning  coals ;  these  are 
scattered  abroad  and  inflame,  when  oth¬ 
erwise  they  would  not  have  produced 
any  eflect. 

Man  were  not  the  noblest  creature  on 
the  earth  if  he  were  not  too  noble  for  it. 

One  must  leave  certain  minds  in  un¬ 
disturbed  possession  of  their  idiosyncra¬ 
sies. 

Works  of  a  certain  order  are  now  pro¬ 
duced  which  are  null  and  void  without 
being  absolutely  bad ;  null  for  want  of 
substance,  yet  not  bad,  as  their  authors 
had  the  general  outline  of  good  models 
in  their  mind’s  eye. 
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He  who  shirks  the  idea  ends  by  be¬ 
coming  incapable  of  forming  conceptions. 

We  justly  call  those  men  our  masters 
from  whom  we  always  learn ;  but  not 
every  one  of  whom  we  learn  deserves 
this  title. 

Lyrical  work  ought  to  be  full  of  reason 
as  a  whole,  and  a  little  unreasonable  in 
detail. 

You  are  all  of  you  like  the  ocean, 
which,  distinguished  by  different  appella¬ 
tions,  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  salt  water. 

Empty  self-praise  is  said  to  smell  amiss  ; 
that  may  be,  but  the  public  has  no  nose 
for  the  detection  of  unjust  blame  of  oth¬ 
ers. 

The  novel  is  a  subjective  epic,  in 
which  the  author  asks  permission  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  the  world  in  his  particular  man¬ 
ner  ;  all  that  concerns  us,  therefore,  is  to 
ask  whether  he  has  such  a  manner,  and 
the  rest  follows  of  itself. 

There  ate  problematical  natures  un¬ 
fit  for  every  condition  in  which  they 
are  placed  and  satisfied  with  none. 
Thence  arises  the  monstrous  conflict 
which  consumes  life  without  enjoyment. 

The  real  good  we  do  occurs  chiefly 
clam,  vi  el  precario  (that  is,  secre'.ly,  per¬ 
force,  and  accidentally). 

It  is  difficult  to  be  just  to  the  present 
moment ;  if  indifferent,  it  bores  us ;  the 
good  one  has  to  carry,  and  the  bad  to 
drag  along. 

I  should  say  the  happiest  man  is  he 
who  can  link  the  end  of  his  life  with  its 
commencement. 

Man  is  of  so  obstinately  contradictory  a 
nature  that  he  will  not  allow  himself  to 
be  forced  to  his  own  advantage,  yet  suf¬ 
fers  constraints  of  all  kinds  which  tend  to 
hij  harm. 

Foresight  is  simple,  afterthought  very 
complicated. 

There  must  be  something  wrong  about 
a  candition  which  involves  one  in  fresh 
troubles  every  day. 

Nothing  is  more  common  when  on  the 
l)oint  of  committing  an  imprudent  action 
than  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  a  possible 
escape. 

It  is  with  true  opinions  which  one  has 
the  courage  to  utter  as  with  pawns  first 
advanced  on  the  chessboard  :  they  may 


be  beaten,  but  they  have  inaugurated  a 
game  which  must  be  won. 

It  is  as  certain  as  it  is  wonderful  that 
truth  and  error  spring  from  the  same 
source ;  we  must  often,  therefore,  beware 
of  injuring  error  lest  we  injure  truth  at 
the  same  time. 

Truth  appertains  to  man,  while  error  is 
of  time.  It  was,  therefore,  remarked  of 
an  extraordinary  man :  Le  malhcur  des 
terns  a  cause  son  erreur,  mais  la  force  de 
son  ame  Ten  a  fait  sortir  avec  gloire.’ 

Everybody  has  peculiarities  which  he 
cannot  get  rid  of ;  and  yet,  however 
harmless  they  may  be,  they  arc  frequent¬ 
ly  the  cause  of  a  man’s  failure. 

He  who  seems  not  to  himself  more 
than  he  is,  is  more  than  he  seems. 

In  art  and  science  no  less  than  in 
action,  everything  depends  on  the  object 
being  clearly  apprehended,  and  treated 
conformably  to  the  law  of  its  nature. 

When  we  find  sensible  and  ingenious 
persons  judging  meanly  of  science  in 
their  old  age,  the  reason  simply  is,  that 
their  exi)ectations  regarding  it  and  them¬ 
selves  had  been  pitched  too  high. 

I  pity  those  who  bewail  the  immuta¬ 
bility  of  things,  and  who  lose  themselves 
in  speculations  concerning  the  nothing¬ 
ness  of  the  world :  what  are  we  here  for, 
if  not  to  make  the  transitory  lasting,  and 
this  is  only  possible  if  we  can  estimate 
both  at  their  true  value. 

What  the  French  call  tournure  is  no¬ 
thing  but  conceit  softened  by  grace. 
This  may  convince  us  that  (lerm.ms  can¬ 
not  f)OSsibly  have  tournure:  for  their 
conceit  is  hard  and  crude,  their  gentle¬ 
ness  mild  and  humble ;  and  as  one  quali¬ 
ty  thus  excludes  the  other  they  can  never 
be  blended. 

Nobody  looks  any  longer  at  the  rain¬ 
bow  which  has  lasted  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

It  has  often  happened  to  me,  and  does 
still,  that  a  work  of  art  displeases  me  on 
a  first  inspection,  because  I  am  net  up  to 
its  mark ;  but  if  I  suspect  that  it  has 
merits  I  endeavor  to  penetrate  its  se¬ 
cret,  and  I  then  invariably  make  the  most 
delightful  discoveries ;  descrying  new 
properties  ir  the  thing  and  new  capaci¬ 
ties  in  myself. 

Faith  is  a  domestic  and  private  capital 
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as  there  are  public  savings  banks  and  re¬ 
lief  funds,  out  of  which  individuals  receive 
assistance  in  times  of  scarcity ;  but  here 
the  believer  himself  silently  draws  his  in¬ 
terest. 

The  evil  of  i»ietism  consists  not  so  much 
in  its  obstniction  of  true,  useful,  and  in¬ 
telligible  ideas,  as  in  the  circulation  of 
false  ones. 

It  has  struck  me,  after  having  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  study  of  the  lives 
of  superior  and  inferior  persons,  that  we 
might  consider  them  as  respectively  the 
warp  and  woof  of  the  world’s  web ;  for 
the  former  really  determine  the  breadth 
of  the  fabric,  whereas  the  latter  regulate 
its  durability  and  consistence,  with  the 
addition,  perhaps,  of  some  sort  of  design. 
'I'he  shears  of  the  I’arca:,  on  the  other 
hand,  control  its  length,  to  which  all  else 
is  finally  forced  to  submit.  We  will  not, 
however,  carry’  the  metaphor  any  farther. 

Hooks  have  a  fate  of  their  own,  of 
which  nothing  can  deprive  them. 

Who  never  ate  his  bread  in  sorrow, 

Who  never  spent  the  darksome  hours 

Weeping  and  watching  for  the  morrow, 

He  knows  you  not,  ye  unseen  Powers.* 

A  noble  and  honored  queen  was  wont 
to  repeat  these  sorrowful  lines  when, 
condemned  to  the  cruellest  e.xile,  she  her¬ 
self  became  a  prey  to  inexpressible  grief. 
She  made  herself  familiar  with  a  work 
containing  these  words  as  well  as  so  many 
other  painful  experiences,  and  derived 
thence  a  melancholy  consolation.  How 
is  it  possible  thenceforth  to  arrest  an  in¬ 
fluence  already  stretching  into  boundless 
time } 

I  was  perfectly  delighted,  when  in  the 
Apollo  gallery  of  the  Villa  Frascati  at 
Rome,  to  see  with  what  felicitous  inven¬ 
tion  Domenichino  has  depicted  the 
scenes  most  appropriate  to  the  character 
of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses ;  one  remem¬ 
bers  too,  that  the  delight  of  the  pleasant¬ 
est  things  is  enhanced  by  being  expe¬ 
rienced  amid  magnificent  scenery,  nay, 
that  noble  surroundings  lend  a  certain 
dignity  and  significance  to  even  the  most 
indifferent  moments  of  our  life. 

Truth  is  a  torch,  but  one  of  enormous 
size ;  so  that  we  try  to  slink  past  it  in  rath- 


*  These  lines  are  quoted  from  Carlyle’s 
translation  of  Wilhelm  Meister.  The  Queen 
was  Louisa  of  Prussia. 
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er  a  blinking  fashion  for  fear  it  should 
bum  us.  , 

'The  Wise  have  much  in  Common. — 
^-Eschylus. 

A  particular  want  of  good  sense  in 
many  sensible  people  consists  in  their  not 
knowing  how  to  interpret  what  another 
says  when  he  has  not  said  it  exactly  as  he 
ought. 

Everybody  thinks  that  because  he  can 
speak  he;  is  entitled  to  speak  about  lan¬ 
guage. 

Tolerance  comes  with  age.  I  see  no 
fault  committed  that  I  myself  could  not 
have  committed  at  some  time  or  other. 

One  is  never  conscientious  during  ac¬ 
tion  :  none  but  the  looker-on  has  a  con¬ 
science. 

Do  the  happy  really  believe  that  one 
who  suffers  is  bound  to  perish  with  the 
dignity  which  the  Roman  populace  re¬ 
quired  of  the  Gladiator  } 

Somebody  asked  Timon’s  advice  re¬ 
specting  the  instruction  of  his  children. 

‘  Let  them,’  he  replied,  ‘  be  taught  that 
which  they  will  never  comprehend.’ 

'I'here  are  people  towards  whom  I  feel 
well  disposed,  and  could  wish  that  I  were, 
able  to  be  still  better  disposed. 

Even  as  long  habit  may  induce  us  to 
glance  at  a  watch  that  has  stopped,  w’e 
may  look  in  a  fair  lady’s  eyes  as  though 
she  loved  us  still. 

Hate  is  an  active,  envy  a  passive  dis¬ 
pleasure  ;  it  need  not  surprise  us,  there¬ 
fore,  to  see  how  quickly  envy  passes  into 
hate. 

There  is  a  certain  magic  in  rhythm 
leading  us  to  believe  that  its  sublimity 
belongs  to  ourselves. 

Dilettantism  taken  au  s/rieux,  and  a 
mechanical  manner  of  treiting  science, 
become  pedantry. 

Only  a  master  can  further  art.  But  pat¬ 
rons  may  with  propriety  stimulate  the 
artist  himself ;  this,  however,  does  not  al¬ 
ways  further  the  interests  of  art. 

‘  Perspicuity  consists  in  a  proper  dis¬ 
tribution  of  light  and  shade.’  Hamann. 
Hear,  hear ! 

Shakespeare  abounds  in  wonderful 
metaphors,  which  are  personified  ideas, 
in  fact  a  manner  ill  adapted  to  our  times, 
but  quite  appropriate  in  an  age  when  art 
48 
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of  cTcry  kind  was  under  the  influence  of 
allegory.  • 

He  also  fakes  his  similes  from  objects 
whence  we  would  not  borrow  ours ;  as, 
for  example,  from  books.  Printing  had 
already  been  discovered  for  more  than  a 
century,  yet  a  book  was  still  regarded  as  a 
sacred  object,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  bindings  of  that  time  ;  and  hence  it 
came  that  the  high-minded  poet  regard¬ 
ed  it  as  something  dear  and  venerable  ; 
but  our  books  are  merely  stitched  to¬ 
gether,  and  we  are  rarely  conscious  of 
respect  for  either  cover  or  contents. 

'The  most  foolish  of  all  mistakes  con¬ 
sists  in  young  men  of  sound  talents  fear¬ 
ing  to  lose  their  originality  by  acknowl¬ 
edging  truths  which  have  already  been 
recognised  by  others. 

Scholars  have  usually  an  invidious 
manner  of  refuting  others ;  an  error  in 


June, 

their  eyes  assuming  at  once  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  a  crime. 

It  is  impossible  that  beauty  should 
ever  distinctly  apprehend  itself. 

No  sooner  had  subjective,  or  so-called 
sentimental  poetry  been  placed  on  a 
level  with  i)oetry  of  an  objective  and 
realistic  tendency,  a  consummation  not 
to  be  avoided  unless  we  chose  to  con¬ 
demn  all  modern  poetry,  than  it  was  to 
be  expected  that,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
advent  of  men  of  true  poetical  genius, 
they  would  thenceforth  ])refcr  depicting 
the  intimate  experiences  of  the  inner 
life  to  that  of  the  great  and  busy  world 
around  them.  And  this  method  now 
prevails  to  such  an  extent  that  we  actu¬ 
ally  possess  a  poetry  without  tropes,  to 
which  one  must  concede,  however,  cer¬ 
tain  merits  of  its  own. — Fraser  s  Maga¬ 
zine. 


- - •  •  • - 
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CONTRIBUTION  to  the  character  and 
habits  of  ants  has  lately  been  made  by  a 
Swiss  naturalist,  M.  Forel.  This  inquirer 
establishes  the  fact,  that  ants  of  diflerent 
varieties  make  war  on  each  other,  the 
stronger  and  red  kind,  known  as  Formica 
sanguinea,  overcoming  the  meadow  ants, 
Formica  pratensis,  and  unusually  reduc¬ 
ing  them  to  slavery.  The  reckless  fury 
with  which  the  red  ants  attack  their 
unfortunate  neighbors  is  described  as 
something  dreadful.  M.  Forel  speaks  of  it 
as  a  sort  of  ‘  drunkenness  of  fight.’  Some 
of  the  ants  around  try  to  stop  these  deli¬ 
rious  combatants  by  seizing  them  with 
their  feet,  and  holding  them  till  they 
sober  down. 

On  one  occasion  the  author  placed  a 
number  of  workers  and  cocoons  of  the 
meadow  ant  near  a  residence  oi  red  ants ; 
the  latter  soon  carried  ofl.  the  cocoons. 
Was  it  to  cat  the  pupae  ?  By  no  means. 
Next  year  presented  the  curious  spectacle 
of  both  kinds  of  ants  living  together  in 
fraternal  association.  A  breach  having 
been  made  in  the  nest,  both  kinds  carried 
the  cocoons  down  below,  and  sought  to 
repair  the  disaster  with  equal  zeal.  Next, 
a  large  number  of  meadow  ants  were 
brought  near  the  habitation,  from  another 
district ;  but  those  in  the  nest,  far  from 
welcoming  them  as  congeners,  fell  upon 


them  in  concert  with  the  red  ants.  The 
new-comers  had  the  advantage  in  num¬ 
bers,  and  besieged  the  nest.  The  allies, 
conscious  of  their  extremity,  took  to  flight, 
carrying  away  slaves,  larvae  and  pupae, 
and  new-born  workers ;  and  established 
themselves  at  a  respectful  distance.  An 
alliance  has  sometimes  been  eflected  be¬ 
tween  the  inimical  species,  which  has 
continued  many  years.  Very  curious  is 
the  mixed  ant-hill.  Each  species  retains 
its  own  way  of  building,  so  that  the  archi¬ 
tecture  is  mixed.  On  the  dome  may 
usually  be  seen  the  meadow  ants  bearing 
material,  or  sunning  themselves.  If  you 
disturb  them,  or  introduce  some  unknown 
animals,  they  quickly  disap|>ear  into  the 
nest.  They  are  seeking  assistance.  Pres¬ 
ently  appears  a  host  of  the  red  ants,  and 
if  a  fight  occurs,  the  meadow  ants  do  not 
join  in  it  with  the  others. 

The  newly  hatched  workers  take  to 
domestic  work,  and  do  not  know  friends 
from  enemies  for  some  time.  1 1  seemed  pos¬ 
sible,  therefore,  to  form  alliances  among 
several  different  species,  if  the  subjects 
brought  together  were  quite  young.  This 
proved  successful.  In  a  gla.ss  case  were 
deposited  pupae  belonging  to  six  different 
species,  under  the  care  of  three  young 
workers  having  no  common  parentage. 
The  establishment  developed  and  in- 
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creased  quite  tranquilly,  the  different 
species  all  living  in  concord.  In  the  free 
state,  such  associations  are  impossible ; 
the  only  unions  realised  are  between  the 
red  and  meadow  ants. 

The  relations  between  ants  of  the  same 
species,  but  of  different  colonies,  have 
been  matter  of  doubt.  The  truth  is,  it 
depends  on  certain  circumstances  whether 
they  shall  be  friendly  or  hostile.  When 
the  parties  are  established  tolerably  sepa¬ 
rate  from  each  other,  under  satisfactory 
conditions,  they  fight  each  other  ‘  to  the 
bitter  end.’  If  two  neighboring  ant¬ 
hills  be  cramped  for  space,  there  will  be 
battle  and  repeated  engagements  ;  but  in 
general,  the  forces  coming  to  be  exhausted, 
an  alliance  will  at  length  be  formed.  If 
two  ant-hills  have  but  a  small  population, 
the  parties  will  improve  their  circumstan¬ 
ces  by  an  immediate  alliance. 

When  an  ant-hill  is  overcharged  with 
inhabitants,  emigrations  take  place  more 
or  less  numerous.  At  the  border  of  a 
kitchen-garden,  a  colony  of  ants  had  been 
long  established.  The  paths  they  took 
were  various;  that  most  frequented  lay 
across  the  road,  passed  into  a  field,  and 
along  the  side  of  a  pond  to  a  clump  of 
trees ;  it  was  very  long.  In  spring,  a 
party  of  ants  went  to  form  a  colony 
among  the  trees.  Later,  a  fresh  party 
set  out  from  the  old  home,  and  became 
domiciled  at  the  end  of  another  path. 
The  place  proved  unsuitable ;  they  left 
it,  and  settled  on  a  grass  plot  a  little  way 
off.  During  the  whole  summer,  the  workers 
of  the  new  establishments  often  met  the 
workers  who  still  remained  in  the  mother- 
hill,  and  the  reception  on  both  sides  was 
evidently  cordial.  Autumn  came,  and  the 
meetings  were  interrupted.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year,  the  inhabitants  of  each  nest  got 
into  the  habit  of  not  moving  far  from  it ; 
and  the  old  relations  were  thus  broken 
off.  After  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed, 
the  idea  occurred  to  take  some  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  old  nest  and  place  them 
near  one  of  the  young  colonies.  Received 
with  anything  but  cordiality,  they  were 
glad  to  make  their  escape.  In  a  second 
experiment  of  the  same  kind,  the  new¬ 
comers,  though  less  harshly  treated,  were 
yet  received  with  distrust.  It  has  often 
been  observed  that  ants  separated  for  a 
certain  time  again  recognise  one  another ; 
but  if  the  separation  has  been  very  long, 
they  lose  all  recollection  of  their  com¬ 


panions.  It  must  be  considered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  population  soon  becomes 
greatly  altered  by  new  generations. 

M.  Forel  made  a  patient  study  of  the 
famous  amazon  ants,  which  are  unable  to 
construct,  or  to  rear  the  larvae,  or  even  to 
eat  alone.  Their  chief  work  is  fighting  ; 
they  carry  off  the  pupae  of  working  ants 
in  other  hills,  but  afterwards  tend  these 
with  much  care.  Many  new  details  are 
furnished  by  M.  Forel  regarding  them. 
The  amazon  ant  {^Formica  rufescens)  is 
of  a  pale  red,  and  about  six  or  seven  mil¬ 
limetres  in  length  ;  the  female  is  a  little 
larger.  The  neuter  individual — it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  worker — carries  five 
curved  and  branched  mandibles  with 
drawn-out  points.  Such  an  instrument 
cannot  be  used  to  cut  wood  or  temper 
earth  ;  it  is  simply  a  weapon.  The  ama¬ 
zons,  thus  equipped,  fight  quite  differently 
from  other  ants.  Unable  to  seize  their 
adversaries  with  the  legs  and  cut  off  the 
head  or  limbs,  they  attack  the  body,  or 
transpierce  the  head  with  a  mandible 
point.  They  show  great  agility  and  im¬ 
petuosity  in  their  movements,  and  a  cour¬ 
age  bordering  on  rashness.  Never  seek¬ 
ing  safety  in  flight,  the  individual  will 
rush  on  a  strong  ant-hill  and  kill  several 
of  the  offenders,  till  he  is  overpowered  by 
force  of  numbers.  It  is  only  in  desperate 
cases,  however,  that  amazons  show  such 
rashness  ;  when  on  expeditions,  they 
march  in  close  ranks,  retire  if  serious 
danger  threatens  them,  and  make  detours 
to  avoid  obstacles.  The  individual  that 
may  have  got  separated  by  accident  on 
the  way,  hastens  to  rejoin  the  main  body, 
and  he  will  craftily  avoid  a  too  numerous 
enemy.  When  the  journey  is  long,  the 
amazons  make  halts,  perhaps  for  the  sake 
of  stragglers,  i)erhaps,  also,  from  hesita¬ 
tion  as  to  the  direction  to  be  taken. 
The  force  of  expeditionary  columns  is 
very  variable  ;  sometimes  not  more  than 
a  few  hundred  individuals,  often  from  a 
thousand  to  two  thousand.  The  depar¬ 
tures  on  these  enterprises  take  place  al¬ 
ways  in  the  afternoon  ;  about  two  o’clock, 
if  the  temperature  is  not  excessive ;  but 
later,  if  it  is  a  very  hot  day.  The  pre¬ 
parations  are  speedy.  Some  ants  are 
seen  walking  about  on  the  dome  in  an 
indifferent  way ;  suddenly  a  few  indivi¬ 
duals  go  inside  ;  the  signal  is  given ;  the 
amazons  stream  forth ;  they  touch  each 
other  with  the  antennae,  and  then  the 
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entire  company  sets  off.  The  slave  ants 
of  the  colony  remain  aloof  from  this 
movement,  and  do  not  appear  to  give  it 
any  attention. 

Sometimes  the  amazons  go  at  their  ob¬ 
ject  with  surprising  certainty ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  if  they  wish  to  attack  a  nest 
placed  on  ground  which  they  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting.  On  the  other 
hand, ^  they  easily  make  mistakes  when 
they  have  to  operate  on  unknown  ground ; 
at  times  their  expeditions  are  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  One  day,  about  4  p.m.,  a  compact 
body  of  amazon  ants  was  observed  issu¬ 
ing  from  their  abode  (built  by  the  brown 
ants,  their  slaves)  on  a  sloping  meadow. 
This  troop  descends  the  slope,  reaches  a 
vineyard,  goes  along  the  border  of  it  a 
little  way,  then  suddenly  stops.  The 
amazons  distribute  themselves  in  various 
directions ;  then,  having  come  together 
again,  they  decide  to  continue  their  march 
forwards.  After  going  a  little  further, 
signs  of  hesitation  are  manifested ;  the 
company  again  stops,  and  scatters  itself, 
one  detachment  in  one  direction,  another 
in  another  ;  but  the  search  is  unavailing. 
One  by  one  the  detachments  rejoin  the 
centre  of  the  army ;  then  the  entire 
column  takes  its  journey  homewards,  as 
light  as  at  starting.  In  the  return,  when 
it  reaches  the  slope  and  begins  to  ascend, 
signs  of  fatigue  are  apparent,  and  the 
march  is  laborious.  Individuals  at  the 
head  of  the  column  come  back,  as  if  to 
make  sure  that  none  has  fallen  ojit.  At 
length,  about  7  p.m.,  the  amazons  are  once 
more  housed.  Another  time,  the  band 
.sets  out  at  too  late  an  hour.  Tufted 
herbs  embarrassing  the  path  allow  of  but 
very  slow  progress  ;  the  troop  changes  its 
mind,  and  without  apparent  hesitation,  re¬ 
turns  to  the  nest. 

It  is  rare,  however,  that  the  amazons 
allow  themselves  to  be  permanently 
checked  by  reverses.  M.  Forel  tells  us 
of  one  case  in  which  a  troop  came  to  a 
field  of  wheat,  and  after  exploring  a  part 
of  it  without  success,  the  foragers  had  to 
return  home.  Next  day,  they  set  out  in 
the  .same  direction,  entered  the  field,  and 
traversed  the  whole  of  it,  keeping  to  the 
right.  In  coming  out,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  confronted  by  a  large  nest  of  brown 
ants.  To  invade  this  by  an  open  gallery 
was  the  work  of  a  moment;  and  they 
soon  came  forth  again,  each  amazon  with 
a  pupa.  The  last  of  them  were  chased  by 


the  brown  ants.  The  robbers  resumed 
their  journey  homewards;  but  instead 
of  entering  their  habitation,  they  de¬ 
posited  the  pupae  in  a  heap  near  the  en¬ 
trance,  and  came  back  to  continue  the 
pillage.  The  first  of  the  column  met 
those  of  the  rear,  and  it  was  curious  to  see 
with  what  care  they  avoided  passing  too 
near,  lest  they  might  disturb  them  in 
carrying  their  burdens.  The  brown  ants 
that  had  been  robbed  had,  foreseeing  a 
second  assualt,  blocked  the  openings  of 
the  nest  with  grains  of  earth — a  sorry  re¬ 
source.  The  amazons  at  the  head  of  the 
troop  waited  till  the  whole  body  had  come 
up;  then  they  all  rushed  upon  the  hill, 
broke  down  the  barriers,  hustled  the  de¬ 
fenders  aside,  and  loaded  themselves  with 
fresh  booty.  *  In  these  expeditions,  the 
amazons  will  sometimes  carry  off  empty 
shells,  carcases,  and  other  useless  objects, 
by  mistake. 

No  colony  of  amazons  is  complete 
without  a  certain  number  of  slaves;  and 
though  for  the  most  part  these  consist  of 
the  brown  ant,  the  red-beard  ant  {Formica 
rufibarbis)  is  as  willingly  taken.  'I'he  lat¬ 
ter  generally  defend  themselves  with  the 
greater  energy,  but  are  also  always  over¬ 
come.  One  afternoon,  an  immense  horde 
of  amazons  was  marching  with  great  assu¬ 
rance  in  the  direction  of  a  large  ant-hill. 
Coming  in  sight  of  it,  it  suddenly  stopped, 
and  emissaries  rushed  along  the  sides 
and  the  rear  of  the  troop,  to  form  the 
members  into  a  compact  ma.ss.  The  red- 
beard  ants  perceived  the  enemy,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  their  dome,  jiierced  with 
several  large  holes,  was  covered  with  a 
host  of  defenders.  The  amazons,  nothing 
intimidated,  fell  on  the  nest ;  the  melee 
was  indescribable,  but,  after  a  stiff  fight, 
the  amazons  managed  to  effect  their  en¬ 
trance.  Just  then,  a  multitude  of  the 
red-beard  ants  were  observed  coming  out 
with  hundreds  of  larvae  and  pupae  which 
they  wished  to  save.  The  besiegers,  ho  w- 
ever,  on  emerging  again,  were  not  with¬ 
out  cocoons  in  their  mandibles ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  satisfied  themselves,  they  united  in  a 
b(^y,  and  set  off  for  their  habitation. 
The  red-beard  ants,  now  seeing  them  re¬ 
tire,  followed  in  pursuit.  The  scene  was 
most  curious.  One  amazon,  seized  by 
the  legs,  would  be  forced  to  let  go  his 
booty ;  another,  vigorously  assaulted, 
would  drop  the  cocoon  he  was  carrying,  to 
stab  the  individual  who  sought  to  take  it. 
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For  a  long  time,  the  red-beard  ants  thus  sometimes  even  swept  some  distance  away, 
harassed  the  amazons;  but  the  latter,  Still,  they  were  never  seen  to  let  go  their 
more  agile,  quickened  their  pace,  and  burdens ;  and,  persevering  with  indomi- 
reached  their  nest  with  considerable  table  energy,  they  nearly,all  succeeded  in 
spoil.  It  would  seem  as  though  nothing  reaching  their  destination  with  the  fruits 
could  discourage  the  intrepid  amazons,  of  their  toil. 

One  day,  in  frightful  weather,  a  column  There  is  a  singular  kind  of  ant  known 
was  observed  on  the  march.  J'assing  near  as  the  erratic  ant,  or  the  tapinome.  When 
a  fountain,  the  unfortunate  creatures  were  menaced,  it  squirts  from  the  abdomen  a 
inundated ;  but  the  greater  number  man-  volatile  liquid  with  a  very  pronounced 
aged,  with  much  toil,  to  struggle  over  the  odor,  which  suffocates  the  assailant  or  puts 
wet  grass.  Coming  to  the  side  of  a  road,  him  to  flight.  The  tapinomes  change 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  cross,  iiotwith-  their  (subterranean)  abodes  very  fre- 
standing  the  boisterous  wind  that  was  quently,  and  make  the  transference  with 
blowing.  A  little  farther  on,  they  sue-  surprising  rapidity.  They  are  not  of  a 
ceeded  in  pillaging  an  ant-hill.  Return-  warlike  humor,  but  defend  themselves 
ing  laden,  they  struggled  along  painfully  resolutely  if  attacked. — Chambers's  Jour- 
amid  the  violence  of  the  storm,  and  were  nal. 
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.A  CURIOUS  chapter  in  literary  history  difficulty,  and  went  through  it  line  by 
relates  to  wilful  falsification,  wayward  line,  without  finding  any  such  passages 
deception,  misconception  of  an  author’s  as  the  accuser  had  professed  to  quote, 
identity  and  meaning — one  or  all  of  these  What  he  did  find  was  this — that  one  Ho- 
according  to  circumstances.  Sometimes  gens  had  translated  Paradise  Lost  into 
a  writer  claims  as  his  own  a  production  Latin  in  1690 ;  that  Lauder  had  taken 
that  proceeded  wholly  or  in  part  from  eight  lines  from  this  translation,  and 
another  brain.  Sometimes  an  author  stated  that  he  had  found  them  in  the 
has  professed  to  make  a  journey  to  a  works  of  Staphomius,  a  Dutch  poet  and 
distant  and  little-known  region,  and  has  divine.  Meanwhile,  not  knowing  what 
published  a  description  of  it,  due  wholly  Douglas  was  doing,  Lauder  obtained 
to  his  own  invention,  or  amplified  by  bits  subscriptions  for  a  new  edition  of  Hogen’s 
taken  without  acknowledgment  from  poems,  or  that  part  of  them  which  con- 
other  books.  Many  instances  are  on  tained  the  passage  supposed  to  incrimi- 
record  in  which  a  writer  assumed  a  name  nate  Milton.  When  the  work  was  ac- 
that  did  not  belong  to  him ;  while  still  tually  printed,  the  result  of  Dr.  Douglas’s 
more  numerous  are  those  wherein  an  au-  examination  was  made  public.  The  pub- 
thor,  for  reasons  sufficient  in  themselves,  lishers,  Messrs.  Payne  and  Bousuet,  in¬ 
leaves  just  so  much  mystery  as  to  give  sisted  that  Lauder  should  place  in  their 
rise  to  a  wide  range  of  conjecture.  hands  the  veritable  book  from  which  his 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  excerpts  had  been  made.  He  then  con- 
one  Mr.  Lauder  startled  the  literary  fessed  that  the  whole  affair  was  an  inven- 
world  by  the  publication  of  a  circular  in  tion.  The  publishers  issued  a  small  edi- 
which  he  accused  Milton  of  having  bor-  tion  of  the  work,  but  inserted  this  pre¬ 
rowed  from  a  previous  author  some  of  fatory  note  in  each  copy  :  ‘  As  this  man 
the  versified  materials  for  Paradise  Ixtst.  has  been  guilty  of  such  a  wicked  imposi- 
It  was  easy  to  accuse  a  man  who  had  tion  on  us  and  the  public,  and  is  capable 
been  dead  three-quarters  of  a  century ;  of  so  daring  an  avowal  of  it,  we  declare 
nevertheless  Milton’s  reputation  stood  too  that  we  will  have  no  further  intercourse 
high  to  permit  this  charge  to  be  passed  with  him  ;  and  we  now  sell  his  book  only 
over  in  silence.  Lauder  named  the  au-  as  a  curiosity  of  fraud  and  interpolation.’ 
thor,  and  quoted  passages  strikingly  like  Dr.  Johnson,  before  the  cheat  was  ‘dis- 
some  of  those  in  the  great  English  epic,  covered,  had  so  far  been  imposed  upon  as 
Dr.  Douglas  took  the  matter  up.  He  to  furnish  a  preface  and  postscript  to 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  work  with  some  the  work.  I.auder  endeavored  to  ward 
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off  public  censure  by  giving  first  one 
motive,  then  another,  for  his  conduct. 
He  fell  into  obscurity,  and  died  in  great 
poverty  about  twenty  years  afterwards. 

Book-buyers  *w ere  invited,  in  1704,  to 
purchase  a  History  and  Description  of 
the  Island  of  Formosa,  by  George  Psalma- 
nazar,  a  Christianized  native  of  that  coun¬ 
ty.  The  work  made  a  great  stir.  It  was 
vividly  written  ;  the  details  were  minute  ; 
and  numerous  engravings  depicted  the 
houses,  vehicles,  shipping,  &c.,  of  the 
Formosans.  There  next  appeared  Dia- 
sagues  between  a  Japanese  and  a  For¬ 
mosan,  concerning  religious  matters  ;  to¬ 
gether  with  a  grammar  of  the  Formosan 
language,  a  vocabulary  for  the  use  of 
strangers  visiting  that  beautiful  island, 
and  a  series  of  translations  of  prayers 
and  short  sentences.  The  reading  pub¬ 
lic  were  greatly  interested  in  learning  so 
much  concerning  a  remote  region  until 
then  little  known  except  by  name.  A 
few  better  informed  men  suspected  that 
all  was  not  genuine.  George  Psalmanazar 
mixed  openly  in  society,  and  bore  with 
great  ability  the  questionings  and  cross¬ 
questionings  to  which  he  was  subjected. 
After  two  English  editions,  and  two  or 
three  foreign  translations  of  his  principal 
work  had  appeared,  the  bubble  burst ; 
conscience  pricked  him,  and  he  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  had  been  deluding  the 
public.  Full  particulars  of  his  life  were 
never  obtained,  nor  was  his  real  name 
known  ;  but  it  was  accepted  as  probable, 
from  facts  one  by  one  ascertained,  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Switzerland  ;  that  he 
had  great  natural  abilities,  and  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  education  ;  that  for  some 
years  he  led  (he  life  of  a  vagabond  ad¬ 
venturer,  living  by  various  impostures  in 
several  countries  of  Europe.  His  For¬ 
mosa  fraud  was  known  to  and  encour¬ 
aged  by  an  army  chaplain  in  Holland, 
who  brought  him  to  England,  and  ob¬ 
tained  for  him  those  high  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  so  advanced  his  schemes. 
His  *  last  will  and  testament  ’  contained 
expressions  of  deep  contrition  for  the 
reckless  and  dishonest  conduct  of  his 
early  years. 

In  1760  a  small  work  was  published, 
purporting  to  be  a  translation  into  Eng¬ 
lish  of  a  Gaelic  poem  written  by  Ossian 
in  the  third  century ;  and  these  were 
followed  by  a  few  other  specimens  soon 
afterwards.  They  excited  great  interest  in 


Scotland,  on  account  of  their  alleged 
antiquity  ;  and  the  translator  and  editor, 
James  Maepherson,  a  Highland  school¬ 
master,  acquired  notoriety.  Critics,  how¬ 
ever,  especially  critics  conversant  with  the 
Gaelic  language,  suspected  that  all  was  not 
as  it  should  be.  Maepherson  had  obtain¬ 
ed  the  good  opinion  and  aid  of  Home,  the 
author  of  Douglas,  and  had  been  assisted 
with  funds  to  enable  him  to  travel  about 
the  Highlands,  as  a  means  of  collecting 
specimens  of  early  Gaelic  poetry.  What 
he  had  published  had  been  translated 
from  his  English  into  French,  Italian, 
Danish,  and  Polish ;  and  ‘  Ossian’s  po¬ 
ems  ’  began  to  take  a  place  in  Eurojican 
literature.  It  was  therefore  desirable  to 
settle  whether  they  were  authentic  or 
not.  The  Faculty  of  Advocates  sent  him 
on  another  tour  to  collect  further  speci¬ 
mens  ;  he  apparently  reaped  a  rich  har¬ 
vest,  but  nobody  could  tell  where  he 
found  what  he  pretended  to  find — ancient 
Ossianic  manuscripts.  Ixjrd  Karnes,  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  with  the  poets  Blair  and 
Gray,  contended  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  publications;  while  Dr.  Johnson, 
David  Hume,  Malcolm  Laing,  and  Pink¬ 
erton,  more  or  less  openly  accused  Mae¬ 
pherson  of  deception,  in  having  written 
English  poems,  and  palming  them  ofl  as 
translations  from  very  old  (iaelic.  As 
Maepherson  scorned,  or  at  any  rate  re¬ 
fused,  to  reply  to  any  accusations  against 
him,  the  controversy  went  on  without 
his  assistance.  About  twenty  years  af¬ 
terwards,  Mr.  Shaw,  author  of  a  (iaelic 
Dictionary  and  Grammar,  published  a 
vigorous  onslaught  on  the  Ossian  poems  ; 
declaring  that  internal  evidence  showed 
them  to  be  modern  instead  of  ancient ; 
and  pointing  to  the  fact,  that  Maepher¬ 
son  had  never  publicly  shov.n  the  old 
manuscripts  which  he  professed  to  have 
discovered.  Malcolm  Laing,  an  histo¬ 
rian  of  Scotland,  adverted  to  inconsis¬ 
tencies  and  even  impossibilities  in  the  al¬ 
leged  poems.  W'ishing  to  set  at  rest  a 
question  naturally  so  interesting  to  Scot¬ 
tish  men  of  letters,  the  Highland  Society, 
in  1804,  drew  up  a  series  of  questions, 
printed  them  in  circulars,  and  sent  these 
circulars  to  every  part  of  the  Highlands 
and  islands  of  Scotland.  They  asked 
whether  any  persons  had  ever  heard  any 
poems,  long  or  short,  in  (Gaelic,  attributed 
to  Ossian ;  and  whether  they  could  re¬ 
peat  what  they  had  heard.  Slowly  did 
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the  replies  come  in,  and  the  members  of 
the  Society  were  unwilling  to  come  to  an 
unfavorable  decision  on  the  subject. 
Though  the  controversy  has  of  late  been 
again  raised,  Scotland  has  arrived  at  a 
pretty  unanimous  verdict  that  the  poems 
published  by  Macpherson  are  a  cento  or 
patchwork,  partly  fictitious  (that  is,  writ¬ 
ten  by  himself),  and  partly  copies  or 
adaptations  of  poetry  orally  current  in  the 
Highlands. 

We  must  not  call  the  Letters  of  Junius 
a  deception  ;  the  writer  merely  wished  to 
keep  secret  his  own  identity,  but  left  the 
world  to  conjecture  at  leisure  as  to  who 
he  might  lie — the  name  of  ‘  Junius’  being 
a  fanciful  one.  A  literary  conundrum 
were  these  ‘  letters,’  and  such  they  still 
remain.  They  were  published  a  little  over 
a  century  ago,  between  1769  and  1772, 
and  produced  amazing  excitement  in 
England  by  their  brilliant  satire,  scathing 
denunciation,  and  polish  of  style.  More 
than  forty  theories  have  been  put  for¬ 
ward  concerning  the  name  of  the  author. 
'I'he  balance  of  opinion  has  long  tended 
towards  Sir  Philip  Francis  ;  but  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  not  even  now  settled. 

h'or  reasons  which  seemed  to  him  suf¬ 
ficient,  Scott  concealed  for  many  years 
the  authorship  of  the  Waverley  novels 
and  romances.  He  did  not  make  the 
truth  known  until  the  curiosity  of  the 
entire  reading  public  had  been  raised  to 
a  feverish  height.  If  at  any  time  he  were 
asked  point-blank  whether  he  was  the 
author,  a  few  twinges  of  conscience  may 
have  troubled  him  at  the  necessity  or 
temptation  to  tell  an  untruth  on  the  sub¬ 
ject;  but  this  is  an'annoyance  likely  to 
befall  any  great  writer  who  maintains  the 
anonymous  for  a  series  of  years. 

Thomas  Chtterton,  w’ho  in  one  sense 
lived  a  long  life  before  he  was  eighteen 
years  old,  was  one  of  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  literary  deceivers  on  record.  Born 
at  Bristol,  in  1752,  he  was  taught  a  small 
routine  of  knowledge  at  a  parish  school, 
and  then  belonged  to  the  Colston  School 
from  his  eighth  to  his  fifteenth  year ;  af¬ 
terwards  he  led  the  life  of  a  drudge  in  an 
attorney’s  office.  .Antiquities,  especially 
of  an  artistic  or  poetical  kind,  were  the 
special  objects  of  his  liking  ;  and  in  this 
direction  he  manifested  at  once  his  genius 
and  his  fraud.  In  1768  a  new  bridge 
was  opened  at  Bristol ;  and  there  ap¬ 
peared,  in  Felix  Farley  s  Journal,  a  trans¬ 


lation  of  an  ancient  manuscript,  under  the 
title  ‘  A  Description  of  the  Fryars  passing 
over  the  Old  Bridge.’  The  antique 
phraseology,  and  the  vividness  of  the  de¬ 
scription,  attracted  general  attention ; 
but  the  whole  affair  was  the  product  of 
Chatterton’s  own  brain,  although  he  in¬ 
dulged  in  plentiful  lying  when  pressed 
for  an  explanation.  This  first  deception 
marked  his  sixteenth  year ;  and  the  re¬ 
maining  two  years  of  his  brief  career  may 
be  characterized  as  one  continued  falsifi 
cation.  He  handed  to  a  Bristol  trades¬ 
man  a  jjedigree,  tracing  his  ancestors 
back  to  the  Norman  times,  and  claiming 
to  the  astonished  shopkeeper  relationship 
with  many  a  noble  and  knightly  person¬ 
age  in  past  ages.  He  produced  the  Bris» 
tow  Tragedy,  and  other  poems,  declaring 
them  to  have  been  written  by  one  Row- 
ley,  a  priest  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
brought  forward  some  old  parchments, 
descriptive  of  the  principal  churches 
and  chapels  in  Bristol ;  they  were  wholly 
his  own  production  ;  but  by  discoloring 
them  with  smoke  and  ochre,  and  imitat¬ 
ing  old  writing,  he  completely  deceived 
Mr.  Barrett,  who  was  at  that  time  writing 
a  history  of  the  city.  He  wrote  to  Hor¬ 
ace  Walpole,  inclosing  pieces  of  ancient 
w’riting,  purporting  to  be  biographical 
sketches  of  Bristol  painters,  scarcely  if 
at  all  known  to  the  public,  and  oflering 
to  place  in  his  hands  a  large  collection 
of  such  papers.  Walpole,  who  was  at 
that  time  preparing  his  Anecdotes  oj 
Painters,  entered  upon  the  subject  with 
great  interest ;  but  his  critical  judgment 
soon  detected  the  fraud,  and  he  shook 
off  the  impostor.  Some  London  book¬ 
sellers  made  Chatterton  an  offer  which 
tempted  him  to  come  to  the  metropolis, 
where  he  was  chiefly  employed  in  writing 
satirical  party  articles.  The  attention 
they  attracted  gratified  his  enormous 
self-conceit ;  and  in  a  wild  burst  of  ex¬ 
citement  he  said  to  a  friend  that  he 
hoped,  ‘  by  the  blessing  of  God,  very 
soon  to  be  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
which  will  make  my  fortune.’  The 
‘  mad  genius,’  as  he  was  called,  had  long 
brooded  on  suicide  ;  and  he  put  it  into 
effect  at  a  squalid  lodging  in  Brook 
Street,  Holborn,  and  did  not  live  to  seo 
his  eighteenth  year. 

Another  of  these  strange  palterings 
with  truth  is  known  as  the  ‘  Ireland 
Shakspeare  forgeries,’  a  publication  that 
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scandalized  all  literary  men  who  possess¬ 
ed  any  reverence  for  truth.  Samuel  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  Ireland,  born  in  1779,  was 
the  son  of  Ireland  the  engraver,  respect¬ 
ably  though  not  eminently  known  in  his 
profession.  The  father’s  love  for  relics 
and  memorials  connected  in  any  way  with 
great  men  was  the  bait  that  tempted  the 
son  into  dishonesty.  The  two  visited 
Stratford-on-Avon  in  1795,  with  the  main 
purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  senior,  of 
bringing  out  a  description  illustrated  by 
his  sketches  and  engravings.  Young 
Ireland,  who  had  been  articled  to  a  con¬ 
veyancer,  after  their  return  told  his  fa¬ 
ther  that  he  had  accidentally  found, 
among  some  law-papers,  an  old  time¬ 
worn  deed  or  lease  containing  Shak- 
speare’s  autograph.  The  father,  over¬ 
joyed  at  such  a  find,  urged  him  to  search 
for  further  memorials  of  the  great  poet. 
An  unfortunate  request,  as  the  result 
speedily  showed.  Young  Ireland  pre¬ 
tended  to  find  one  curiosity  after  anoth¬ 
er,  until  enough  had  been  collected  to 
form  a  volume.  He  caused  it  to  be 
noised  abroad  that  one  of  the  newly 


found  treasures  was  a  tragedy  by  Shak- 
speare,  bearing  the  title  of  Vortigern,  but 
that  he  would  not  publish  it  until  it  had 
been  acted  at  one  of  the  principal  thea¬ 
tres.  Sheridan,  though  not  without  mis¬ 
givings  as  to  the  quality  of  this  dramatic 
composition,  fell  into  the  trap,  and  gave 
a  considerable  sum  for  the  copyright. 
John  Kemble  undertook  the  principal 
character ;  and,  public  curiosity  being 
excited,  there  was  an  immense  house. 
The  audience  waited  and  waited  for 
touches  of  Shakspeare’s  genius,  but 
waited  in  vain  ;  for  the  piece  was  one  of 
the  baldest  and  most  inane.  The  curtain 
fell  amid  a  storm  of  hisses,  and  Vortigern 
at  once  disappeared.  Meanwhile  Malone 
and  other  critics  had  disputed  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  so-called  Shakspeare 
discoveries  generally.  The  too  credu¬ 
lous  father,  rendered  uneasy  by  these 
things,  insisted  on  the  son  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  when,  the  where,  and  the 
how  of  his  findings.  The  young  cheat 
then  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  con¬ 
fessed  that  they  were  all  mere  inventions. 
— Chambers's  Journal. 
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Matthew  Arnold,  a  portrait  of  whom 
prefaces  the  present  number  of  the  Eclec¬ 
tic,  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Ar¬ 
nold,  of  Rugby,  and  was  bom  on  the 
24th  of  December,  1822.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Winchester,  Rugby,  and  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  won  the  Newdegate  prize  for 
English  verse  by  a  poem  entitled  “  Crom¬ 
well;”  in  1845  was  chosen  fellow  of  Oriel 
College;  and  from  1847  to  1851  was 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Lan^owne. 
Having  married  during  the  latter  year, 
Mr.  Arnold  received  an  appointment  as 
one  of  the  lay  inspectors  of  schools 
under  the  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  Education.  In  1849  he  published 
anonymously  a  small  volume  of  poems 
under  the  title  of  “  The  Strayed  Reveller, 
and  other  Poems.”  In  1852  a  second 
volume  appeared,  “  Empedocles  on  Etna, 
and  other  Poems.”  In  1853  a  new  volume 
was  issued  in  his  own  name,  followed  by 
a  second  series,  the  two  containing  such 
poems  in  the  previous  collections  as  the 
author  wished  the  public  to  preserve. 


along  with  some  fresh  pieces.  In  1857 
he  was  elected  Professor  of  Poetry  at  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Arnold  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  achieved  success 
in  the  sense  of  popularity,  but  his  position 
in  literature  is  established,  and  as  his 
works  become  better  known,  admiratibn 
for  them  will  increase.  If  he  has  failed 
to  obtain  the  applause  of  the  many,  he  is 
rewarded  by  the  appreciation  of  the  judi¬ 
cious  few.  The  tone  of  his  mind  is  con¬ 
templative  rather  than  lyrical;  and  his 
style  is  the  reverse  of  florid.  Deep  cul¬ 
ture  and  a  certain  severity  of  taste  have 
subdued  every  tendency  to  a  gay  or  a 
passionate  exuberance.  As  a  poet  he  has 
little  sympathy  with  the  present;  his 
theory  of  the  poetic  art  being  indicated  by 
the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  pre¬ 
faces  :  “  In  the  sincere  endeavor  to  learn 
and  practise,  amid  the  bewildering  confu¬ 
sion  of  our  times,  what  is  sound  and  true 
in  poetical  art,  I  seemed  to  myself  to  find 
the  only  sure  guidance,  the  only  solid  foot¬ 
ing,  among  the  ancients.” 
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In  1865  Mr.  Arnold  published  “  Essays 
in  Criticism,”  and  in  1870,  “  Culture  and 
Anarchy."  During  the  pa.st  few  years  his 
attention  has  been  given  to  Biblical  and 
theological  questions,  the  chief  literary  out¬ 
come  of  which  are  “  St.  Paul  and  Pro- 


LITERARY 

The  Ancient  R&gime.  By  Hippolyte  Adolphe 

Taine.  Translated  byjohn  Durand.  New- 

York;  Henry  J/olt  Co.  1876. 

This  work  took  its  origin,  as  narrated  by 
M.  Taine,  in  the  perplexity  with  which  when 
he  6rst  became  an  elector  he  felt  called  upon 
to  decide  whether  he  would  be  royalist  or  re¬ 
publican,  democrat  or  conservative,  socialist 
or  Bonapartist.  lie  was  not  willing  either  to 
acquiesce  in  the  ipse  dixit  of  others,  or  to 
make  up  his  mind  according  to  his  uninform¬ 
ed  predilections ;  and  the  more  he  reflected  on 
the  matter  the  more  strongly  was  he  convinc¬ 
ed  that  the  social  and  political  mould  into 
which  a  nation  may  enter  and  remain  is  not 
subject  to  its  will,  but  determined  by  its  char¬ 
acter  and  its  past.  Hence,  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  what  France  is,  and  to  determine  what 
polity  is  best  adapted  to  her,  it  is  necessary 
to  study  her  past,  and  especially  “  the  terrible 
and  fruitful  crisis  by  which  the  ancient  re¬ 
gime  produced  the  Revolution  and  the  Revo¬ 
lution  the  new  rfegime.”  Those  three  great 
steps  in  the  metamorphosis — the  ancient  r6- 
gime,  the  Revolution,  and  the  new  regime — 
he  undertakes  to  describe  with  exactness ; 
and  the  present  work  is  the  first  instalment 
of  the  trilogy. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  origin  of  “  The  Ancient 
Regime  but  its  character  is  less  easy  to  de¬ 
fine.  It  is  not  so  much  history  in  the  ordinary 
sense  that  M.  Taine  oflers  us  as  a  series  of 
great  historical  tableaux,  in  which  we  may  see 
“  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  its  form 
and  pressure.”  He  tries  to  make  us  specta¬ 
tors  of  the  great  drama  of  human  life  which 
was  enacted  on  the  stage  of  France  during 
the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy — re¬ 
producing  the  social  structure  as  it  then  ex¬ 
isted,  with  all  its  strange  contrasts  and  incon¬ 
gruities,  and  leaving  us  to  form  our  own  con¬ 
clusions.  Fortunately,  as  he  says,  we  are  not 
reduced  to  conjectures  about  that  period,  to 
uncertain  divinations,  to  vague  indications. 
The  French  of  the  ancient  regime  are  still 
within  range  of  our  observation  ;  we  perceive 
the  men  themselves,  their  exterior  and  their 
interior.  “Each  of  us,  in  our  }'outh,  has  been 
able  to  associate  with  some  of  the  survivors 


testantism,”  “  Literature  and  Dogma,” 
and  “  God  and  the  Bible."  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  these  works,  or  even 
to  characterize  them  further  than  to  say 
that  they  are  worthy  the  attention  of  all 
thoughtful  readers. 
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of  this  vanished  society.  Many  of  their  man¬ 
sions  still  remain,  with  their  apartments  and 
furniture  intact.  By  means  of  their  pictures 
and  engravings  we  follow  them  in  their 
domestic  life,  we  see  their  costumes,  their 
attitudes,  and  their  gestures.  With  their 
literature,  their  philosophy,  their  sciences, 
their  gazettes,  and  their  correspondences,  we 
can  reproduce  all  their  thoughts,  and  even 
their  familiar  conversation.  A  multitude  of 
memoirs,  issuing  for  the  past  thirty  years  from 
public  and  private  memoirs,  lead  us  from  one 
drawing-room  to  another  as  if  we  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  them.  The  letters  and  journals  of 
travellers  from  other  countries  control  and 
complete,  by  their  independent  delineations, 
the  portraits  which  this  society  has  traced  of 
itself.  It  has  set  forth  everything  pertaining 
to  itself  except  what  it  Regarded  as  common¬ 
place  and  familiar  to  its  contemporaries,  what 
appeared  technical,  tiresome,  and  vulgar, 
what  affected  the  province,  the  commonalty, 

_  the  peasant,  the  artisan,  the  administration, 
and  the  household.”  These  omissions  M. 
Taine  has  supplied  by  the  examination  of  an 
enormous  mass  of  manuscript  documents,  “  so 
unknown  and  so  instructive  that,  indeed,  the 
history  of  the  Revolution  seems  still  unpub¬ 
lished.”  With  such  resources,  as  he  truly  ob¬ 
serves,  one  becomes  almost  the  contemporary 
of  the  men  whose  history  one  writes  ;  and  as 
it  is  with  the  historian,  so,  through  M.  Taine’s 
vivifying  pen,  is  it  with  the  reader.  We  actu¬ 
ally  witness  the  prodigal  splendor  of  the 
court,  the  pomp  and  luxury  df  the  nobles  and 
clergy,  the  poverty  and  degr.idation  of  the 
peasants,  and,  not  less  plainly,  the  advancing 
strides  of  the  impending  Revolution,  by  whose 
terrible  instrumentality  the  whirligig  of  time 
was  to  bring  round  its  revenges. 

It  would  not  be  possible  in  a  brief  notice 
like  this  to  give  more  than  a  faint  idea  of  the 
literary  quality  of  “The  Ancient  Regime.” 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  it  M.  Taine  has 
produced  a  work  which  the  historian  will 
always  regard  as  an  inexhaustible  storehouse 
of  material,  and  which  is  written  with  such 
brilliancy  of  style  as  to  enable  it  to  compete 
in  interest  with  the  most  fascinating  of  cur¬ 
rent  novels. 
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The  Variatio:«s  o?  Plants  and  Animals 

Under  Domestication.  By  Charles  Dar¬ 
win,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition.  In 

Dvo  volumes.  New- York  :  D.  AppUtan 

Co.  1876. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in 
1868,  and  its  character  is  so  well  known  as  to 
render  it  superfluous  for  us  to  say  anything  in 
the  way  of  exposition  or  criticism  at  this 
time.  Substantially,  it  is  a  systematic  ^esen- 
tation  of  the  evidence  on  which  Mr.  Darwin 
bases  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  his  “  Origin 
of  Species"  and  “Descent  of  Man;"  and 
though  it  is  less  likely  to  prove  attractive  to 
the  non-scientific  reader  than  either  of  those 
remarkable  works,  it  must  be  read  by  all  who 
would  form  a  really  intelligent  opinion  re¬ 
garding  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection. 

During  the  seven  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  Mr. 
Darwin  has  continued  to  accumulate  facts 
bearing  upon  the  subjects  discussed,  and 
these  he  has  made  use  of  in  preparing  the 
present  edition.  The  “additions  and  correc¬ 
tions  ”  are  not  very  numerous,  and  it  may 
prove  useful  to  those  who  possess  the  first 
edition  if  wc  enumerate  the  more  important. 
They  are  as  follows :  Dr.  Burt  Wilder's  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  brains  of  different  breeds  of 
the  Dog.  Degeneracy  of  Dogs  imported  into 
Guinea.  Difference  in  the  number  of  lumbar 
vertebrae  in  the  races  or  species  of  the  horse. 
Hairy  appendages  to  the  throats  of  Goats. 
Sexual  differences  in  color  in  the  domestic 
Pigeon.  Movements  like  those  of  the  Tum¬ 
bler  Pigeon  caused  by  injury  to  the  brain. 
Ancient  selection  of  Gold-fish  in  China.  Ad¬ 
ditional  and  remarkable  instances  of  the  action 
of  the  male  parent  on  the  future  progeny  of 
the  female.  Additional  facts  with  respect  to 
the  inherited  effects  of  circumcision.  Dr. 
Brown-S6quard  on  the  inherited  effects  of 
operations  on  the  Guinea-pig.  Inheritance  as 
limited  by  sex.  Discussion  on  the  effects  of 
close  interbreeding  in  the  case  of  man.  The 
direct  action  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  caus¬ 
ing  variation.  On  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire’s  law 
of  sot  pour  sot.  The  chapter  on  Pangenesls  has 
been  largely  altered  and  remodelled,  but  the 
essential  principles  remain  the  same. 

Sights  and  Insights.  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T. 

Whitney.  Boston  :  J.  R.  Osgood  &•  Co. 

In  this  work  Mrs.  Whitney  eludes  the  pop¬ 
ular  prejudice  against  a  record  of  travel  over 
the  beaten  paths  of  Europe  by  interweaving 
her  sight-seeing  with  a  love  story.  The 
double  "  movement "  thus  rendered  necessary 
is  very  skilfully  managed  by  the  author,  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  inherent  diili- 
julty  of  such  a  method  is  not  entirely  over¬ 


come,  and  wcare  frequently  compelled  to  read 
descriptions  of  buildings,  cities,  or  scenery, 
when  wc  would  much  rather  watch  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  General  Rushleigh’s  courtship,  while 
the  most  picturesque  and  impressive  descrip¬ 
tions  are  spoiled  by  the  subordinate,  or  rather 
“  subjective’'^  view-point  from  which  wc  arc 
compelled  to  regard  them.  We  are  confident 
that  Mrs.  Whitney  could  have  written  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  travel,  pure  and  simple,  which  would 
not  necessarily  have  been  “guide-book  com¬ 
monplaces,”  and  which  the  public  would  gladly 
read  ;  and  not  less  confident  that  the  great 
majority  of  readers  would  have  preferred  to 
see  the  really  impressive  story  worked  out 
with  a  less  cumbersome  machinery. 

As  to  the  story,  it  is  a  trifle  too  “  psycholo¬ 
gical  ’’  for  our  taste,  but  it  is  undeniably  inter¬ 
esting,  and  exhibits  power  of  a  very  high  kind. 
Mrs.  Regis  is  a  most  subtle  and  delicately 
discriminated  character-sketch  ;  Margaret  is  a 
very  refreshing  and  lovable  heroine ;  and 
General  Rushleigh,  if  little  more  than  a  lay 
figure,  is  a  lay  figure  of  decidedly  noble  pro¬ 
portions.  As  for  “  Patience  Strong,”  who 
tells  the  story  and  acts  as  a  sort  oideusex  ma- 
china,  she  has  assumed  Protean  forms  since 
she  was  first  introduced  to  our  acquaintance, 
and  in  none  of  them  does  she  “  grow  upon  us” 
as  Mrs.  Whitney  evidently  thinks  she  ought. 
She  flavors  too  strongly  of  verbal  piety. 

Poetry  for  Home  and  School.  Selected 

and  arranged  by  Anna  C.  Brackett  and  Ida 

M.  Eliot.  New-York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons. 

For  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  especially 
designed — for  practical  use  in  the  schoolroom 
— wc  think' this  may  be  pronounced  unquali¬ 
fiedly  the  best  collection  of  English  poetry 
that  has  been  made.  It  is  handy  in  size  with¬ 
out  being  meagre  ;  the  leading  lyrical  poets 
arc  fairly  represented  ;  the  selections  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  average  merit  without  going 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  children;  and 
its  arrangement  is  such  that  it  will  answer  the 
purposes  of  the  teacher  throughout  the  ordi¬ 
nary  school  course.  Wc  could  easily  enu¬ 
merate  a  score  of  poems  which  might  very 
well  have  been  included — which,  indeed, 
might  advantageously  be  substituted  for  some 
which  the  book  now  contains  ;  but,  as  wc 
have  already  said,  the  collection  as  a  whole  is 
much  superior  to  any  that  has  been  specially 
adapted  for  schools. 

Miss  Molly.  By  Beatrice May^Butt.  .Lcisur: 

Hour  Series.  New-York;  Henry  Holt  ^ 

Co. 

“  Miss  Molly”  is  slight  in  texture  and  mod 
est  in  size,  but  it  is  one  of  the  sprightliest  and 
most  entertaining  stories  that  we  have  en- 
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countered  for  many  a  day.  The  heroine  be¬ 
longs  to  the  familiar  class  of  charming  ingen¬ 
u/s,  but  within  that' class  she  forms  a  type  of 
her  own,  and  if  not  exactly  a  “  new  creation  " 
in  literature,  is  very  far  removed  from  the 
commonplace  insipidity  of  the  fictitious  flirt. 
There  is  a  female  simplicity  and  genuineness 
about  her  story  which,  if  it  does  not  stamp  the 
author  as  an  artist,  proves  her  to  possess 
qualities  which  are  perhaps  not  less  essential 
to  the  novelist  than  literary  art,  and  which  are 
as  rare  as  they  are  pleasing. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

Miss  Braddon  t^Iks  of  making  a  tour  in 
America,  and  giving  public  readings. 

Lord  Lytto.v,  it  is  said,  has  taken  so  se¬ 
riously  to  politics  and  the  Indian  Viccroyalty, 
that  he  has  withdrawn  “  King  Poppy,”  his 
new  poem,  which  was  on  the  eve  of  publica¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Geo.  Macdonald  is  about  to  publish, 
under  the  title  of  "  Exotics,”  a  collection  of 
poetical  translations  from  German  and  Italian 
authors,  ancient  and  modern.  He  gives  ex¬ 
amples  of  Goethe,  Schiller.  Luther,  Novalis, 
etc. 

The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  Nnos  telegraphs  that  Count  Cavour’s 
secret  political  papers,  kept  since  bis  death 
by  his  heir  the  Marquis  Cavour,  have  been 
consigned  to  the  State  archives,  and  hence¬ 
forth  arc  available  for  the  historian  of  Italian 
unity. 

We  arc  extremely  sorry  to  learn  that  the 
first  volume  of  the  “  Life  of  Swift,”  which  Mr. 
Forster  published  shortly  before  his  death,  is 
the  only  portion  of  his  materials  that  he  bad 
embodied  in  a  narrative  form,  and  that  his 
work  must  consequently  remain  a  fragment. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Naples 
has  given  out  a  prize  css.ay,  the  competition 
for  which  stands  open  to  persons  of  all  na¬ 
tions.  The  subject  is,  *‘  The  Alexandrian 
Philosophy  according  to  Proclus,”  and  the 
essay,  which  may  be  composed  in  Italian, 
Latin,  or  French,  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Academy  on  or  before  June 
3d,  1S77.  The  value  of  the  prize  is  600  lire. 

We  learn  from  Madrid  that  Don  Antonio 
Pirala  has  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
“  Contemporary  History  from  1843  to  the  Con¬ 
clusion  of  the  present  Civil  War.”  Seflor 
Pirala  has  been  permitted  access  to  a  vast 
number  of  government  documents,  especially 
relating  to  the  sanguinary  conflicts  between 
the  Republicans  and  Montemolinists  in  Cata¬ 
lonia. 


M.  Lemerre,  of  Paris,  has  just  issued  two 
important  volumes — “  Le  Parnasse  Contem- 
porain,”  a  collection  of  unpublished  poems 
by  j'oung  contemporary  poets,  and  “Les 
Cahiers  de  Sainte-Beuve.”  The  latter  is  a 
collection  of  the  illustrious  critic’s  intimate 
notes  on  the  important  people  he  knew,  and 
on  different  literary,  political,  and  moral  sub¬ 
jects.  They  are  most  exquisite,  and  furnish 
human  malice  with  ample  food. 

Prof.  Emil  HObner,  of  Berlin,  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  printing  a  volume  of  “  Inscriptiones 
Britannix  Christianx,”  a  supplement  to  the 
seventh  volume  of^  the  “Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum  Latinarum.”  This  volume  contains 
an  account  of  every  known  inscription,  not 
only  on  stone  but  on  all  kinds  of  ancient  ob¬ 
jects,  such  as  tiles,  weights,  stamps  of  oculists, 
pottery,  rings,  etc.,  in  Britain,  from  the  early 
Christian  ages  down  to  the  year  1000. 

The  speedy  appearance  of  a  “History  of 
Milan  Cathedral”  is  announced  at  Milan, 
which  promises  to  supply  much  interesting 
information.  The  proposed  work  will  con¬ 
tain  a  carefully  edited  series  of  the  original 
charters,  annals,  and  other  documents  con¬ 
nected  with  the  cathedral,  from  its  foundation 
in  13S6,  under  Giovanni  Galeazzo,  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  It  is  announced  that  the  work  will 
be  completed  in  four  large  quarto  volumes, 
which  will  appear  half  yearly. 

A  FEW  facts  as  to  the  circulation  of  French 
papers  may  not  be  without  interest.  None  of 
the  French  provincial  papers  possess  a  really 
large  circulation.  Of  the  Paris  papers,  the 
Pelil  Journal  and  the  Petit  Moniteur,  both  at 
one  sou,  have  an  enormous  sale.  Of  the 
grands  joumaux,  the  Rappel  sells  75,000 ;  the 
Figaro,  70,000  ;  and  the  Rilpublique  Franfaise, 
65,000.  The  price  of  the  Rappel  is  two  sous  ; 
that  of  the  Di'bats  four  sous  ;  nearly  all  the 
other  important  papers  sell  at  three  sous. 

It  is  stated  in  Notes  and  Queries  that  an 
early  autograph  manuscript  of  the  Rev.  John 
Kcble’s  “Christian  Year”  will  shortly  be 
offered  for  sale.  It  is  dated  1822,  and  entitled 
“MSS.  Verses  chiefly  on  Sacred  Subjects." 
It  contains  the  original  casts  of  thirty-one  of 
the  well-known  poems,  the  first  form  of  the 
hymn  for  the  fifteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
never  yet  printed,  extra  unpublished  stanzas 
in  the  hymns  for  Easter  Day,  the  fourteenth 
Sunday  after  Trinity,  the  Morning  Hymn,  to¬ 
gether  with  four  unpublished  pieces,  and 
twenty-six  poems  which  have  been  published 
in  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  Keble’s 
poems. 

Mr.  Swinburne  has  recently  finished  a  poem 
called  “  The  Last  Oracle.”  Starting  from  the 
answer  brought  back  from  Delphi  to  Julian  by 
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his  envoy  (a.d.  361),  the  poem  invokes 
Apollo  to  reappear — not  as  they  called  him 
in  Greece,  merely  son  of  Zeus  the  son  of 
Chronos,  but  older  than  Time,  the  Light  and 
Word  incarnate  in  Man,  of  whom  comes  the 
inner  sunlight  of  the  human  mind,  whence  all 
ideas  of  gods  possible  to  man  take  shape.  Of 
this,  the  sun-god  and  singing-god  of  the  Greeks 
is  assumed  by  the  poet  to  be  the  most  perfect 
type  attainable,  and  is  called  upon  to  return 
and  reappear  over  the  graves  of  intervening 
gods.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  daring  poem 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  written  since  “  Hertha.” 
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Thk  Age  of  a  Pyramid. — The  German  as¬ 
tronomer,  Hansen,  was  one  of  the  first  to  de¬ 
termine  the  day  and  hour  of  an  ancient  battle 
by  calculating  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
occurred  at  the  same  time  ;  and  now  the 
French  Egy’ptologists,  profiting  by  the  re¬ 
markable  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  old 
Egyptians,  are  applying  the  same  methods  of 
verification,  with  wonderful  success,  to  the 
hieroglyphic  records.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  on  the  7th 
of  April,  M.  de  Sauley  read  a  paper  in  regard 
to  a  discovery  by  the  scholar  Chabas,  which 
for  the  first  time  introduces  a  positive  date 
into  the  oldest  Egyptian  history.  Hitherto, 
the  distinguished  Egyptologist,  M.  de  Roug6, 
has  only  succeeded  in  establishing  three  dales 
with  absolute  certainty — the  years  1300,  1240, 
and  962  B.C.,  the  last  of  these  being  that  of 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Sheshonk  I.,  the 
Skishak  of  the  Bible.  But  two  or  three 
months  ago  M.  Chabas  was  fortunate  enough 
to  succeed  in  reading  a  doubtful  cariouche 
(royal  name,  inclosed  in  an  oval  figure)  in  the 
famous  Ebers  papyrus,  a  /me-simiU  of  which 
was  published  last  year.  It  proved  to  be  the 
name  of  the  Pharaoh,  Menkeres,  the  Meyceri- 
nus  of  the  Greek  historians,  and  the  builder 
of  the  third  or  smallest  pyramid  at  Gizeh. 
Attached  to  the  cartouche  was  an  astronomi¬ 
cal  note,  stating  that  the  heliacal  rising  of  the 
star  Sftkis  occurred  in  the  ninth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Menkeres.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
had  the  habit  of  signalizing  important  politi¬ 
cal  events  by  some  contemporaneous  as¬ 
tronomical  phenomenon.  Many  of  the  latter 
could  scarcely  be  identified  or  determined 
now  ;  but,  since  we  know  that  their  Sothis  is 
our  star  Sirius,  we  are  easily  able  to  fix  the 
rare  periods  of  its  heliacal  rising.  This  is 
the  astronomical  term  used  when  a  star,  after 
being  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  and  invisi¬ 
ble,  emerges  from  the  light  sufficiently  to  be 
seen  just  before  sunrise.  M.  Chabas  imme¬ 
diately  took  his  discovery  to  the  astronomer 


Biot,  who  made  the  necessary  calculations, 
whence  it  appears  that  the  heliacal  rising  of 
Sothis,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Mcn- 
kcres.  must  have  taken  place  between  the 
years  3007  and  3010  B.c.  M.  de  Sauley 
stated  that  he  had  made  the  calculation  inde¬ 
pendently,  and  with  precisely  the  same  re¬ 
sult  :  he  was  entirely  convinced  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  date.  As  the  first  assured 
step  toward  establishing,  if  only  in  its  gene¬ 
ral  outlines,  the  chronolog}’  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  empire,  this  discovery  is  of  incal¬ 
culable  importance.  It  fixes  the  age  of  the 
third  pyramid  of  Gizeh  at  about  4880  years, 
and  antedates  by  fully  1770  years  the  earliest 
accurately  ascertained  point  in  ancient  chro¬ 
nology. — A’’.  V.  Tribune. 

How  LONG  DO  Seeds  freserve  tiieir  Vi¬ 
tality  ? — This  question,  which  has  been  often 
answered  before,  has  been  taken  up  by  Herr 
Hoffmann,  who,  in  a  series  of  papers  in  the 
Botanische  Zeilung,  gives  his  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  describes  experiments  with  loss,  a  di¬ 
luvial  earth  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine. 
When  the  railroad  station  Monsheim  (at 
Worms)  was  built,  the  earth  was  dug  away 
to  a  depth  of  twelve  feet.  Some  of  the  loss 
was  taken  with  necessary  precautions,  and 
securely  sealed  until  the  following  spring 
(1865.)  In  May  twenty-four  flower  pots  were 
half  filled  with  manure  which  had  been  heated 
in  order  to  destroy  any  seeds  present,  and  on 
this  substratum  some  of  the  loss  was  placed, 
leaving  an  air-space  above,  of  two  inches,  and 
each  pot  was  covered  by  a  glass  disc  which 
had  a  bit  of  wood  under  one  edge  to  allow 
access  of  air.  The  surface  of  the  Idss  soon 
had  plenty  of  ferns  and  mosses,  just  like 
those  which  are  so  abundant  in  all  green¬ 
houses.  A  few  phacnogamic  plants  came  up  ; 
four  which  could  not  be  determined  accurate¬ 
ly  were  supposed  to  be  yaedmum  myrtillHs, 
a  second,  a  Chrysanthemum  LeueanthemuUl ; 
afterwards  a  third  came  up,  a  Galium,  and 
finally  an  Equisetum.  A  second  series  of  ex¬ 
periments,  conducted  with  greater  care  to 
exclude  all  waifs,  gave  wholly  negative  re¬ 
sults.  Some  moulds,  a  coat  of  muss,  and  a 
single  grass,  Festuca  pratensis,  were  the  only 
plants  within  the  bell-jars. 

The  Brain  in  Man  and  the  Lower  Ani¬ 
mals. — In  the  “  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety”  (No.  163)  appears  a  paper  by  Prof.  Mar¬ 
shall,  F.R.S.,  in  which  the  author  says :  “  i.  I 
desire  to  communicate  to  the  Royal  Society  the 
fact  that  I  have,  by  severing  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  in  certain  definite  directions  in 
man,  and  also  in  some  of  the  higher  verte- 
brata,  and  by  then  weighing  the  separated 
portions,  not  only  arrived  at  some  interesting 
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and  important  results  as  to  the  relative  size 
of  those  portions  in  different  animals  and  in 

man,  but  I  am  enabled  to  state  that  this 
method,  applied  to  the  brains  of  individuals 
of  different  race,  sex,  age,  education,  and  oc¬ 
cupation,  seems  likely  to  furnish  a  means  of 
investigating  individual  peculiarities  in  the 
human  cerebrum.  I  propose  shortly  to  com¬ 
municate  my  results  to  the  Society.  2.  I 
have  likewise  made  numerous  observations 
on  the  convolutions  of  the  human  brain,  with 
the  view  of  explaining  their  symmetry  in  cer¬ 
tain  regions,  and  their  asymmetry  in  others. 
In  endeavoring  to  trace  more  particularly  the 
causes  of  the  asymmetry  of  the  convolutions 
which  prevails  in  man,  I  have  been  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  some,  at  least,  of  this  is  due  to  the 
right-handedness  of  man.  I  find,  on  studying 
a  large  number  of  human  cerebra,  that  there 
are  stronger  evidences  of  essential  asymmetry, 
as  distinguished  from  what  I  would  term  non- 
essential  nsymmtlry,  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  left  Assure  of  Rolando,  and 
next  to  this  part  in  the  right  parietal  lobule. 
There  are  certain  secondary  essential  as3’m- 
mctrical  conditions  which  may  be  pointed 
out,  and  besides  this  many  non-essential  and 
very  variable  ones.  Evidence  can  be  given 
in  support  of  these  propositions  from  the  ex¬ 
aminations  of  f<rtal  brains  and  the  brains  of 
idiots,  the  former  of  which  exhibit  a  temark- 

able,  early,  and  special  tendency  to  deviations 
in  symmetry  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  left 
Assure  of  Rolando." 

Rk.mkkv  in  DiniTiiKRiA. — Dr.  Hopkins, 
in  the  London  P/tysidan  anti  Pharmacist, 
strongl)’  urges  the  employment  of  acid  tan- 
nate  of  iron  as  a  local  remedy  in  diphtheria. 
It  may  be  prepared,  he  says,  by  the  addition 
of  one  ounce  of  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron 
to  one  of  a  strong  solution  of  tannin,  and  ap¬ 
plied  by  means  of  a  brush  to  the  diseased 
tlfroat,  or  elsewhere  as  the  case  may  be  ;  or, 
what  is  perhaps  a  still  better  way,  apply  the 
muriated  tincture  of  iron  in  full  strength  to 
the  diseased  part  with  a  brush,  wait  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  then  apply  the  solution  of  tannin  in 
the  same  way,  thus  forming  a  union  of  the 
two  at  the  point  of  disease,  having  at  the 
same  time  the  advantage  of  chemical  action, 
if  there  be  any.  On  examination  a  fetv  hours 
after,  the  line  of  demarcation  will  be  seen  dis¬ 
tinctly  drawn  by  the  discoloration  of  the 
diseased  tissue,  showing  exactly  the  extent 
of  the  disease,  the  very  thing  desired  ;  with  a 
tendency  to  reparation,  which  will  go  on 
rapidly,  if  the  system  be  properly  treated  with 
a  nourishing  diet  and  tonic  and  stimulating 
remedies.  Dr.  Hopkins  regards  this  remedy 
as  "  above  and  before  all  others.” 
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Prehistoric  Remains. — The  Btitish  Medi¬ 
cal  ypumal  says  ; — At  the  Faculty  of  Sciences 
at  Marseilles,  M.  Marion  has  described  a 
highly  important  discover)'  which  has  been 
made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Marseilles. 
There  has  been  in  the  valley  of  St.  Clair,  near 
(lermenes,  a  station  (place  of  habitation  and 
sepulture)  of  the  prehistoric  ages  of  humanity. 
It  is  a  grotto  which  opens  in  a  fault  or  Assure 
of  the  Jurassic  limestone.  At  the  bottom 
were  accumulated  human  bones  belonging  to 
a  dozen  subjects,  men  and  women,  as  well  as 
cut  flints,  serving  as  arms  or  instruments,  and 
some  fragments  of  rough  pottery.  The  chief 
characters  of  the  skull  were  large  openings  of 
the  orbits,  the  development  of  the  zygomatic 
bones,  the  flattening  of  the  root  of  the  nose, 
the  prognathism  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  lower 
being  orthognalhous.  The  limbs  were  slight, 
and  the  stature  low.  The  pottery  resembles 
that  of  the  dolmen  of  Draguignan. 

Utilising  the  Solar  Rays. — A  method  for 
this  purpose  has  been  described  before  the 
French  Academy  by  M.  A.  Mouchot.  The 
author’s  apparatus  is  composed  of  three  dis¬ 
tinct  pieces — a  metallic  mirror  with  a  linear 
focus  ;  a  blackened  boiler,  the  axis  of  which 
coincides  with  this  focus ;  a  glass  enclosure, 
which  allows  the  solar  rays  to  reach  the  boiler, 
but  opposes  their  exit  as  soon  as  they  have 
been  transformed  into  heat-rays.  The  yield  of 
a  large  solar  heat-generator  is  greater  than 
that  of  a  small  one.  The  whole  apparatus  is 
arranged  so  as  to  turn  15"  hourly  around  an 
axle  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  to 
incline  gradually  to  this  axle,  according  to  the 
sun’s  declination.  An  apparatus  of  this  kind, 
erected  at  Tours,  gave  the  following  results : — 
In  ordinary  Ane  weather,  20  litres  of  water  at 
20®,  introduced  into  the  boiler  at  8.30  a.m., 
produced  in  forty  minutes  steam  at  a  pressure 
of  2  atmospheres,  or  a  heat  of  121?  cent.  This 
steam  rapidly  rose  to  the  pressure  of  5  atmo¬ 
spheres,  a  limit  which  it  was  not  safe  to  ex¬ 
ceed.  About  mid-day,  with  15  litres  of  water 
in  the  boiler,  the  steam  was  raised  in  Afteen 
minutes  from  too®  to  153“,  a  pressure  of  5 
atmospheres.  Hence  the  author  concludes 
that  in  hot  and  sunny  climates  the  sun’s  rays 
may  be  successfully  utilised  as  a  source  of 
mechanical  power. 

The  Pi  LSEiN  Health  and  Disease. — Ever)- 
person  should  know  how  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  the  pulse  in  health  ;  then,  by  comparing  it 
with  what  it  is  when  he  is  ailing,  he  may  have 
some  idea  of  the  urgency  of  his  case.  Parents 
should  know  the  healthy  pulse  of  each  child, 
since  now  and  then  a  person  is  born  with  a 
peculiarly  slow  or  fast  pulse,  and  the  very  case 
in  hand  may  be  of  such  peculiarity.  An 
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infant's  pulse  is  140 ;  a  child  of  seven  about 
80,  and  from  twenty  to  sixty  years  it  is  70 
beats  a  minute/declining  to  sixty  at  fourscore. 

A  healthful  grown  person  beats  70  times  in 
a  minute,  declining  to  60  at  fourscore.  At 
sixty,  if  the  pulse  always  exceeds  70,  there 
is  a  disease;  the  machine  working  itself  out, 
there  is  a  fever  or  intiammation  somewhere, 
and  the  body  is  feeding  on  itself,  as  in  con> 
sumption,  when  the  pulse  is  quick. 

Influence  of  Forests  on  the  Quantity 
OF  Rain. — The  Chemical  News  says  that  the 
absolute  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  appears  to  differ  little  at  any  season  of 
the  year  in  open  grounds  and  in  forests.  The 
relative  moisture  is,  however,  greater  in  fo¬ 
rests,  the  difiference  being  greatest  in  summer, 
and  increasing  with  the  elevation  of  the  place 
above  the  sea-level.  According  to  Eber- 
maycr’s  view,  forests  increase  the  amount  of 
rain  only  by  their  action  upon  the  relative 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  Bathometer. — The  instrument  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  F.R.S.,  for 
ascertaining  the  depth  of  the  sea  without  a 
sounding-line  may  be  generally  described  as 
resembling  the  barometer  in  construction,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  has  a  perpendicular  tube  filled 
with  mercury.  The  tube  has  a  saucer-like 
termination  at  each  end  ;  the  lower  end  is 
closed  by  a  thin  elastic  steel  plate,  which  is 
supported  on  two  spiral  springs  of  the  same 
length  as  the  mercurial  column.  The  pressure 
of  the  mercury  on  the  thin  steel  plate  varies 
with  the  gravity,  and  that  varies  with  the 
depth  of  the  sea.  >Vhen  there  is  downward 
pressure  there  is  diminution  of  mercury  in 
the  upper  saucer,  and  vice  versd.  A  thin  layer 
of  paraffine,  floating  on  the  mercury,  enters  a 
flat  spiral  tube  of  glass  on  the  top  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  and  advances  or  recedes  with  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  mercury,  and  thus  indicates  on 
a  scale  the  depth  of  the  sea  in  fathoms  at  any 
moment.  The  density  of  the  earth  is,  roughly 
speaking,  twice  that  of  sea-water ;  hence  the 
varying  effect  of  gravity,  and  the  possibility  of 
inventing  the  bathometer,  as  this  new  depth- 
measurer  is  called. 

Mr.  Siemens  has  tested  his  bathometer  in 
■  two  vo)’ages  across  the  Atlantic,  by  comparing 
its  indications  with  actual  soundings.  “  The 
results,”  he  says,  “  agree  in  all  cases  as  close¬ 
ly  as  could  have  been  expected,  considering 
that  the  sounding-line  gives  the  depth  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  vessel,  whereas  the  ba¬ 
thometer  gives  the  mean  depth  taken  over  a 
certain  area.”  On  an  even  slope  the  two 
might  be  expected  to  agree  ;  and  if  we  had 
charts  with  contour-lines  of  the  depth,  a  cap¬ 


tain  would  be  able  to  ascertain  the  position 
of  his  ship  during  fogs,  or  in  weather  when 
astronomical  observations  could  not  be  taken. 

An  instrument  that  gives  warning  of  changes 
of  depth  long  before  reaching  dangerous 
ground,  cannot  fail  to  be  turned  to  good  ac¬ 
count.  Moreover,  a  knowledge  of  the  depth 
can  be  taken  advantage  of  mechanically  as 
well  as  scientifically.  During  the  laying  of 
one  of  the  Atlantic  cables,  the  end  was  lost  in 
a  gale,  and  the  spot  could  only  be  guessed  at, 
but  the  depth,  eight  hundred  fathoms,  was 
known.  On  return  of  fine  weather,  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  recovery  was  made.  Soundings 
were  taken,  until  eight  hundred  fathoms  were 
struck,  and  along  this  range  the  groping  was 
continued,  until  at  last  the  cable  was  hooked, 
twenty-seven  miles  from  the  spot  where  the 
search  commenced.  And  further,  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  coast  surveys,  and  deep-sea  explor¬ 
ation  for  whatever  purpose,  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  means  of  the  bathometer. 

A  New  Calculator. — Sir  William  Thom¬ 
son,  F.R.S.,  and  his  brother.  Professor  James 
Thomson,  have  invented  a  “mechanical  inte¬ 
grator,"  which  does  surprising  things  in  solv¬ 
ing  mathematical  problems.  It  will  calcu¬ 
late  integrals;  integrate  linear  differential 
equations,  and  perform  other  numerical  feats 
much  quicker  than  they  can  be  done  by  the 
brain,  and  without  mistake.  The  same  two 
skilful  investigators  have  devised  an  analys¬ 
ing  machine  suitable  for  tvorking  out  the 
harmonic  analysis  of  meteorological  observa¬ 
tions  and  of  tidal  observations.  It  is  a  prime 
thing  for  science  when,  by  turning  a  handle 
for  half  an  hour,  and  setting  a  few  wheels  in 
movement,  a  whole  year’s  tide  observations 
can  be  presented  in  a  compact  form  for  last¬ 
ing  reference. 

OsCILIATIONS  OF  THE  BAROMETER. — Mr. 
Alexander  Buchan’s  paper,  reprinted  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  "On  the  Diurnal  Oscillations  of  the 
Barometer,”  is  worth  reading  by  observers 
who  take  interest  in  questions  of  weather  and 
climate.  This  rise  and  fall  of  the  barometer 
of  course  indicates  a  rise  and  fall  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere — an  aCrial  tide — and  its  presence 
has  been  remarked  wherever  observations 
have  been  made.  It  is  greatest  between  the 
tropics,  and  diminishes  towards  the  poles. 
At  Bombay,  for  example,  the  oscillation  is  at 
its  lowest  at  4  a.m.  ;  then  it  rises,  and  is  at  its 
highest  at  to  a.m.,  from  which  it  descends  to 
the  lovest  level  by  4  p.m.,  and  so  up  and  down 
every  six  hours.  This  tide,  prevailing  all 
round  the  globe,  must  play  an  important  part 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  What  that  part  is, 
might  be  found  out  if  we  knew  more  about 
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the  diurnal  oscillations ;  but  to  obtain  this 
knowledge,  systematic  and  long-continued 
observations  in  all  parts  of  the  world  would 
have  to  be  made.  Other  natural  phenomena, 
as  Mr.  Kuchan  remarks,  would  have  to  be 
taken  into  account ;  "  the  effects  of  solar  and 
terrestrial  radiation,  of  currents  of  air,  and 
possibly  also  of  electro-magnetic  conditions, 
as  modified  in  each  locality  by  the  relative 
distribution  of  land  and  water.  Tlic  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  question,”  he  continues,  “  would 
be  most  materially  furthered  by  establishing 
in  different  parts  of  the  globe  strings  of  sta¬ 
tions  extending  from  the  seashore  inland  for 
thirty  or  forty  miles ;  and  it  may  be  added, 
that  with  observations  obtained  from  stations 
so  planted,  the  investigation  of  the  important 
question  of  seaside  and  other  local  climates 
would  be  most  satisfactorily  carried  out,  since 
it  would  thereby  be  placed  on  a  strictly  scien¬ 
tific  basis.” 


VARIETIES. 

The  Religion  of  Amity  and  the  Religion 
OK  Enmity. — It  would  clear  up  our  ideas  about 
many  things  if  we  distinctly  recognised  the 
truth  that  we  have  two  religions.  Primitive 
humanity  has  but  one.  The  humanity  of  the 
remote  future  will  have  but  one.  The  two  are 
opposed  ;  and  we  who  live  midway  in  the 
course  of  civilisation  have  to  believe  in  both 
— the  religion  of  enmity  and  the  religion  of 
amit}'.  Of  course,  I  do  not  ipean  that  these 
are  both  called  religions.  Here  I  am  not 
speaking  of  names,  I  am  speaking  simply  of 
things.  Nowadays,  men  do  not  pay  the  same 
verbal  homage  to  the  code  which  enmity  dic¬ 
tates  that  they  do  to  the  code  which  amity 
dictates.  The  last  occupies  the  place  of 
honor,  but  the  real  homage  is  paid  in  large 
measure,  if  not  in  the  larger  measure,  to  the 
code  dictated  by  enmity.  The  religion  of 
enmity  nearly  all  men  actually  believe ;  the 
religion  of  amity  most  of  them  merely  believe 
they  believe.  In  some  discussion — say,  about 
international  affairs — remind  them  of  certain 
precepts  contained  in  the  creed  they  profess, 
and  the  most  you  get  is  a  tepid  assent.  Now, 
let  the  conversation  turn  on  the  ”  tunding”  at 
Winchester,  or  on  the  treatment  of  Indian 
mutineers,  or  on  the  Jamaica  massacre,  and 
you  find  that,  while  the  precepts  tepidly 
assented  to  were  but  nominally  believed, 
quite  opposite  precepts  are  believed  undoubt- 
ingly  and  defended  with  fervor.  Curiously 
enough,  to  maintain  these  antagonist  re¬ 
ligions,  we  have  adopted  from  two  different 
races  two  different  cults.  From  the  books  of 
the  Jewish  New  Testament  we  take  our 


religion  of  amity  ;  Greek  and  Latin  epics  and 
histories  serve  as  gospels  for  our  religion  of 
enmity.  In  the  education  of  our  youth,  we 
devote  a  small  portion  of  time  to  the  one,  and 
a  large  portion  of  time  to  the  other;  and,  as 
though  to  make  the  compromise  effectual, 
these  two  cults  are  carried  on  in  the  same 
places  by  the  same  teachers.  At  our  public 
schools,  as  also  at  many  other  schools,  the 
same  men  are  priests  of  both  religions.  The 
nobility  of  self-sacrifice,  set  forth  in  Scripture 
lessons  and  dwelt  on  in  sermons,  is  made 
conspicuous  every  seventh  day,  while,  during 
the  other  six  days,  the  nobility  of  sacrificing 
others  is  exhibited  in  glowing  words.  The 
sacred  duty  of  blood-revenge,  which,  as  exist¬ 
ing  savages  show  us,  constitutes  the  religion 
of  enmity  in  its  primitive  form,  is  the  duty 
which,  during  the  six  days,  is  deeply  stamped 
on  natures  quite  ready  to  receive  it  ;  and  then 
something  is  done  towards  obliterating  the 
stamp,  when,  on  the  seventh  day,  vengeance 
is  interdicted.  As  the  intelligent  child,  pro¬ 
pounding  to  4iis  seniors  puzzling  theological 
questions,  and,  meeting  many  rebuffs,  eventu¬ 
ally  ceases  to  think  about  difficulties  of  which 
he  can  get  no  solution,  so,  a  little  later,  the 
contradiction^  between  the  things  taught  to 
him  in  school  and  in  church,  at  first  startling 
and  inexplicable,  become  by  and  by  familiar, 
and  no  longer  attract  his  attention.  Thus, 
while  growing  up,  he  acquires,  in  common 
with  all  around  him,  the  habit  of  using  first 
one  and  then  the  other  of  his  creeds,  as  the 
occasion  demands,  and  at  maturity  the  habit 
has  become  completely  established.  Now,  he 
enlarges  on  the  need  for  maintaining  the 
national  honor,  and  thinks  it  mean  to  arbi¬ 
trate  about  an  aggression  instead  of  avenging 
it  by  war;  and  now,  calling  his  servants 
together,  he  reads  a  prayer,  in  which  he  asks 
God  that  our  trespasses  maybe  forgiven  as  we 
forgive  trespasses  against  us.  That  which  he 
prays  for  as  a  virtue  on  Sunday,  he  scorns  as 
a  vice  on  Monday.  Of  these  two  religions 
taught  us,  we  must  constantly  remember  that, 
during  civilisation,  the  religion  of  enmity  is 
slowly  losing  strength,  while  the  religion  of 
amity  is  slowly  gaining  strength. — Herbtrt 
Spettcer. 

Life’s  Trials. — By  the  prayer  of  those 
ncan^st  and  dearest  to  him,  is  a  man  often 
softly  drawn  away  from  an  immortal  purpose  ; 
where  power  and  strength  might  avail  nothing, 
tears  and  a  little  love  avail  much,  to  shake 
the  soul’s  sense  of  some  pitiless  duty.  An 
infant’s  little  hand  may  thus  draw  the  just 
man  from  justice,  the  righteous  man  from 
righteousness  ;  for  justice  and  righteousness 
are  alike  awful,  while  to  stoop  and  kiss  is 
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sweet.  When  a  man’s  house  is  armed  in 
affection  against  him,  when,  instead  of  help 
and  a  sword,  he  finds  on  his  own  hearth  only 
feebleness  and  a  love  that  cannot  understand, 
strong  indeed  must  be  his  purpose,  supreme 
indeed  must  be  his  faith,  if  he  walks  still 
onward  and  upward  to  the  terrible  heights  of 
God. — Robert  Buchanan,  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magasine. 

Irish  Bulls. — Under  the  influence  of  the 
tender  passion,  the  Irish  will  say  some  start¬ 
ling  things.  The  restraints  of  reason  and 
common-sense  are  powerless  to  check  the 
wild  flights  and  daring  metaphors  which  love 
suggests.  The  swain  who  assured  his  mis¬ 
tress  that  he  could  not  sleep  of  nights  for 
dreaming  of  her,  must  have  been  very 
“  spoony  and  not  less  so  was  he  who,  when 
informed  by  his  betrothed  of  the  kindness 
shown  her  by  her  intended  mother-in-law,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Well,  wait  till  we’re  married,  and 
see  if  I  don’t  beat  my  mother."  It  was  in  a 
gush  of  well-meaning  hospitaljty  that  Sir 
Richard  Steele — to  whose  account  so  many 
bulls  are  set  down— exclaimed  in  rather  an 
equivocal  manner,  “  If  ever  you  come  within 
a  mile  of  my  house,  sir,  I  hope  you'll  stop 
there."  It  was  not  love,  we  suspect,  which 
prompted  the  fair  young  daughter  of  Erin, 
after  a  request  for  money  made  in  a  letter  to 
her  sister,  to  add  as  a  P.S. — “  I  was  so  much 
ashamed  of  what  I  have  written,  that  I  sent 
after  the  messenger,  but  he  could  not  be  over¬ 
taken."  Ahin  to  this  is  the  Irish  gentleman's 
postscript — “  If  this  letter  miscarries,  write, 
and  let  me  know."  But  it  is  not  only  in 
verbal  bulls  that  the  Irish  excel ;  practical 
absurdities  are  also  laid  to  their  charge.  It  is 
a  well-known  historical  fact  that  the  rebels  in 
1798,  desirous  of  ruining  a  banker  whom  they 
hated,  broke  open  his  house,  and  burnt  his 
notes,  fully  satisfied  that  they  were  effecting 
his  ruin.  Had  the  banker  been  another  person 
— to  make  a  bull  of  our  own — the  burning  of  his 
notes  would  have  been  a  serious  matter.  We 
suspect  that  the  absurdity  fathered  on  the  Irish 
in  the  following  witty  epigram  is  an  English¬ 
man's  fabrication : — 

“  A  cannon-ball,  one  bloody  day, 

Took  a  poor  fellow’s  leg  away  : 

And  as  on  comrade’s  back  he  rode  off, 

A  second  fairly  took  his  head  off. 

The  fellow,  in  this  odd  emergence,  , 

Carried  him  pickback  to  the  surgeons. 

’  Hollpa  !  ’  cries  the  doctor,  '  are  you  drunk, 

To  bring  me  here  a  headless  trunk  ?  * 

‘  A  lying  dog ! '  says  Pat,  ‘  he  said 
HU  leg  was  off,  and  not  his  head.'  ” 

In  the  “Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  poor  Goldsmith 
makes  one  of  his  characters  perpetrate  a  bull 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty  himself.  When 


his  means  ran  low,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
University  of  Leyden,  relying  on  teaching 
English  as  a  means  of  earning  a  living.  It 
was  not  till  his  arrival  in  Holland  that  he 
learned  that,  before  beginning  his  course  of 
instruction,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  learn 
Dutch. — Chambers's  Journal. 

Spanish  Fairs. — The  fairs  are  the  peasants’ 
delight;  some  of  these  are  conducted  on  a 
scale  of  great  magnificence  ;  they  are  (witness 
that  of  Albacete)  the  time  of  year  when  all  the 
business  is  done,  all  the  pleasure  is  obtained. 
The  farmer  ai  the  annual  fair  sells  or  buys  his 
mules  or  wheat,  as  the  case  may  suit ;  the 
housewife  lays  in  her  store  of  cheese,  crock¬ 
ery,  dried  fruits,  dresses,  etc.,  to  last  her  hum¬ 
ble  household  for  the  whole  year.  These  an¬ 
nual  fairs,  qr  statute  fairs,  show  a  low  state  of 
organization  in  the  countr}*,  and  a  weak,  old- 
world  system  of  trading.  They  are,  to  Spain  of 
to-day,  what  the  statute  fairs  were  to  England 
some  hundreds  of  years  ago.  In  spring,  in 
southern  Spain,  the  old  custom  of  turning  a 
bull  into  the  streets  at  night,  held  only  by  a 
long  string  tied  to  his  horns,  is  still  extant. 
This  ceremony  is  called  “  Gallumbo;”  and  may 
be  seen  in  its  perfection  in  the  old-fashioned 
town  of  Port  St.  Marj’.  At  nine  of  night  the 
streets  are  lit  up  with  pitch  and  charcoal  and 
wood  fires :  they  are  lined  with  hundreds  of 
men  and  boys  ;  the  fair  ones  and  the  better 
class  gaze  on  the  spectacle  from  the  balconies. 
The  bull,  a  young  one,  is  led  [into  the  street  ; 
the  men  buffet  and  swear  and  scream  at  him. 
He  blunders  into  a  doorway,  and  is  dragged 
out ;  smashes  a  glass  window,  and  is  cursed 
for  his  pains ;  chases  some  one  specially  ob¬ 
noxious  to  him  down  the  street,  amid  the 
roars  and  shouts  of  the  frightened  and  fugitive 
crowd.  At  last  he  makes  at  the  fires  and 
overturns  them,  and  singes  himself.  The  lu¬ 
rid  glow  cast  upon  the  w'ild  faces,  the  shouts, 
the  rushes,  no  pen  can  describe.  Generally, 
one  or  two  men  per  night  are  put  hors  de  com¬ 
bat  by  the  bull. —  Temple  Bar. 

SPRING  IS  COMING. 

Bv  the  bunting  of  the  leaves. 

By  the  lengthening  of  the  eves, — 

Spring  is  coining. 

By  the  flowen  that  scent  the  air. 

By  the  skies  more  blue  and  fair. 

By  the  singing  everywhere, — 

Spring  is  coming. 

All  the  woods  and  fields  rejoice,— 

Spring  is  coming. 

Only  here  and  there  a  voice, — 

Here  of  buds  the  worm  has  worn. 

Here  of  birds  whose  nest  is  tom  ; 

There  of  those  whose  life  is  pent 
Far  from  pleasant  sight  and  scent— 

Wails,  as  if  their  life's  distress 
Won  a  new,  wild  bitterness ; — 

Spring  is  coming.  F.  W.  B. 
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This  number  of  the  Eclectic  begins  the 
twenty-third  volume  of  the  new  series,  and 
the  thirty-second  year  of  its  publication  under 
its  ])resent  name,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  really  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  ns  the  name  was  changed  to  Eclectic 
Magazine  after  it  had  been  issued  two  years 
under  the  title  of  the  American  Museum. 

To  attain  such  a  vigorous  old  age,  in  spite  of 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  periodicals,  cer¬ 
tainly  shows  that  the  Eclectic  tills  a  place  in 
the  reading  world  of  considerable  importance. 

Our  readers  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the 
general  plan  on  which  the  work  is  conducted  ; 
hut,  for  the  sake  of  the  many  new  patrons 
whom  we  hope  to  have  for  the  coming  year, 
we  would  say  that  we  aim  to  give  a  complete  : 
reflex  of  the  current  thought  and  intellectual  j 
activity  of  the  age,  as  presented  by  foreign  j 
IKsriodical  literature.  | 

We  endeavor  to  present  impartially  the  j 
views  of  able  writers,  on  both  sides  of  all  vital  | 
questions  which  are  discussed  ;  and  we  believe  | 
this  to  be  the  best  plan  we  can  adopt.  As  we  { 
have  no  special  theory  to  maintain,  we  leave  | 
our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  on 'dis¬ 
puted  iKtints,  simply  presenting  to  them  the 
views  of  able  advocates  on  both  sides.  As  the 
Eclectic  aims  largely  to  instruct  as  well  as 
to  entertain  its  readers,  it  appeals  especially 
to  people  of  education,  literary  taste,  and  cul¬ 
ture,  and,  of  course;,  our  circulation  is  largely 
nniong  this  class  of  the  community.  We  shall 
iKf  glad  to  extend  our  circulation  still  more, 
and  shall  endeavor  to  have  in  each  number 
of  the  magazine  something  to  interest  as  well 
as  to  instruct  each  member  of  the  family  circle, 
without  in  any  way  lowering  the  general  tone 
of  the  work.  We  shall  be  glad  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  any  of  our  friends  or  subscribers  in 
getting  up  clubs  for  the  Eclectic,  and  we  j 
make  special  offers  to  clubs  of  five  or  more  : 
names.  We  will  send  the  Eclectic  with  any  | 
other  publication  at  a  reduced  price  wherever  j 
the  subscriptions  an;  sent  direct  to  us. 

W'e  also  beg  to  again  remind  our  readers 
that  we  are  the  New- York  agents  for  Messrs. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  &  C’o.’s  publications,  a  full 
line  of  which  we  always  keep  on  hand,  and 
that  we  can  furnish,  whenever  required,  any 
publications,  whether  issued  at  home  or  abroad. 


MESsns.  Heniiy  Holt  &  Co.’s  novelties  for 
the  present  holiday  season  are  their  superb 
I  new  library  edition  of  Taine,  which,  in  the 
words  of  a  contemporary,  “leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired,”  and  their  “  Family  Record  Album.” 
The  new  Taine  is  in  large  12mo,  uniform  with 
the  “  Notes  on  Paris,”  issued  last  May,  and  is 
comprised  of  the  following:  “  English  Litera¬ 
ture,”  3  vols. ;  “On  Intelligence,”  2  vols. ; 
“  Lectures  on  Art,”  First  Series  (containing 
“  The  Philosophy  of  Art,”  “  The  Ideal  in  Art”); 
"  Lectures  on  Art,”  Second  Series  (containing 
"  The  Philosophy  of  Art  in  Italy,”  “  The  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  Art  in  the  Netherlands,”  "  The 
Philosophy  of  Art  in  Greece”) ;  “  Notes  on 
Paris ;”  “  Notes  on  E  England  “  A  Tour 
through  the  Pyrenees,  Italy,  Rome,  and  Na¬ 
ples;”  “Italy,  Florence,  and  Venice.”  The 
“  Family  Record  Album”  is  a  large  quarto, 
with  a  set  of  systematized  blanks  for  recording 
the  physical  and  intellectual  development  of 
the  children,  the  genealogies,  the  heir-looms, 
domestic  economy,  wanderings,  etc. 

In  addition  to  these,  Messrs.  Holt  &  Co. 
have  new  editions  of  their  “  Vers  de  Societe,” 
and  of  Dore’s-Taine’s  “  Pyrenees,”  which,  al¬ 
though  not  issued  for  the  first  time  this  year, 
being  things  of  beauty,  are  joys  forever. 

The  popularity  of  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe’s  books  is 
on  the  increase.  The  publishers  have  sold  the 
{  ninth  thousand  of  his  new  novel,  “  From  Jest 
j  to  Earnest,”  and  the  tenth,  the  last  of  the 
j  first  edition,  is  going  into  the  binder’s  hands, 
j  Though  published  at  the  same  time  in  the  year, 

I  the  new  book  is  as  well  along  in  sales  now 
'  as  its  predecessors  were  the  first  of  January. 

:  It  will  not  be  three  years  next  December  since 
the  first  of  these  novels,  “Barriers  Burned 
Away,”  was  published,  and,  counting  the  work 
on  gardening,  nearly  sixty  thousand  of  Mr. 
Roe’s  books  have  been  sold.  They  have  all 
been  published  in  England,  and  “Opening  a 
Chestnut  Burr  ”  by  two  different  houses.  They 
have  also  been  published  in  serial  form  in 
England. 

Messrs  Roberts  Brothers  have  issued 
“  Madame  Recamier  and  her  Friends,”  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  by  the  translator  of 
"  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Madame  Re¬ 
camier,”  which  work,  published  several  years 
since,  has  had  a  wide  popularity,  and  is  now 
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complemented  by  tbe  new  book  containing 
Madame  Recamier’s  own  letters,  omitted  in  the 
6 ret  volume. 

Imperial  Obandm. — From  a  constant  use 
of  ••  Imperial  Qranum”  in  our  family,  extend¬ 
ing  over  the  past  two  years,  we  are  enabled  to 
certify  to  its  excellence.  In  diseases  of  young 
children,  incident  on  teething,  we  have  found 
it  of  great  value.  It  contains  no  stimulating 
properties,  but  acts  through  the  digestive  or¬ 
gans  by  its  nourishing  qualities.  Its  agree¬ 
able  taste  and  flavor  render  it  acceptable  to  the 
youngest  infant. — Next-  York  Christian  Weekly. 

Street  Railroads  nt  Nkw-York  City. 
— The  traffic  of  the  street  railroads  of  this 
city  is  so  vast  in  volume  that  very  few  persons, 
except  those  who  are  directly  interested  in 
their  management,  can  have  any  idea  of  its 
extent.  It  can  hardly  be  realized  that  over 
100,000,000  passengers  are  carried  by  the 
street-cars  during  the  year;  it  is  as  if  the  en¬ 
tire  population  of  the  city  were  to  move  from 
one  part  to  another  by  cars  at  least  once  in 
every  two  days.  To  perform  this  immense 
work,  over  12,000  horses  are  required,  and 
1,.W0  cars  are  in  constant  use.  About  100 
miles  of  the  streets  of  the  city  have  double 
lines  of  railroad  track  laid  along  them,  requir¬ 
ing,  with  turn-outs,  side  tracks,  and  branches, 
about  450  miles  of  rails.  About  $30,000,000 
has  been  expended  in  building  and  equipping 
these  roads  ;  over  $750,000  is  required  yearly 
to  maintain  the  roads  and  real  estate,  and  the 
expense  of  operating  and  repairing  the  lines 
amounts  to  $6,500,000  annually.  These  fig¬ 
ures  have  been  gathered  from  the  official  re¬ 
ports  of  the  different  railroad  companies,  and 
from  careful  inquiries  made  at  their  offices. 

A  New  Use  eor  Sea-weeds. — Another  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  ladies  to  be  self-helpers 
demands  a  brief  record.  A  Miss  James  has 
conceived  the  idea  of  converting  sea-weeds  into 
the  semblance  of  graceful  flowers  by  certain 
aids  from  colors,  and  by  an  ingenious  mold¬ 
ing  of  natural  forms.  Sea-weeds,  dried,  have 
long  be(‘n  favorites  in  albums,  and  few  who 
spend  an  autumn  month  at  marine  localities 
neglect  opportunities  to  gather  and  preserve 
them  ;  but  to  wear  them  in  hats  or  caps,  or  as 
hair  ornaments,  is,  we  believe,  a  novelty— at 
least,  until  now,  we  have  never  seen  an  effort 
of  the  kind.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the 
effect  Miss  James  produces.  At  a'distance  the 
sea-weeds  seem  artificial  flowers  made  from 


muslin  or  wax ;  examined  nearer  they  are  very 
striking.  Sometimes  there  is  added  to  them 
the  “sparkle  of  small  shells.  If  some  lady 
leader  of  fashion  would  wear  a  group  or  two, 

I  she  might  introduce  a  new  and  very  graceful 
I  mode  of  employing  ladies,  doing  a  large  good 
I  and  no  harm,  and  aiding  to  abolish  an  atro- 
I  cious  custom  —  that  of  destroying  beautiful 
I  birds  in  order  to  obtain  means  of  decoration. 

BOOKS  received. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Leetures  on  Art.  Second  Series.  Compris¬ 
ing  “  The  Philosophy  of  Art  in  Italy,”  “  The 
Philosophy  of  Art  in  the  Netherlands,”  and 
“  The  Philosophy  of  Art  in  drei^ce.”  By  H. 
Taine.  New-York  :  i/enry //o/f  tfc  Utf.  12mo, 
i  cloth,  pp.  004.  Price,  $2.50. 

I  Personal  Reminiscences  by  Constable  and 
I  Gillies.  Bric-a-Brac  Series.  Edited  by  R.  II. 

I  Stoddard.  New-York:  JScribner,  Armstrong 
:  dc  Vo.  lOmo,  cloth,  pp.  336.  Price,  $1.50. 

I  Matlame  Recamier  and  her  Friends.  From 
i  the  French  of  Madame  Lenormant.  Briston  : 
i  Roberts  Brothers.  ICmo,  cloth,  pp.  281.  Price, 

!  $1.50. 

The  Ship  in  the  Desert.  A 'Poem.  By 
JoAqriN  Miller.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers. 
16ino,  cloth,  pp.  205.  Price,  $1.50. 

Jolly  Good  Times  ;  or,  Child-Life  on  a  Farm. 

'  By  P.  Thorne.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 

I  lOmo,  cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  277.  Price,  $1.50. 

I  The  Bertram  Family.  By  the  a  ‘hor  of 
j  "  The  Schonberg-C’otta  Family.”  New-York  : 

I  Dodd  &  Mead.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  336.  Price, 
$1.50. 

Brought  Home.  By  Hesba  Stretton.  New- 
York:  Dodd  de  Mead.  Small  4to,  cloth,  pj). 
221.  Price,  $1.25. 

j  Stories  from  the  Lins  of  the.  Teacher.  Re- 

■  told  by  a  Disciple.  New-York  :  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  16mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  193. 
Price,  $1. 

Oeier-lVally.  A  Tale  of- the  Tyrol.  By 
WiLiiELMiNA  VON  IIiLi.ERN.  New-York : 

■  D.  Appleton  «fc  Co.  8vo,  paper,  pp.  78.  Price, 

I  50  cents. 

Florida  :  Rs  Scenery,  Climate,  and  Ilutory. 
5Vith  an  Account  of  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Augusta,  and  Aiken  ;  A  ('hapter  for  Consump- 
I  tives;  and  a  Complete  Hand-liook  and  Guide. 
I  By  Sidney  Lanier.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippineott  dc  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  pp. 
336.  Price,  $1.75. 

Hawthorne’s  Works.  Little  Classic  Edition. 
I  “  Blithedale  Romance,”  1  vol. ;  “  Twice-Told 
I  Tales,”  2  vols.  Boston :  J.  R.  Osjood  d:  Co. 
I  Small  4to,  cloth.  Price,  per  vol.,  $1.25. 
j  Songs  of  Three  Centuries.  Edited  by  John 
j  (Jreenlkae  Whittier.  Boston  :  J.  R.  Os- 
,  good  dt  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  852.  Price,  $2. 
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To  OUH  SUBSCKIBEKS. 

Wk  xhall  l>e  glad  if  our  Hubacribers  who 
have  not  remitted  for  tliis  year  will  do  ao  aa 
a|)eedily  as  i>«>88ible,  ao  that  we  may  get  their 
arcounta  in  order. 

Subaeribera  wiahing  their  numbers  bound 
'•an  send  them  to  ua  by  mail  or  eipreaa,  pre¬ 
paid,  ami  we  will  return  them  bound  volumes 
in  library  style,  for  $2.'»U  i>er  year ;  or,  bound 
in  cloth,  #1  .50  per  year.  When  aubscribers 
are  at  some  distance,  and  wish  their  numbers 
lM)und  in  cloth,  it  is  best  to  send  to  us  for 
cloth  covers  or  cases  only,  as  we  send  these, 
prepaid,  on  re<-eipt  of  j)er  year,  and  any 
binder  can  insert  them  at  a  moderate  cost. 

We  do  not  prej»ay  express  charges  on  num¬ 
bers  or  bound  volumes  either  way,  as  the  price 
charged  lor  binding  does  not  warrant  it. 

ABRIIXiMKNT  OF  THK  DkBATES  OF  CON- 
r.RESS.  — The  formidable  task  of  extracting  the 
pith  of  Congressional  procee<ling8  from  the 
tangled  verbatim  report  of  the  Coiigreimonal 
Ueeord  has  l>een  8ucces.sfnlly  executed  by  Mr. 
Charles  H.  .lones,  whose  condensation  of  Rich¬ 
ardson’s  "  Clarissa  Harlowe,"  and  more  lately 
of  the  narrativ**a  of  African  exploration,  has 
furnished  proof  of  unusual  capacity  for  such 
labors.  It  is,  indeed,  no  slight  boon  to  those 
who  desire  to  trace  the  course  of  a  measure 
consecutively  or  to  refer  to  a  given  stage  of  it, 
to  have  it  freed  from  the  interjections  and  dis¬ 
locations  of  actual  I'arliiimentary  practice,  and 
the  discussions  over  it  strippetl  of  verbiage  and 
I'uncombe,  while  still  prestuving  the  exact  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  speakers ;  and  all  in  a  volume  of 
some  7(lt)  |>ages  Hvo.  This  has  been  done  with 
judgment  and  imitartiality  by  Mr.  .Jones,  for 
the  second  session  of  the  Forty-third  Congress, 
when  the  currency,  specie  {tayments,  the  use 
of  the  army  in  liouisiana,  and  the  right  of  that 
State  to  self-government,  and  its  rightfui  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  Senate,  the  government  of 
the  District,  civil  rights,  the  tax  and  tariff  bill, 
the  case  of  .Arkansas,  the  admission  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  the  counting  of  electoral  votes,  the  ecpial- 
Ization  of  lH)unties,  were  the  subjects  of  nmre 
or  less  honest,  earnest,  and  intelligent  debate, 
with  r*!auits  generally  known  to  the  voters  of 
tlie  country.  It  is  surprising  how  much  is 
given  of  the  siieeches  in  spite  of  all  pruning. 
The  volume  clos«‘S  with  lists  of  acts  passed, 
both  public  and  private;  and  with  the  full  I 


text  of  the  President’s  sjiecial  messages  and 
proclamations,  the  majority  and  minority  re- 
jwrts  of  the  Committee  on  Ismisiana  affairs, 
and  an  index  of  persons  and  topics.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  this  abridgment  to  Congressmen 
themselves  is  so  obvious  that  we  do  not  doubt 
they  will  Ite  the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  it ; 
after  them  will  come  the  editors,  the  public 
and  State  libraries,  and,  let  us  hope,  the  aspir¬ 
ing  politician  of  the  better  sort. —  The  Nation. 

Mrs.  Cii.\RLKs,'’auth6r  of  the  “  Schonberg- 
Cotta  Family,”  has  written  a  story,  in  which 
she  returns  to  the  style  'which  made  her  earlier 
books  so  suddenly  and  ■wonderfully  popular. 
The  characters  in  “  Winifred  Bertram,”  one  of 
her  earlier  books,  here  re-appear ;  indeed,  this 
is  in  some  degree  a  sequel  to  that  delightful 
story.  More  than  100,000  co])ies  of  the  “  Schon- 
berg-Cotta  Family,”  and  companion  lx)ok,  in¬ 
cluding  “  Winifred  Bertram,”  were  sold  in  a 
few  months  after  they  became  known.  The 
j  "  Note-Book  of  the  Bertram  Family”  is  the 
title  of  the  new  story,  which  will  l>e  publisl^ 
at  once  by  Dodd  &  Mead.  ^ 

New  .Mixino  Dis(Ovf.ry.— The  miners  of 
the  Pacific  coast  have  almost  gone  crazy  over 
the  recent  discovery  of  a  simple  means  of  re¬ 
ducing  refractory  ores.  Tl»e  discoverer  is  a 
young  man  from  .Albany,  N.  Y.  He  has  been 
at  the  Occidental  one  week,  and  up  to  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  departure  his  apartments  were 
crowde<l  with  mine  owners  and  capitalists  who 
made  him  a  multitude  of  propositions.  I  have 
conversed  with  dozens  of  mining  property 
holders  and  assayers,  and  the  universal  answer 
is,  “  He  has  got  it.”  The  discovery,  it  is  said, 
will  make  a  complete  revolution  in  mines  and 
mining  stocks,  and  the  great  mass  of  ores  on 
the  Pacific  coast  that  can  not  now  be  wcrkni  by 
,the  present  exi)en8ive  milling  process  will  be 
mastered  by  the  Fryer  process  at  an  extraor¬ 
dinarily  small  exi)ense. 

Imi'ERI.vi.  OR.XNfM. — All  exceedingly  nutri. 
tious  article,  constantly  growing  in  favor  and 
extending  in  sale ;  high  recommendations  be¬ 
stowed  u|K)n  it  by  eminent  chemists  and  phy¬ 
sicians.  Probably  no  article  know^n  is  more 
beneficial  to  babes  and  young  children,  and 
to  the  invalid  or  convalescent,  audit  is  delicious 
to  the  taste,  and  therefore  all  the  more  accept¬ 
able.  Bee  advertisement  in  another  column. 
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The  Coi-OR  ok  the  Ska. — Tbe  Mediter¬ 
ranean  ia  noted  for  its  bright  and  deep  blue 
color,  when  undisturbed,  though  probably  it 
does  not  differ  much  from  the  ocean  in  that 
respect.  Prof.  Tyndall  attributes  this  tint  to 
minute  particles  in  suspension,  the  existence 
of  which  he  proved  by  optical  experiment, 
('arpenter  found  by  filtration  that  these  i>ar- 
ticles  were  inorganic,  and  much  more  abun¬ 
dant  than  in  the  Atlantic.  According  to  .\d. 
miral  Smyth,  a  greenish  tinge  is  ]>revalent  in 
the  Adriatic  ;  it  borders  on  i>urple  in  the  I>«‘vant 
Basin,  while  the  Black  Sea  often  has  the  dark 
aspect  from  which  it  dehves  its  name. — AitjtU- 
t»M'  A tneririin  ('jfrhipediti,  revised  edUioii ,  nr- 
tirle  “  MadUerruuenn  Sea.’’ 

The  (1re.\t  Oro.vns  ok  the  World. — The 
largest  organ  in  tlie  world  is  in  Albert  Hall, 
I>mdon,  and  was  built  by  Henry  Willis,  in 
1H70.  It  contains  i:{8  stops,  four  manuals,  and 
nearly  10,000  pipes,  all  of  which  are  of  metal. 
The  wind  is  supplied  by  steam  power.  Thir¬ 
teen  couplers  connect  or  disconnect  the  various 
subdivisions  of  the  organ  at  the  will  of  the 
performer.  The  organ  at  St.  George’s  Hall, 
lJ|krpool,  also  built  by  Mr.  Willis,  has  100 
stops  and  four  manuals.  That  of  St.-Sulpice, 
Paris,  is  of  the  same  magnitude,  and  lias  5,000 
pi|>e8.  The  largest  organ  in  .\merica  is  in  the 
Music  Hall,  Boston,  built  by  Walcker,  of  Lud- 
wigsburg ;  it  has  four  manuals,  80  8to|>s,  and 
4,000  pipes.  Tiie  other  im|>ortant  organs  in 
this  country  are  by  .\merican  builders,  and  are 
as  follows:  Trinity  Church,  Xew-York,  built 
by  Henry  Erl>en  ;  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn, 
by  E.  A  E.  O.  Ho»)k  ;  St.  George's,  Xew-York, 
by  George  Janline  &  Sf»n  ;  Taliemacle,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  by  the  same  ;  St.  Bartholomew's,  Xew- 
York,  by  J.  H.  &  C.  S.  Odell;  Temple  Eman¬ 
uel,  Xew-Y'ork.  by  Hall  A  lAbagh  ;  and  Holy 
Trinity,  Xew-York,  by  H.  L.  Roosevelt. 
These  organs  liave  from  2.500  to  4,000  pipt-s, 
and  from  50  to  60  stops,  and  therefore,  in  point 
of  siae,  will  be  found  etiual  to  the  average  large 
organs  of  Europe.  Some  of  them  contain  all 
the  modern  European  and  .American  improve¬ 
ments.  One  of  the  largest  organs  in  America 
is  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Mon¬ 
treal,  and  was  built  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Warren,  of 
that  city. 

HeaLTH-Likt. — The  stewlily  increasing  sale 
of  the  reactionary  lifter,  and  the  eager  inquiry 
that  swells  to  a  surprisingly  large  bulk  the 
daily  correspondence  received  by  the  Health- 
Lift  Co.,  in  regard  to  the  Lift,  are  an  emphatic 


,  confirmation  of  the  enthusiastic  approvals  of 
.  the  instrument  as  a  promider  of  health,  which 
it  will  also  most  certainly  etttidtlixh.  One  of 
'  the  most  pleasant  places  in  this  city  is  the 
<-ompany’s  rooms,  at  46  East  14th  Street. 
Representatives  from  all  the  l)e8t  classes  of 
society  are  seen  there  every  day,  enjoying  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  regular,  judicious 
use  of  the  Lift.  To  those  who  move  about  a 
.  great  deal  the  lift  is  a  luxury  ;  to  one  whose 
daily  life  is  sedentary  the  Lift  is  a  boon.  See 
the  company’s  advertisement,  in  another  ad- 
iimn. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  r**ceived  a 
cable  dis|)atch  (Dec.  29thl  from  the  British 
P<«tmaster  General,  saying:  '“Money  orders 
advised  on  lists  from  the  Unite*!  States  largely 
exceed  the  usual  amount.  Please  remit  £20,- 
000  *)n  account.”  This  unusually  large  bal¬ 
ance  is  account<Hl  for  as  the  result  of  interna 
tional  ntoney  orders  sent  for  holiday  presents- 
Twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling  had  been  re¬ 
mitted  lK*fore  the  receipt  of  the  telegram,  and 
the  balance  will  be  liquidati**]  in  the  oixlinary 
course  of  business.  The  re*|ueet  by  cable  is 
I  noticeable  as  l>eing  out  of  the  ordinary  course. 

! 

B(H)KS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  b«H>k  reviewed 
.  in  the  E1ci.E<TIC,  or  any  other  new  pub’ication, 
]>ostage  jiaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Siroii  StiidUm.  By  Jri,i.\N  Hawthorne. 
Boston  :  ./.  A*.  (fuginMl  *f-  Vo.  I2mo,  cloth,  j>p. 
452.  Price  ^2. 

The  lAteridiire.  of  Kistiuy,  (fleaned  fr>nu 
llititory,  /‘iMtrff,  fiction,  and  Anecdtite.  By 
t’.  C.  Bomuacoh,  A.M..  M.D.  Philadelidiia : 
J.  B.  Lipjnnrntt  d-  t’o.  12mo,  cloth,  pp  282. 
Price  i|ll  .75. 

J'he  /nil  Alhmn.  By  Robert  BHi>w.Nixf;. 
Boston  :  ./.  /{.  (tmfnofl  rf-  f'n.  l,t»mo,  cloth,  pp. 
167.  Price  $1.50. 

The  l*inneerii  and  PatrintM  of  America 
(lenrge  Washington  ;  or,  I^ife^in  America  (hie 
Hundred  Years  Ago.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott. 
Xew-York:  Dodil  d‘ Mead.  12uio,  cloth,  illus¬ 
trated,  pp.  260.  Price  $1.50. 

Tiro  /.ictnres  nfion  the  Belations  of  Civil 
lyOir  to  Church  l‘olitg.  Discipline,  and  Property 
By  Hox.  Wii.i.iAM  Strong,  LL.D.  Xew- 
York:  Dmld  &  Mead.  I2mo,  cloth,  pp.  141. 
Price  $1.25. 
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To  Subscribers  in  Arrears. 

In  this  (the  third)  number  of  Eclectic  for  | 
the  jear  we  inclnee  bills  to  all  subscribers 
who  have  not  vet  remitted  their  subscriptions. 
The  P.  O.  department  will  not  allow  us  to  in¬ 
close  envelopes  with  our  address  printed 
thereon,  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do  for 
manj  years,  so  we  simply  inclose  bill  showing 
amount  due  to  end  of  the  year. 

By  remitting  us  P.  O.  money  order,  draft, 
check  or  registered  letter,  subscribers  run  no 
risk  of  loss  whatever ;  so  there  is  no  occasion 
for  further  delay,  and  they  will  save  50  cents 
by  sending  before  May  1st,  as  after  that  date 
we  add  50  cents  to  all  unpaid  subscriptions  for 
the  year. 

We  regret  to  state  that  there  are  a  few  of 
our  subscribers  still  in  arrears  for  several 
years,  and  to  these  we  would  suggest  that  the 
Centennial  year  is  a  good  time  to  settle  up  in 
full,  and  start  on  a  cash  basis.  In  some  few 
cases  our  subscribers  live  at  distant  points, 
where  it  is  inipussible  for  us  to  reach  them  by 
ordinary  means,  and  we  hope  these  parties 
eei)ecially  will  promptly  remit.  In  any  case, 
it  is  unjust  to  subject  us  to  a  long  delay  and 
then  the  <>x|)enseof  collecting  by  means  of  a 
collecting  agent.  We  shall  be  particularly 
glad  to  have  postmasters  act  as  agents  for  us 
in  procuring  new  subscribers,  or  giving  us  the 
names  of  parties  who  would  like  to  act  as 
agents  for  us. 

The  New-York  Life  Insurance  Co.— 
The  thirty-first  annual  report  of  this  o^m- 
pany,  published  in  full  on  another  ]>ag>‘, shows 
that,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  business  de¬ 
pression,  the  public  has  continued  to  avail 
itself  of  the  great  advantages  of  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  as  a  means  of  providing  against  the  con¬ 
tingencies  of  the  future.  During  the  year 
1875  the  company  issued  no  less  than  7,029 
new  policies,  insuring  $21,964,100.  The  total 
income  of  the  year  amounted  to  $7,939,601.15, 
and  as  the  disbursements  only  reached  the 
sum  of  $4,912,535.97,  there  was  a  surplus  on 
the  year’s  business  of  $3,027,125.18.  The 
New-York  Life  being  conducted  on  tie  mu¬ 
tual  plan,  the  whole  of  this  surplus  is  to  be 
divided  among  the  policy-holders,  and  may  be 
used  by  them  in  settlement  of  the  next  an¬ 
nual  premiums.  By  this  means  the  company’s 
patrons  are  rendered  certain  of  obtaining  their 


insurance  at  a  price  which  corresponds  with 
its  actual  eoet,  and  which  does  not  include  a 
profit  for  stockholders.! 

The  total  assets  of  the  company  amonnted, 
on  the  1st  of  January ,'1876,  to  $30,166,906.69, 
and  as  this  enormous  aggregate  has  been 
reached  in  but  little  more  than  thirty  years,  it 
proves  beyond  question  that  the  business  of 
the  company  is  managed  with  energy,  pru¬ 
dence,  and  sagacity,  and  that  it  deserves  the 
reputation  which  it  has  long  had,  of  being  one 
of  the  safest  and  beet  life  insurance  societies 
in  the  country. 

The  list  of  publications  immediately  forth¬ 
coming  from  the  press  of  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
is  one  of  exceptional  importance.  It  includes 
the  following  works ; 

The  Religiotit  Sentiment:  Its  Source  and 
Aim.  By  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  whose  Mytht  of 
the  New  World  will  also  appear  in  a  second 
edition,  revised,  from  new  plates. 

Ertilia,  by  the  author  of  ”  My  Little  Lady.” 

History  of  the  United  States.  By  J.  A.  Doyle, 
with  maps  by  Professor  Francis  A.  Walker, 
of  Yale.  The  sixth  volume  of  Freeman’s  His¬ 
torical  Course. 

Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine’s  Village  Commu¬ 
nities  and  Miscellanies.  Being  a  new  edition 
of  “  Village  Communities,”  enlarged  by  a  se¬ 
ries  of  essays  hitherto  uncollected. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Packard’s  Life  Histories  qf  Ani¬ 
mals,  including  Man,  copiously  illustrated. 
Also,  the  fifth  edition  of  his  Guide  to  the  Study 
of  Insects,  and  a  treatise  on  those  injurious 
and  beneficial  to  crops. 

The  Wages  Question.  By  Prof.  Francis  A. 
Walker. 

The  Hand  of  Ethetberta,  by  Thomas  Hardy, 
and  C.  C.  Fraser-Tytler’s  Jonathan,  in  the 
charming  Leisure  Hour  Series. 

Taine’s  The  Ancient  Regime.  The  first  of 
his  series  of  works  on  “  Les  Origines  de  la 
Prance  Contemporaine."  Translated  by  John 
Durand.  Uniform  with  the  new  library  edi¬ 
tion  of  Taine’s  works.  The  appearance  of 
this  volume  in  France  has,  again  and  again, 
l>een  alluded  to  by  the  press  as  the  literary 
event  of  the  year. 

Walter  Savage  Landor’s  Works. — A 
new  edition  of  the  "  Life  and  Works  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor,”  the  first  four  volumes  of 
which  are  now  ready,  has  just  bean  issued. 
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Ai  onij  seTcn  hundred  and  fifty  copies  have 
been  printed,  it  expected  the  edition  will 
soon  be  exhausted,  but  we  shall  be  happy  to 
furnish  them  until  that  time,  and  will  send 
circular  of  prices  and  styles  upon  application. 

Visitors’  Guide  to  the  Centennial 
Exhibition. — J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  have  in 
press,  to  be  issued  at  an  early  date,  the 
“  Visitors’  Guide  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
and  Pliiladelphia.”  The  “Visitors’  Guide’’ 
will  contain  a  fine  and  original  guide  map  of 
Philadelphia ;  a  fine  and  original  i;uide  map 
to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  grounds  and 
buildings  ;  and  forty-eight  pages  of  valuable 
and  interesting  information  respecting  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  and  Philadelphia,  with 
illnstrations  of  the  principal  Exhibition  build¬ 
ings.  The  “  Visitors’  Guide”  should  be  pur¬ 
chased,  before  leaving  home,  by  all  who  desire 
to  visit  the  Centennial  Exhibition  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  as  they  can  understand  from  it  what 
will  be  their  best  route  for  reaching  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  what  hotels,  hotel  prices,  and  customs 
they  will  find  there  ;  how  they  can  get  to  the 
Exhibition  grounds,  and  what  is  to  be  seen 
there  ;  what  there  is  of  interest  in  and  adjacent 
to  Philadelphia,  and,  in  fact,  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  a  visitor  to  know,  before  leaving 
home,  what  time  and  expense  should  attend 
his  trip.  To  those  who  may  be  unfortunate 
enough  not  to  be  able  to  visit  the  Exhibition, 
the"  Visitors’  Guide”  will  convey  a  very  correct 
general  idea  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  and 
Philadelphia.  Price  :  Stiff  paper  back  edition, 
neat  and  attractive,  26  cents  per.copy.  Fine 
cloth  edition,  elegant  paper  and  typography, 
50  cents  per  copy.  We  will  send  it  by  mail, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price  at  our  office. 

Emioration  to  the  United  States.  — 
The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  reports  that  the  returns 
from  the  several  Customs’  districts  of  the 
United  Sutes  show  the  arrival  of  295,530 
passengers  in  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  J  une, 
1875.  As  50,898  were  citixens  of  the  United 
States  returning  from  abroad,  and  17,134  were 
aliens  not  intending  to  remain  in  the  United 
States,  the  number  of  alien  emigrants  was 
227,488.  Of  this  number,  139,950  were  males 
and  87,548  were  females.  The  total  number 
nomprised  44, '254  persuns  under  15  years  of 
age,  154.621  persons  who  were  15  but  under  40 
ysurs  of  age,  and  28,023  persons  who  were  40 
years  of  age  and  upward  These  immigrants 
aeluded  3,426  persons  engaged  in  professional 


occupations ;  33,803  engaged  in  other  skilled 
occupations  ;  84,546  engaged  in  miscellaneous 
occupations — the  occupations  of  1,291  are  not 
stated ;  and  105,432  are  described  as  without 
occupation,  both  these  two  numbers  being  con¬ 
stituted  mainly  of  women  and  children.  The 
immigrants  who  belonged  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  are  stated  at  85,861— namely,47, 283  males 
and  118,578  females.  The  list  of  nationalities 
describes  England  as  supplying  24,497  males 
and  15,633  females  ;  Wales,  270  males  and  179 
females;  Scotland,  4.473  males  and  2337 
females;  Ireland,  18,029  males  and  19328 
females  ■  Channel  Islands,  15.  The  list  states 
that  47,769  of  the  immigrants  were  natives  of 
Germany,  7,982  of  Russia,  984  of  Poland,  15 
of  Finland.  2  of  Sil>eria.  There  were  also 
among  the  year's  immigrants  16,437  natives 
of  China.  1 ,097  natives  of  Australia,  24,0-51  of 
British  Xorth-America,  163  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  150  of  Iceland.  As  many  as  130,994 
of  the  227,498  immigrants  are  reported  as 
arriving  at  Xew-York ;  34,-580  at  Huron. 
Michigan;  18,286  at  San  Francisco;  17,645 
at  Boston  and  Charlestown,  Massachusetts. 
There  were  122  deaths  on  the  voyages. 

The  London  Olcbe  says  that  any  one  who 
habitually  pays  attention  to  legal  proceedings 
in  lx>ndon  and  the  provinces,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  a  notion  that  the  sanctity 
of  an  oath  is  not  held  in  the  same  regard  as 
formerly.  “  Wliether  it  proceeds  fMm  dete¬ 
rioration  of  public  morality,  or  from  greater 
looseness  of  religious  principle  among  the 
English  people,  there  can  be  little  question 
that  willful  perjury  is  steadily  increasing. 
Upon  this  |X>iiit  a  general  contentut  of  opinion 
exists,  both  on  the  bench  and  at  the  bar,  as 
well  as  among  authorities  unconnected  with 
the  legal  profession.  In  fact,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  assert  that  taking  an  oath  previous  to 
giving  evidence  is  gradually  coming  to  be  re¬ 
garded  by  many  witnesses  as  a  mere  matter  of 
form,  like  taking  off  their  hats.” 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Her  Dearett  Foe.  By  Mrs.  Alexander, 
author  of  “  The  Wooing  O’t.”  Leisure  Hour 
Series.  Sew.York  :  Henr if  Holt  <t  Co.  16mo, 
cloth,  pp.  399.  Price,  $1.25. 

Veri  de  SodSti.  Selected  from  recent  au¬ 
thors  by  Charles  H.  Jones.  Leisure  Hour 
Series.  New-York:  Henry  Holt  dk  Co.  16mo, 
cloth,  pp.  401.  j,Price,  $1.25. 
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To  SCBHCRIBElte. 

Is  the  last  number  of  Eclectic  we  sent 
bills  to  all  our  subscribers  who  had  not  paid 
tholr  subscriptions. 

The  response  to  these  bills  has  not  been 
quite  as  prompt  as  we  could  wish,  and  we  hope 
the  reception  of  this  number  will  bo  a  remind¬ 
er  to  those  who  have  not  jet  remitted  to  do 
so  at  once. 

Fi,orid.v  Oranobs. — In  various  parts  of 
Florida,  south  of  lat.  30'’,  especiallj  along  the 
St.  John's  and  Indian  Rivers,  there  are  im¬ 
mense  groves  of  wild  oranges ;  Bertram,  in 
his  “  Travels,”  mentions  having  seen  in  1763, 
near  Mosqhito  Inlet,  a  ridge  about  half  a  mile 
wide  and  forty  miles  long,  which  was  one 
dense  orange-grove,  interspersed  with  magno¬ 
lias  and  a  few  other  trees.  Bo  thoroughly 
netablished  is  the  tree,  and  so  generally  is  it 
distributed,  that  many  have  supposed  it  to  be 
indigenous ;  but  botanists  who  have  investi¬ 
gated  the  matter  regard  it  as  an  instance  of 
remarkable  naturalization,  and  the  trees  as 
having  descended  from  those  which  are  known 
to  Itave  been  introduced  by  the  early  Spanish 
colonists.  This  wild  orange  is  bitter,  often 
called  in  Florida  the  bitter-sweet,  and  so  ex- 
r«K>dingly  fruitful  that  a  tree  in  full  bearing  is 
HU  object  of  great  beauty  ;  the  wild  orange 
furnishes  stocks  on  which  to  bud  other 
varieties,  and  the  fruit  is  used  to  make 
marmalade.  In  Florida  there  are  three  meth- 
ods  of  establishing  an  orange  grove :  to  clear 
up  a  wild  grove,  removing  all  trees  not  needed, 
and  budding  with  sweet  fruit  those  that  re¬ 
main  ;  to  '.take  up  young  wild  trees  and  set 
them  in  prepared  ground,  and  there  bud  them ; 
and  to  raise  storks  from  seed,  bud  them  in 
nursery  rows,  and  when  of  sutfleient  size  set 
them  in  the  plantation,  as  is  practiced  with 
other  fruit.  Each  method  has  its  advocates, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  last  named,  though 
apparently  slower,  gives  ultimately  better  re¬ 
sults. — AppUtont’  American  Cpelopedut. 

Zell’s  Encyclopedia. — We  are  glad  to 
notice  that  Messrs.  Baker,  Davis  &  Company 
are  issuing  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Zell’s 
Encyclopedia.  The  old  edition  had  a  great 
success,  and  for  its  price  was  doubtless  the  best 
of  its  kind  ever  issued,  and  now  the  new  one 


promises  to  be  still  better.  The  work  will  be 
thoroughly  revised  to  date,  with  many  articles 
entirely  new,  and  will  also  contain  eighteen 
colored  maps.  It  is  published  in  parts,  price 
50  cents  each,  and  a  specimen  copy,  with  map, 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  20 
cents  by  the  publishers. 

Hi alth-Lift. — Our  readers  would  do  well 
to  ascertain  the  merits  of  the  Reactionary 
Lifter.  How  many  persons  in  every  thou¬ 
sand  on  quitting  the  study,  the  office,  the  bank, 
or  the  store,  for  the  day,  are  not  the  worse  for 
the  mental  effort  required  of  them  T  If  Cumu¬ 
lative  Exercise,  as  afforded  by  the  use  of  the 
Reactionary  Lifter,  can  make  your  daily  appli¬ 
cation  an  easy  use  of  a  reliable  fund  of  energy 
and,  consequently,  promote  your  capacity, 
which  is  just  what  Cumulative  Exercise  can 
do,  would  it  not  be  well  to  familiarize  yourself 
with  a  remedy,  deligiitful,  f.ffectdal, 

SUCH  AS  NO  MEDICINE  CAN  AFFORD?  No 
health,  no  strength ;  no  strength,  no  endur¬ 
ance.  Write  to  the  Ilealth-Lift  Co.,  No.  46  East 
Fourteenth  Street,  New-York,  for  their  pam¬ 
phlet  description,  etc.,  of  the  Reactionary  Lifter. 
Cumulative  Exercise,  the  sovereign  merit  of 
this  instrument,  will  provoke  energy  in  you, 
will  and  does  develop  vital  power,  and  add 
years  and  happiness  to  one’s  life.  We  call 
your  atteution  to  the  company’s  card  in  another 
columu. 

MEERsenAL'M  PiFES. — Meerschaum  is  a 
hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia^  a  mineral  of 
soft  earthy  texture,  somewhat  resembling 
chalk.  It  is  found  in  Spain  and  in  several 
countries  at  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  town  of  Konieh,  in  Asia  Minor,  furnishes 
the  principal  supplies  for  the  manufacture  of 
pipes  and  cigar-tubes.  It  is  roughly  shaped' 
into  blocks  for  exportation,  and  freed  as  far  as 
practicable  from  the  associated  minerals  which 
impair  its  quality  by  interfering  with  the  carv¬ 
ing  of  its  surface.  It  is  made  into  pipes  in 
various  cities  of  Europe,  Pesth  and  Vienna 
being  especially  noted  for  the  manufacture. 
To  produce  the  yellow  and  brown  colors,  which 
are  brought  out  only  after  long  smoking, 
the  blocks  arc  kept  for  some  time  in  a  mixture  • 
of  wax  and  fatty  matters.  A  portion  of  these - 
!  is  absorbed,  and,  being  subsequently  acted  on 
I  by  the  beat  and  tobacco-fumes,  assumes  vari¬ 
ous  shades  of  color.  Artificial  meerschaums* 
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called  masea-bowlii,  are  made  from  the  parings 
of  the  genuine  material,  which,  being  reduced 
to  fine  powder,  are  boiled  in  water  and  mould¬ 
ed  into  blocks,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
claj.  They  can  not  easily  be  distinguished 
from  the  real,  but  they  are  generally  heavier 
and  freer  from  blemishes. — Appleton*’  Ameri¬ 
can  Cyclopedia. 

Ihperi.kl  ORAiruM, — This  article  of  food 
has  already  passed  into  constant  use  in  nu¬ 
merous  families  in  almost  every  State  of  the 
Union.  In  diseases  of  young  children,  inddent 
OB  teething,  it  is  found  of  great  value.  Con> 
tainiog  no  stimulating  properties,  it  acts  by 
its  nourishing  qualities  through  the  digestive 
organs.  Its  agreeable  taste  and  fiavor  render 
it  acceptable  to  the  youngest  infant. 

Ttpe-Settino  by  Machinery. — It  would 
api>ear  that  composing  by  machinery  has 
been  advanced  to  an  appreciable  extent,  if  we 
accept  the  statement  of  the  London  (Eng.^ 
Time*  at  the  close  of  a  volume  of  summaries 
recently  issued.  The  volume  of  59S  pages 
was  set  up  in  type  by  four  lads,  working  at 
two  composing  machines,  in  ten  days  of  eight 
liours,  at  the  rate  of  2,150  lines  per  day  I  The 
book  was  also  printed  from  stereotype  plates 
in  perfected  sheets,  each  containing  128  pages, 
at  the  rate  of  12,000  per  hour  on  the  Walter 
press!  Wonders  will  never  cease;  but  how 
will  the  ordinary  compositor  and  machine- 
minder  hail  these  latest  of  wonders  T 

The  Great  Bei.ls  of  the  World.— The 
great  bell  of  Moscow,  called  the  Tsar  Kolokol, 
or  King  of  Bells,  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 
It  is  19  feet  3  inches  high,  and  measures 
around  its  margin  60  feet  9  inches.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  to  weigh  443,772  pounds,  and  the 
metal  in  it  is  valued  at  more  than  $300,000. 
The  bells  of  China  rank  next  in  size  to  those 
of  Russia,  but  are  much  inferior  to  them  in 
form  and  tone.  In  Peking,  it  is  stated  by 
Father  Le  Conpte,  there  are  seven  bells,  each 
weighing  120,000  pounds.  One  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city  is,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
many  travelers,  the  largest  suspended  bell  in 
the  world.  It  is  hung  near  the  ground,  in  a 
large  pavilion,  and,  to  ring  it,  a  huge  beam  is 
swung  against  its  side.  A  bell  taken  from  the 
Dagon  pagoda  at  Rangoon,  was  valued  at 
$80,000.  Among  the  bells  recently  cast  for 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  largest 
weighs  14  tons.  The  next  largest  bell  in 
England  was  cast  in  1845,  for  York  Minster, 


weighs  27,000  pounds,  and  is  7  feet  7  inches  in 
diameter.  The  Great  Tom  of  Oxford  weighs 
17,000  pounds,  and  the  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln 
12,000  pounds  Tire  bell  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  IjOii- 
don,  is  9  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighs  11, .’>00 
pounds.  One  placed  in  the  Cathedral  of  Paris, 
in  1680,  weighs  38,000  pounds.  One  in  Vien¬ 
na,  cast  in  1711,' weighs  40,000  {wunds  ;  and  in 
OlmQtz  is  another  weighing  about  the  same. 
The  famous  bell  called  Susanne  of  Erfurt  is 
considered  to  be  of  the  finest  bell-metal,  con¬ 
taining  the  largest  proportion  of  silver ;  its 
weight  is  about  30,000  pounds ;  it  was  cast  in 
1497.  At  Montreal,  Canada,  is  a  larger  bell 
than  any  in  England,  weighing  29,400  pounds, 
it  was  imi>orted  in  1843  for  the  Notre  Dame 
Cathedral.  In  the  opposite  tower  of  the  cath¬ 
edral  is  a  chime  of  ten  bells,  the  heaviest  of 
which  weighs  6,043  pounds,  and  their  aggre 
gate  weight  is  21,800  pounds. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  ElcLECTic,or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Jonathan.  By  C.  C.  Fraser-Tytler.  I^ei- 
sure  Hour  Series.  New-York  :  Uenry  lidt  d- 
Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  442.  Price,  $1.25. 

Faiih  and  Modem  Thought.  By  Ransom 
B.  Welch,  D.D.,  LL.D.  With  introduction 
by  Tayler  Lewis,  LL.D.  New-York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam’*  Son*.  12mo,  cloth,'pp.  272.  Price. 
$1.50. 

Cabin  and  Plantation  Song*,  a*  Sung  by  th> 
Hampton  Student*.  Arranged  by  Thomas  P. 
Fenner,  in  charge  of  the  Musical  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Hampton.  New-York  :  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’*  Son*.  8vo,  paper,  pp.  2.56.  Price,  $1. 

MU*  Ilitehe^Kk'a  Wedding  Drc*».  By  tin- 
author  of  "  Mrs.  Jemingham’s  Journal.”  New- 
York:  Scribner,  Armetrong  d-  Co.  16mo. 
cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  259.  Price,  $1.25. 

Original  Play*.  By  W.  S.  Gii3ERT.  New- 
York;  Scribner,  Armetrong  d  Co.  12mo,  cloth, 
pp.  856.  Price,  $1.75. 

ihe  True  Order  ofStudie*.  By  Rev.  Thomas 
Hill,  D.D.  New-York:  G.  P.  Putnam’* 
Son*.  13mo,  cloth,  pp.  163.  Price,  $1.25. 

Diana  Careto  /  or.  For  a  Woman’*  Sah . 
By  Mrs.  Forrester.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippineott  d  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  449  Price 
$1.50. 
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iHCRKASK  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  WEALTH  FROM  , 
Immigration. — In  1856,  the  Commissioners  of  ! 
Ein4^tioii  in  New-York  examined  every  im-  | 
migrant  as  to  the  amount  of  his  means,  and  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  average  cash  of  each  ; 
of  the  142,342  arriving  that  year  was  $68.08. 
But  it  8ubse<iuently  appeared  that  many  im-  ; 
migrants,  not  understanding  the  object  of  this  ! 
inquiry,  were  careful  not  to  rejwrt  the  full 
amount  of  their  means.  .Mr.  Kapp,  therefore, 
estimateil  the  average  an)ount  of  money  brought 
by  each  immigrant  at  $100,  and  other  personal 
property  at  $.50;  total,  $150.  This  estimate  is 
believed  by  many  to  lie  lieyond  the  facts,  and 
Dr.  Young  estimates  the  average  amount 
brought  by  each  at  $80.  Assuming  that  the 
422,545  aliens  who  arrivt*d  in  the  United  States 
in  1873,with  the  intention  of  remaining,  brought 
an  average  of  $80  each,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
immigration  of  that  year  added  $33,803,600  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  Applying  the  same 
oalculation  to  the  total  number  of  aliens  ar¬ 
riving,  with  the  intention  of  remaining,  from 
the  formation  of  the  government  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1874,  and  the  result  is  about  $712,000,- 
000  as  the  total  amount  contributed  by  immi¬ 
gration  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  since  its 
origin.  But  the  economic  value  of  the  immi¬ 
grant,  arising  from  the  addition  to  the  idus- 
trial  and  intellectual  resources  of  the  country, 
is  still  greater.  Dr.  Young  makes  the  average 
oapital  of  each  immigrant  $800.  At  this  rate, 
the  emigration  to  the  United  States  in  1873 
added  about  $338,000,000  to  the  national  wealth, 
while  the  increase  from  this  source  since  the 
formation  of  the  government  is  about  $7,125,- 
700,000. — Appktuu$’  American  Cyclopedia. 

The  “  Indexed  Diary,”  which  is  advertised 
in  this  number  of  the  Eclectic,  is  of  a  very 
l>ortable  and  convenient  size  for  the  pocket, 
and  can  be  used  for  five  years.  It  contains  a 
daily  record  pn)vided  with  an  index,  so  that 
any  day  of  the  year  may  be  referred  to  at 
once.  The  months  are  also  provided  with  an 
index,  and  besides  these  features,  it  contains 
some  fifteen  pages  of  valuable  information 
Altogether,  it  is  a  marvel  of  portability  and 
cheapness,  and  well  worth  the  price  asked. 


Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  have  just  pub¬ 
lished  “  Taine’s  Ancient  Regime,”  which  lead¬ 
ing  critics  pronounce  the  most  important  book 
of  the  year.  They  have  also  lately  issued 
Dr.  Brinton’s  new  work  on  “The  Religious 
Sentiment,”  a  new  edition  of  his  great  work 
on  “The  Myths  of  the  New  World,”  Doyle’s 
“  History  of  the  United  States,”  in  the  Free¬ 
man  Series,  and  Prof.  Packard's  great  work 
on  Embryology,  called  “  Life  Histories  of  Ani¬ 
mals,  including  Man,”  which  is  pronounced 
one  of  the  most  important  scientific  works  yet 
produced  in  this  country.  The  Leisure  Hour 
Series  has  lately  been  enriched  by  “  Ersilia,” 
a  new  volume  by  the  author  of  “My  Little 
Lady,”  and  “  Miss  Molly,”  a  new  novel,  already 
in  the  second  edition,  by  a  new  English  writer. 
Miss  Beatrice  May  Brett.  “The  Hand  of 
Ethelberta,”  the  last  work  of  Thomas  Hardy, 
author  of  “  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,”  is 
nearly  ready,  in  the  series,  and  a  new  issue  of 
Theodore  Winthrop's  works  is  promised  in  the 
same  form. 

The  stories  of  the  Rev,  E.  P.  Roe  display  a 
remarkable  vitality  in  the  way  of  sales.  An 
edition  of  one  of  the  older  novels  was  put  in 
the  press  the  other  day  by  Dodd  &  Mead,  and 
was  entirely  ordered  before  the  books  got  in 
the  store.  A  novel  of  somewhat  similar  vein,  by 
a  new  author,  is  in  press  at  this  house.  It  deals 
with  mining  life  in  Pennsylvania. 

Thi-re  is  talk  of  organizing  an  exhibition 
in  Paris  which  would  be  of  great  interest  to 
book-collectors,  namely,  one  of  rare  books  and 
artistic  bindings.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  says 
Appletont’  Journal,  that  the  project  will  not 
be  suffered  to  end  in  talk,  as  the  exhibition 
would  be  a  very  curious  and  instructive  one  in 
many  respects. 

Japanese  Toy. — An  ingenious  toy,  appar¬ 
ently  of  Japanese  origin,  has  recently  been 
introduced  into  Ijondon.  It  consists  of  a  small 
picture,  on  paper,  of  a  man  pointing  a  fire-arm 
at  a  bird,  target,  or  second  person.  Upon  the 
application  of  the  hot  end  of  a  match,  just 
blown  out,  to  the  end  of  the  gun,  the  paper 
begins  to  smolder  toward  the  object  aimed  at, 
and  in  no  other  direction.  When  it  reaches 
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the  object,  a  report  is  heard  from  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  a  small  quantity  of  fulminating  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  catalogue  of  the  works  of  Raphael, 
begun  at  the  library  of  Windsor  Castle  under 
the  energetic  superintendence  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  is  now  in  press,  and  will  be  ready 
before  the  close  of  the  year. 

Norman  Macleod  was  once*  preaching  in  a 
district  in  Ayrshire,  where  the  reading  of  a 
sermon  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  fault  of 
which  the  minister  can  be  guilty.  When  the 
oongregstioD  dispersed,  an  old  woman,  over¬ 
flowing  with  enthusiasm,  addressed  her  neigh¬ 
bor  :  “  Did  ye  ever  hear  ony  thing  sae  gran’  ? 
Wasna  that  a  sermon  T”  Butall  her  expressions 
of  admiration  being  met  by  a  stolid  glance, 
she  shouted.  *'  Speak,  woman  !  wasna  that  a 
sermon?”  “Oh,  ay,”  replied  her  friend,  sulk¬ 
ily,  “  but  he  read  it.”  “  Read  it  1  ”  said  the 
other,  with  indignant  emphasis;  “  I  wadna  hae 
oared  if  he  had  whustled  it !  ” 

Wealth  ok  Oxkobd  University. — The 
number  of  “members  on  the  books”  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1873-74  was  8,532; 
and  of  undergraduates  2,^192.  The  number  of 
the  latter  in  actual  attendance  was  about  2,000- 
The  number  of  matriculations  in  1872,  the  last 
year  reported,  was  632,  and  of  degrees  of  B.A. 
conferred,  386.  The  report  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  “  to  inquire  into  the  property  and  in¬ 
come  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  of  the  colleges  and  halls  therein,’’ 
etc.,  published  in  1874,  exhibits  the  condition 
of  afiairs  as  it  existed  in  1871,  and  it  has  not 
since  been  essentially  changed.  Besides  its 
copyholds  of  inheritance,  the  University  of 
Oxford  owns  7,683  acres  of  land,  and  the  col¬ 
leges  and  halls,  184,764  acres,  situated  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of' England  and  Wales.  The  total 
income  of  the  university  proper,  in  1871,  was 
£47,589,  and  of  the  colleges  and  halls,  £366,254 ; 
total,  £413,843.  The  sources  of  this  income 
were  as  follows:  From  lands,  £183,074 ;  from 
houses,  £29,996 ;  from  tithe  and  other  rent- 
charges,  £39,609;  from  stocks,  shares,  etc., 
£37,201;  from  other  property,  £15,070;  and 
from  members  of  the  university,  £110393. 
This  income  was  expended  as  follows  :  Pay¬ 
ments  to  heads  of  colleges,  £30, -544;  to  pro¬ 
fessors,  £13,500 ;  to  fellows,  £101,171 ;  to  schol¬ 
ars  and  exhibitioners,  £26326;  all  other  ex¬ 
penditures,  £242,402.  Besides  the  revenues 
above  mentioned,  the  university,  colleges,  and 


halls,  have  in  their  gift  444  benefices,  with  an 
income  of  £188,695. 

Providing  against  Accidents.  —  Since 
the  Travelers’  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford 
was  established,  twenty  years  ago,  they  have 
written  upward  of  400,000  accident  policie8,and 
paid  nearly  24,000  claims  annually,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  $3,000,000.  The  cash  assets 
of  the  company  are  now  stated  at  $3,700,000, 
and  the  surplus  $1 ,300,000. 

“  Uncle  Daniel  Drew,”  after  he  had  sub¬ 
scribed  $200,000  toward  founding  a  new  Meth¬ 
odist  college,  remarked  to  a  friend  one  day : 
“  Well,  sir,  I  didn’t  know  where  the  money 
was  coming  from.  I  was  worried  over  it,  and 
so  made  it  a  subject  of  prayer.  After  fasting 
and  praying  over  the  matter  for  one  day  I  went 
down  on  Wall  Street,  and  in  lees  than  twenty, 
four  hours  skinned  those  fellows  out  of  $200,- 
000.” 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
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SighU  and  Insight* :  Patience  Strong’s  Story 
of  (her  the  Way.  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T,  Whitney. 
Boston:  J.  R.  Osgood  dt  Co.  2  vols.  12mo, 
cloth,  pp.  677.  Price,  $3. 

E/rsUia.  By  the  author  of  “  My  Little  lAdy 
Leisure  Hour  Series.  New-York :  Henry  Holt 
dkCo.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  373.  Price,  $1.25. 

International  Sdentifie  Series.  Vol.  XIV. 
Animal  Parasites  and  Messmates.  By  P.  J. 
Van  Bkneden.  New-York:  D.  Appleton  <fc 
Co.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  274.  Pricot 
$1.50. 

The  First  German  Reader,  containing  the 
Story  of  Cinderella,  with  translation  and  vo¬ 
cabularies.  A  Modification  of  Marcel’s  Method. 
By  Charles  F.  Krobh,  A.M.  New-York :  D. 
Appleton  dk  Co.  12mo,  boards,  pp.  67.  Price, 
40  cents. 

Elementary  German  Course.  By  Adam  E. 
Schulte.  New-York :  D.  Appleton  dk  Co. 
12mo,  cloth,  pp.  189.  Price,  $1.25. 

Literature  for  Little  Polks.  Selections  from 
Standard  Authors,  and  Easy  Lessons  »n  Com¬ 
position.  By  Bi.izabbth  Lloyd.  Philadel¬ 
phia:  Sotner,  Potts  dt  Go.  16mo,  cloth,  illus¬ 
trated,  pp.  143.  Price,  75Jcent8. 

In  a  Winter  City.  A  Story  of  the  Day.  By 
“OuiDA.”  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lvppinoott  d 
Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  258.  Price,  $1.50. 
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We  Bend  in  this,  the  Bixth  numberof  Eclec¬ 
tic  for  the  pr(‘8ent  year,  bills  to  all  oursub- 
H?riber8  who  have  not  yet  remitted,  and  hope 
to  have  a  prompt  answer  to  all  of  them. — J’uB- 
LISIIBK. 

Hotel  Accommodatioss  at  the  (’entes- 
NIAL. — As  this  is  a  matter  of  ini()ortance  to  j 
many  of  our  readers,  the  followinj?  extract  i 
from  the  official  report  of  the  president  of  the  | 
finance  committee  will  be  timely.  The  report  ! 
says :  j 

“  At  one  moment  great  anxiety  was  felt  lest  i 
there  should  be  a  scarcity  of  accommodation  ' 
for  visih.rs.  It  has  been  entirely  removed. 
Hotels  of  very  large  capacity  have  been  erected 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Exhibition  ' 
and  throughout  the  city.  Old  ones  have  been 
enlarged, and  by  the  agency  of  an  enterprising 
asaociation  very  large  numbers  of  private 
dwellings,  of  which  Philadelphia  has  sixty 
thousand  more  than  any  other  American  city, 
liave  be<m  utilized  for  the  purpose;  so  that 
under  no  probable  circumstances  can  any  in¬ 
convenience  occur  for  want  of  comfortable 
accommodations. 

“  The  strongest  assurance  is  also  felt  that 
the  charges  will  be  mo<lerate.” 

In  the  matter  of  the  charge  for  admittance, 
a  fifty-cent  note  paid  at  the  gate  admits  to  the 
grounds,  and  there  is  no  further  charge.  A 
visitor  can  enter  one  building  or  all  of  them, 
as  he  sees  i>roper.  We  (juote  the  text  of  the 
reitort  touching  this  question  : 

“In  the  arrangements  connecUnl  with  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  visitors,  exhibitors,  and 
employes,  the  groatest  simplicity  has  been  | 
aimed  at.  Each  class  will  use  special  gates. 
The  ticket  for  visitors  will  be  a  jlfty-eent  note, 
and  if  not  in  the  possession  of  the  visitor  it  can 
be  obtained  in  exchange  for  other  money  at  an 
office  near  each  gate  of  entrance.  Children  j 
pay  the  same  as  adults.  To  vary  from  a  uni-  ! 
form  price  entails  so  many  inconveniencies  as  I 
to  forbid  it.  F'ifty  cents  for  nine  hours'  visit  | 
to  a  museum  of  the  products  of  the  world,  dis¬ 
tributed  among  Ix-aiitifiil  buildings  and  on 
grounds  of  surpassing  attractions,  must  be 
satisfactory  to  every  one.” 


Newspapers  is  1776. — There  were  no  daily 
newspapers  in  the  time  of  the  revolution.  Of 
some  fifty  papers  which  were  born,  and  lived, 
or  died,  between  1748  and  1783,  all  were 
weeklies  or  semi-weeklies.  There  were  forty- 
three  such  in  existence  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
They  were  poor  affairs,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
the  journalism  of  to-day ;  but,  measured  by 
their  times,  displayed  considerable  enterprise, 
and  exerted  an  immense  influence.  It  was 
their  characteristic  that  they  aimed  not  so 
much  to  print  the  news  of  the  locality  in 
which  they  were  published,  as  to  bring  to  that 
locality  news  from  distant  parts  of  the  country 
and  of  the  world.  In  fact,  the  newspapers  of 
the  revolution  had  comparatively  little  to  do 
with  news  of  any  kind.  The  gathering  of  it 
had  not  been  reduced  to  a  system.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  was  his  own  editor  and  reporter.  There 
were  no  telegraph  tolls  to  pay  ;  and,  had  there 
b<!en,  there  would  have  been  no  money  with 
which  to  have  paid  them.  News  traveled  to 
the  paper  by  private  conveyance.  It  was  two 
months  coming  from  Great  Britain,  and  six 
months  from  Constantinople.  That  useful  and 
widely  kuown  individual,  “a  gentleman  of 
undoubted  veracity,”  lived,  however,  in  the 
country  at  that  time,  and  rendered  valuable 
services.  The  papers  were  filled  with  political 
sayings,  satires,  and  lam|M>on3.  By  many  of 
them,  the  largest  liberty  of  discussion  was  al¬ 
lowed  ;  and  there  were  noticeable  tendencies 
to  the  freest  sort  of  speculation.  Of  journalism 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  elaborated, 
enterprising,  competitive,  lavish  in  outlay,  and 
presenting  a  field  for  the  highest  attainments 
and  most  carefully  acquired  professional  skill, 
there  was  absolutely  nothing.  And  yet  we 
must  accord  to  the  journals  of  the  revolution, 
sniail,  irregular,  struggling  sheets  though  they 
were,  the  credit  of  a  generally  heroic  spirit, 
and  a  very  noble  achievement  in  shaping  the 
patriotic  temper  of  the  times. — Edward  Abbott' t 
Retolutionary  Timea. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Comrant. — 
In  our  notice  of  this  company  last  month  we 
unintentionally  fell  into  an  error,  which  we 
hasten  to  correct.  The  Travelers  is  twelve 
years  old,  and  during  this  time  it  has  written 
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over  400,000  j'eneral  accident  policies  and  has 
paid  over  24,000  claims,  being  one  in  seventeen 
of  the  policies  issued,  and  these  claims  have 
amounted  to  |2,300,000.  This  statement  is 
certainly  much  better  for  the  company  than 
the  one  we  made  last  mouth.  When  one 
policy  holder  out  of  seventeen  meets  with  some 
accident,  it  shows  how  much  more  risk  is  run 
from  this  source  than  is  ordinarily  supjxjsed  ; 
and  hence  the  value  of  an  accident  policy. 

Vick’s  Florai-Oi'IDE. — This  beautiful  (piar- 
terly  journal  is  of  great  interest  to  all  lovers 
of  flowers  or  gardens.  Three  numbers  for 
this  year  have  already  l>een  issued,  the  first 
containing  a  l>eautiful  colored  frontispiece, 
alone  worth  the  subscription  price — only  SSc. 
per  year — and  all  of  them  rejdete  with  valu¬ 
able  information  on  the  subject  of  raising  flow- 
ers  and  vegetables.  Vick’s  garden  and  vegetable 
see<ls  have  a  world  wide  reputation.  They 
are  sure  to  grow  if  they  have  only  half  a 
chance.  We  have  tried  them  for  several 
years,  and  speak  from  personal  knowledge. 
If  our  readers  want  any  thing  in  the  way  of 
plants,  flowers,  or  vegetables,  or  their  .seeds, 
let  them  send  their  iirders  to  James  Vick, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Fhee,  Yet  Foiujino  Theiu  own  Chains, 
is  the  rather  striking  title  of  a  story  which 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company  are  about  to  ]>ublish. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  mining  regions  of 
Penn.sylvania,  amid  strikes  and  attendant 
events.  The  story’,  though  by  a  new  author, 
is  said  by  the  publishers  to  have  many  of  the 
qualities  which  have  made  the  novels  of  E.  1’. 
Roe  so  remarkably  popular. 

Kindergarten  Occupations. — Mr.  E.  Stei¬ 
ger,  of  this  city,  has  confem*d  a  great  boon  on 
children,  as  well  as  parents,  by  issuing  a 
complete  set  of  “  Kindergarten  Gifts,”  ranging 
fnnn  those  intendinl  for  the  use  of  the  young¬ 
est  children  to  occupations  that  will  tax  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  those  more  advanced  in 
years.  Among  these  we  would  particularly 
note  a  set  of  four  occupations,  as  follows  ;  No. 
1  consists  of  five  hundred  assortini  sticks,  with 
various  suitable  designs  for  the  child  to  im¬ 
itate.  No.  2  is  a  slate  grooved  in  squares, 
and  this  also  has  designs  for  the  cliild  to  fol¬ 
low.  No.  3  is  a  ]>erforated  cushion,  and  the 
designs  are  intended  to  be  perforatini  ujion  it. 
No.  4  consists  of  assorted  mats  and  a  steel 
weaving  needle,  and  designs  in  various  colors 
atod  widths,  to  be  woven  u))On  the  mats.  The 


I  scries  afford  very  delightful  iH'cupation  for 
little  children,  and,  while  they  amuse,  they 
'  tend  to  develop  the  fuculti<‘s  and  awaken  a 
I  hi’ulthy  activity  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  and 
,  prepart*  him  the  mort;  n^adily  for  further  in- 
i  struction.  The  occupations  are  very  neatly 
l>ut  up  in  lioxes,  price.  To  cents  each,  and  a 
j  lietter  or  more  useful  pres**nt  for  a  young 
j  child  can  not  be  found. 

ROOKS  RECEIVED. 
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Applftona'  fllustmtetl  Ilnnd-lhMk  of  Amtri- 
'  ran  dUit*.  Comprising  the  leading  Cities  of 
'  the  United  States  and  Canada.  With  Map.s 
and  Outlines  of  Through  Routes.  New-York  : 

,  I).  Appleton  &  Co.  Small  8vo,  cloth, 75 cents  : 
pajicr,  50  cents. 

.1  Xetr  (iotlivn.  By  Stani.ky  Hope. 
Philadelphia  :  .7.  77.  JAppinrott  <t  Co.  12mo, 

;  cloth,  pp.  342.  Price  ^1.75. 
j  Free,  yet  Forging  their  oten  C/uiina.  By  C. 

M.  Corn  WALE.  New-York;  Mead  d- 

I  Co.  12nio,  cloth,  pp.  378.  Price  ^1.50. 

I  The  Crew  of  the  Dolphin.  By  IIksra 
I  Stretton.  New-York  :  Dodd,  Mead  d-  Co. 

{  lOmo,  cloth,  pp.  232.  Price  $1.25. 

Wych  Hazel.  By  Susan  and  Anna 
Warner.  New-York  :  (1.  P.  Putnam'z  Son*. 
12mo,  cloth,  pj).  528.  Price  $2. 

Wdey'a  Elocution  and  Oratory:  < living  a 
thorough  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Reading  and 
S|>eaking.  Containinir  numerous  and  choice 
I  a4*Iection8  of  Didactic,  Humorous,  and  Dramatic 
Styles,  from  the  most  celebrated  authors.  Bv 
i  Charles  Alrert  Wiley.  Fifth  Edition. 
New-York  :  Hark  d:  Maynard. 

Maud  Mansfield:  A  novel.  By  Mrs. 
Frances  Hamilton  Hood.  Macon, Georgia: 
J.  ir.  Burke  d’  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  278. 
Price  1 1.50. 

Tranaeendenttilitm  in  New-England.  A  His- 
j  tory.  By  Rev.  O.  B.  Frotuingham.  New- 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam’*  Son*.  8vo,  cloth,  with 
portrait,  |)p.  395.  Price  $2.50. 
j  Ttu  PhyticMl  Ba*is  of  Jmm<rrtality.  By 
■  ANTOiNEtTE  Brown  BL.ACKWELL.  New-York; 

]  O.  P.  Putnam'*  Son*.  12mo,  cloth,  pi).  :{24. 

!  Price  $1.50. 

i  The  Wage*  Quention.  A  Treatise  on  Wages 
j  and  the  Wages  Class.  By  Francis  A.  Walk- 
I  KK,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  New-York:  Henry  Holt 
]  Co.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  428.  Price  $:j  50. 
j  The  Hand  of  Ethelberta,  A  C4)nu“dy  in 
!  chapters.  By  Tiio.ma8  Hardy.  lAUsure  Hour 
I  Series.  ’Sc'er-YorY.:  Henry  Holt  d  Co.  16mo, 
!  cloth,  pp.  423.  Price  $1.25. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Work*  of  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Boston  :  J.  It.  Osgood  d  Co.  8vo,  paper,  pp. 
297.  '  Price  $1. 


